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The History (Tarikh) 
Adam to Pre-Islamic Arabia 


In the Name of God, the Merciful, the Compassionate 


... against Adam. Nothing of what God created complied with him! except the 
snake.? When Adam saw the delight to be found in the Garden? he said, “Would 
that there were a way to dwell here forever!" When Iblis heard this from him, he 
set his hopes on him and began to weep. Adam and Eve looked at him weeping, 
and said to him, "What is making you weep?" He said: "Because the two of you 
will be leaving all of this. Your Lord has only prohibited you from this tree lest you 
become angels, or lest you become immortals.” And he swore to them, "Truly, lam 
for you a sincere adviser."^ 

The clothing of Adam and Eve was garments of light. When they tasted of 
the tree, their private parts became apparent to them. The People of the Book® 
maintain that Adam's stay on the earth, before entering the garden, was for 
three hours, and for three hours he and Eve lived in happiness and dignity, 
before they ate of the tree and their private parts became apparent to them.® 
When his private parts became apparent to Adam, he took a leaf from the tree 
and put it on himself. Then he cried out, "Here I am, O Lord, naked, having 
eaten from the tree which You forbade me.” God said: “Return to the earth from 
which you were created. I will subject to you and to your offspring the birds of 
the heavens and the fish of the seas.” 

God expelled Adam and Eve from where they had been, according to the 
People | of the Book, at the ninth hour on Friday. They fell down to the earth, 
sad and weeping. Their fall was onto the nearest of the earth’s mountains to the 
Garden. It was in the land of India. Some people, however, say it was onto Abu 


1 That is, complied with Iblis, the devil, in his scheme to cause Adam to disobey God. 

2 Reading ‘snake’ with M. The refusal of the animals, except the snake, to cooperate with the 
devil is a detail that can be found in al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 1105. 

3 Arabic, ma fi ljannati min al-na'im, echoes an expression that occurs eleven times in the 
Quran—eight times in the plural as jannat al-na'tm ("gardens of delight" in Rodwell's trans- 
lation, "Gardens of Bliss" in Arberry's) and three times in the singular. 

4 Quran 7:20-21 (trans. Arberry). Unless otherwise indicated, Quranic verses will be given in 
the 1955 translation by A. J. Arberry. 

5 Arabic, Ahl al-Kitab; that is, the Jews and Christians. 

6 These details in al-Ya‘qubi, like many details of antediluvian history, echo those in a Christian 
source that has come down to us in a Syriac version entitled M'arrat Gazzé (The Cave of 
Treasures) and in an early Arabic translation. Attributed in the manuscripts to St. Efrem the 
Syrian (c. 306-373 CE), the authorship of the work is now thought to be by a later member of 
his school. The work can be consulted in the edition by Carl Bezold, Die Schatzhóhle, which 
contains the Syriac and Arabic texts, as well as a German translation. There is an English 
translation by E. A. Wallis Budge, The Book of the Cave of Treasures. 
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Qubays, a mountain in Mecca. Adam settled in a cave in that mountain, which 
he named the Cave of the Treasure,” and he prayed to God to sanctify it. 

Some report that when Adam fell, his weeping became great and his sadness 
over leaving the Garden persisted. Thereupon, God inspired him to say: “There 
is no God except You. Glory and praise to You! I have done evil and have 
wronged myself. Forgive me, for You are the All-forgiving, the All-compassion- 
ate.”® Then Adam received words from his Lord, and He turned toward him? and 
chose him." He sent down to him the Black Stone from the Garden in which it 
was, and He commanded him to convey it to Mecca and build a house for it." So 
he went to Mecca and built the house, and he circumambulated it. Next, God 
ordered him to sacrifice to Him, then to pray to Him and glorify Him. Gabriel 
went out with him, until he stood at 'Arafat.'? Gabriel said to him, “At this place 
your Lord has commanded you to stand for Him." Then he went on with him 
to Mecca. When Iblis blocked his way, Gabriel said, "Pelt him" So Adam pelted 
him with stones.? Then he reached the valley of Mecca, and the angels received 
him and said to him: “O Adam, your pilgrimage went well! We have made the 
pilgrimage to this house before you for two thousand years." 

Then God sent down wheat to Adam and commanded him to eat of his toil. 
So he plowed and planted. Then he harvested, threshed, ground, kneaded, and 
baked. When he finished, his brow was bathed in sweat. Then he ate. When he 
was full, what was in his belly weighed heavily. So Gabriel came down to him 
and spread his legs. When what was in his belly came out, Adam sensed an odor 
that was disgusting. "What is this?" he asked. Gabriel said to him, "The odor of 
the wheat." 

Adam had intercourse with Eve; she conceived and gave birth to | a boy anda 
girl. He named the boy Cain and the girl Lübidha. Then she conceived again and 
gave birth to a boy and a girl. He named the boy Abel and the girl Iglima.^ When 


7 Cf. Schatzhóhle, ed. Bezold, 7-8, 32-33; trans. Budge, 69. 

8 The language echoes Qur'àn 28:16, though in the Quran the speaker is Moses. 

9 Quran 2:37. 

10 Quran 20:22. 

11 Another possible translation, “... and build a house for Him." The Kaba is often called 
"God's House,” Bayt Allah. The Black Stone is the stone that is built into its eastern corner. 

12 "Arafat (or in the singular form, ‘Arafa) is a plain about 21km (13 miles) east of Mecca. It 
is the site of the central ceremonies of the pilgrimage. The assembly of pilgrims there is 
called “a standing” (wuqif ), and al-Ya'qübi alludes to this terminology here. 

13 This throwing of stones became part of the Islamic pilgrimage. It is done by the pilgrims 
returning from "Arafat to Mecca, at Mina, where there is a construction called al-Jamra, 
which symbolizes the devil. 

14 These names occur in Schatzhóhle, 8, 34-35 (trans. Budge, 69) as Labūdā (Syriac and Ara- 
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his children grew up and reached marriage age, Adam said to Eve, "Command 
Cain to marry Iglima, who was born with Abel, and command Abel to marry 
Lubidha, who was born with Cain." Then Cain became envious of him (that is, 
Abel), because he was marrying his sister, who had been born with him. 

Some have reported that God sent down a Hourilé from Paradise to Abel and 
married him to her, and He brought out a female Jinn to Cain and married him 
to her. So Cain was jealous of his brother on account of the Houri. Adam then 
told both of them to make an offering. Abel offered some figs from his crop; 
Cain offered God the best ram among his sheep. God accepted Abel's offering, 
but He did not accept Cain's offering, and so he grew more ill-willed and jealous. 
Satan made the murder of his brother appear attractive to him, so he crushed 
him to death with stones. God therefore became angry with Cain and cursed 
him. He sent him down off the Holy Mountain to a land called Nod.” 

Adam and Eve remained in mourning for Abel for a very long time, until it 
was said that a veritable river emerged from their tears. After he had become 
one hundred and thirty years old, Adam had intercourse with Eve and she 
conceived and gave birth to a boy. He named him Seth, and of Adam's sons he 
was the one who most closely resembled Adam. Then Adam married Seth off, 
and a boy was born to him when he was a hundred and sixty-five years old; he 
named him Enosh. Then a boy was born to Enosh, and he named him Kenan. 
Then a boy was born to Kenan and he named him Mahalalel. These were born 
during Adam's life and in his time. 

When it came time for Adam's demise, his son Seth, together with his son | 
and his son's son, came to him, and he prayed over them and asked a blessing 
for them. He entrusted his last will and testament to Seth, and he commanded 
him to preserve his body and put it, when he died, in the Cave of the Treasure. 
Furthermore, he (that is, Seth) should give charge to his sons and sons' sons, 
and each one should pass it on at his own demise: that when they came down 
from their mountain, they should take his body and put it in the middle of 


bic) and as Qlimat (Syriac), Iqlimya (Arabic)— the vocalization in each case is uncertain. 
The same names in variant form can be found in al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 1144, 146. 

15 Schatzhóhle, ibid., adds that Labuda, Cain's twin sister, was beautiful, presumably more 
beautiful than Abel's twin, so that Cain wanted to marry his own twin sister, which 
scandalized Adam. Cf. al-Tabari, Ta'rikh, 1:138. 

16 Arabic, hawra’ “a woman fair of complexion, with intense whiteness of the ‘white’ of the 
eye,” more commonly used in its plural form hur to designate the women promised by the 
Quran to believers in Paradise. See the article by A. J. Wensinck and Ch. Pellat in £77, s.v. 
Hur. 

17 As corrected by the Leiden editor from Mss Anur. 
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the earth.!8 He commanded his son Seth to take charge after him among their 
progeny, command them to fear God and worship Him aright, and forbid them 
to mingle with the accursed Cain and his offspring. Then he prayed over those 
sons of his and their wives and children. He died on the sixth of Nisan, a Friday, 
atthe very hour when he was created. He was, as it is agreed, nine hundred and 
thirty years old. 


Seth, the Son of Adam 


After the death of Adam, his son Seth arose. He used to bid his people to fear 
God and to do good works. They, along with their wives and children, used 
to praise God and to hallow Him. There was no enmity among them, nor any 
envy, hatred, recrimination, lying, or breaking of promises. When one of them 
wanted to swear, he said, “No, by the blood of Abel.”!9 

When Seth's death was imminent, his sons and the sons of his sons came to 
him. They were at that time: Enosh, Kenan, Mahalalel, Jared, and Enoch, with 
their wives and their sons. He prayed over them and invoked a blessing upon 
them. He ordered them and made them swear by the blood of Abel that none 
of them would go down from the holy mountain, that they would not allow 
any of their children to go down from it, and that they would not mingle with 
the children of the accursed Cain. He gave his testament to his son Enosh and 
commanded him to take custody of the body of Adam, fear God, and command 
his people to fear God and to worship aright. Then he died on Tuesday, the 
twenty-seventh of Ab, at the third hour of the day. He was nine hundred and 
twelve years old. 


Enosh, the Son of Seth 


After the death of his father, Enosh, the son of Seth, undertook to keep the 
testament of his father and grandfather. He worshipped God aright, and com- 
manded his people to worship aright. In his days the accursed Cain was killed. 


18 In the Schatzhóhle, this is given a Christian interpretation. The middle or center of the 
world is identified as Jerusalem, and Adam asks that his body be buried there, "for in that 
place shall redemption be effected for me and for all my children.” (Schatzhóhle, 9, 40-41; 
trans. Budge, 72). Although these specifically Christian details may have been known to 
al-Ya'qübi, he omits them from his account. 

19 Asimilar formula is found in Schatzhóhle, 10, 44—45; trans. Budge, 75. 
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The blind Lamech threw a stone at him and crushed his head, and so he died. 
After Enosh was ninety years old, Kenan was born to him. When the death of 
Enosh was imminent, his sons and his sons' sons gathered around him: Kenan, 
Mahalalel, Jared, Enoch, and Methuselah, along with their wives and their sons. 
He prayed over them and invoked a blessing upon them. He forbade them to 
go down from their holy mountain, or to let any of their sons mingle with the 
offspring of the accursed Cain. He put Kenan in charge of the body of Adam. 
He ordered them to pray in his presence and to hallow God frequently. He died 
on the third of Tishrin I, at sunset. He was nine hundred and sixty-five years 
old. 


Kenan, the Son of Enosh 


Kenan, the son of Enosh, arose. He was a gentle, god-fearing, and holy man. 
He undertook among his people to obey God, worship aright, and follow the 
testament of Adam and Seth. Mahalalel had been born to him after he was 
seventy years old. When his death drew near, his sons and the sons of his 
sons, Mahalalel, Jared, Methuselah, Lamech, and their wives and children, 
assembled around him. He prayed over them and invoked a blessing upon 
them. He made them swear by the blood of Abel that none of them would go 
down from their holy mountain to the offspring of the accursed Cain. He made 
his testament to Mahalalel and commanded him to take charge of the body of 
Adam. Kenan died; he was nine hundred and twenty years old. 


Mahalalel, the Son of Kenan 


After the death of Kenan, Mahalalel, the son of Kenan, arose. He undertook 
among his people to obey God and follow the testament of his father. Jared was 
born to him when he was sixty-five years old. When Mahalalel's death drew 
near, he made his testament to his son Jared and gave him charge of the body 
of Adam. Mahalalel died on Sunday, the second of Nisan, at the third hour of 
the day. He was eight hundred and ninety-five years old. 


Jared, the Son of Mahalalel 


After the death of Mahalalel, Jared arose. He was a believing man, perfect in 
his works and worship of God, praying frequently by night and by day, and 
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therefore God increased his lifespan. Enoch was born to him when he was sixty- 
two years old. In Jared's fortieth year, the first millennium was completed.2° 

When five hundred years of Jared’s life had passed, the sons of Seth broke 
the covenant and pacts that had existed among them, and they started going 
down to the land where the sons of Cain were.”! Their going down began when 
Satan took to himself two devils from among mankind— one was named Jubal, 
the other Tubal-cain—and taught them the arts of singing and playing instru- 
ments. Jubal fashioned flutes, lutes, guitars, and horns; Tubal-cain fashioned 
drums, tambourines, and cymbals. The sons of Cain had no work to occupy 
them, and they made no remembrance except before Satan. They used to do 
forbidden and sinful things and would come together for depravity. Their old 
men and women were even keener for it than the youths. They would | gather 
to play flutes, drums, tambourines, guitars, and cymbals, shouting and laugh- 
ing, until the people of the mountain, the sons of Seth, heard their voices. A 
hundred of their men decided to go down to the sons of Cain, to see what 
these sounds were. When Jared received word of this, he went to them and 
implored them by God. He reminded them of the testament of their fathers, 
and swore against them by the blood of Abel. Enoch, the son of Jared, rose up 
among them and said, "Know that if any of you disobeys our father Jared, breaks 
the covenants of our fathers, and goes down from our mountain, we will never 
let him come up again.” But they insisted on going down; and when they went 
down, they commingled with the daughters of Cain, having first engaged in 
depravities. 

When the death of Jared drew near, his sons and the sons of his sons, Enoch, 
Methuselah, Lamech, and Noah, gathered around him. He prayed over them 
and invoked a blessing upon them. He forbade them to go down from the holy 
mountain, and he said: "Inevitably you will go down to the lowland. Whoever 
of you is thelastto go down, let him take with him the body of our father Adam 
and let him put it in the midst of the earth as he ordered us.” He commanded 
his son Enoch not to cease praying in the Cave of Treasure. Then he died on 
Friday, the first of Adhar, at sunset. He was nine hundred and sixty-two years 
old. 


20 Inthe biblical section of his history, al-Ya'qübi follows a chronology of millennia similar 
to that in the Schatzhóhle. In the latter work the schema is more functional, as the coming 
of Christ occurs precisely at the middle of the fifth millennium, as prophesied. Al-Ya‘qubi 
drops the schema after mentioning the end of the fourth millennium. 

21 Parallel: Schatzhóhle, 14-16, 58—69; trans. Budge, 84-90. Cf. al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 1168-170. 
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Enoch, the Son of Jared 


Then Enoch, the son of Jared, arose after Jared and carried on the worship of 
God. When he was sixty-five years old, Methuselah was born to him. The sons 
of Seth, their wives, and their children, started to go down. In dismay, Enoch 
summoned his progeny—Methuselah, Lamech, and Noah—and said to them, 
“I know that God will punish this community with a heavy punishment in 
which there is no mercy." Enoch was the first to write | with the pen. He was 
the prophet Idris.?? He commanded his offspring to worship God with sincerity 
and to apply themselves to truth and certainty. Then God lifted him up when 
he was three hundred years old. 


Methuselah, the Son of Enoch 


Then Methuselah, the son of Enoch, carried on the worship of God and obedi- 
ence to Him. When he was one hundred and eighty-seven years old, Lamech 
was born to him. It was in this era that God sent a revelation to Noah and 
informed him that He would send the deluge upon the people, and He ordered 
him to build a wooden ship. When Noah completed three hundred and forty- 
four years, the second millennium was completed. Methuselah died on the 
twenty-first of Aylül, a Thursday. He was nine hundred and sixty years old. 


Lamech, the Son of Methusaleh 


After his father, Lamech carried on the worship of God and obedience to Him. 
A son had been born to him when he was one hundred and eighty-two years 
old. In his era the giants became numerous—that was because when the sons 
of Seth had intercourse with the daughters of Cain, the latter bore them the 
giants. 

When Lamech's death approached, he summoned Noah, Shem, Ham, and 
Japheth, and their wives. None of the sons of Seth were left on the mountain 


22 Idris is a prophet mentioned twice in the Qur’an (19:56-57, 21:85-86). On the basis of 
Quran 19:57 (“We raised him up to a high place"), he was identified with the biblical Enoch, 
who, in Rabbinical and later legend, on the basis of the enigmatic language in Genesis 5:24 
("Enoch walked with God; then he was no more because God took him"), was said to have 
been raised to heaven (hence his relatively short lifespan—only 300 years in al-Ya'qübi, 
365 years in Genesis 5:23). See the article by G. Vajda in £1’, s.v. Idris. 
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who had not gone down to the sons of Cain except them—eight persons, and 
before the deluge they had no children. Lamech prayed over them and invoked 
a blessing upon them. Then he wept and said to them: “No one remains of our 
race except these eight persons. I ask God, who created Adam and Eve alone 
and multiplied their offspring, to save you from this wrath that He has prepared 
for the evil community, multiply your offspring until | they fill the earth, grant 
you the blessing of our father Adam, and give rule to your offspring. I am going 
to die, and none of the people of wrath will escape, except you, Noah. When 
I die, take me and put me in the Cave of Treasure. When God wills for you to 
board the boat, take the body of our father Adam, bring it down with you, and 
put it in the middle of the upper deck of the boat. You and your sons stay on 
the east side of the boat; let your wife and your daughters-in-law stay on the 
west side of it, and let the body of Adam be between you. Do not cross over to 
your wives, and let not your wives cross over to you. Do not eat or drink with 
them or approach them until you disembark from the boat. When the deluge 
goes away and you disembark from the boat, pray?’ by the body of Adam. Then 
command your eldest son Shem to take the body of Adam and put it in the 
middle of the earth, and let him set one of his children with it to take charge 
of it. Let the man be a person dedicated during his lifetime to God's service.?^ 
Let him not marry a woman, or build a house, or shed blood, or offer an animal 
or bird offering. God will send one of the angels with him to guide him to the 
middle of the earth and to keep him company.” 

Lamech died on Sunday, the seventeenth of Adhar, at the ninth hour of the 
day. He was seven hundred and seventy-seven years old. 


Noah 


God, may He be glorified and exalted, sent a revelation to Noah in the days of 
his grandfather Enoch, who was the prophet Idris, before God lifted up Idris; 
He commanded Noah to warn his people, forbid them from the sins they had 
been committing, and caution them about the punishment. He continued to 
worship God and to pray for his people. He devoted himself entirely to the 


23 The imperative is in the masculine singular, indicating that it is addressed to Noah alone. 
This is emphasized by the inclusion of the masculine singular pronoun anta after the 
imperative. 

24 The Arabic uses the word habr, which usually refers to Jewish scholars. The Syriac text of 
Schatzhéhle, 84-85, has nzirà, a Nazarite, a loanword from Hebrew nazir, translated in the 


-u 


Arabic by nasik taqi, “a pious ascetic.” 
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worship of God | and to prayer for his people, not marrying women for five 
hundred years. Then God sent him a revelation to marry Haykal, the daughter 
of Namusa, the son of Enoch.?* He informed him that He was going to send 
the deluge over the earth. He commanded him to make the boat in which God 
saved him and his family, and to make it with three decks, a lower, a middle, and 
an upper one. He commanded him to make its length three hundred cubits by 
the cubit of Noah, its width fifty cubits, and its depth thirty cubits, and to make 
its compartments out of wooden planks. The bottom deck would be for the 
animals—tame, wild, and predators—the middle one for the birds, and the 
upper one for Noah and the people of his household. Containers of water and 
a place for food were to be put on the upper one. Children were born to Noah 
after he was five hundred years old. 

When Noah finished working on the boat—when the offspring of Cain and 
those of the offspring of Seth who had commingled with them saw him working 
on the ark, they ridiculed him—when he finished, he invited them to board it. 
He informed them that God was going to send the deluge over the whole earth, 
to cleanse it of disobedient people, but not one of them responded to him. So 
he and his offspring went up to the Cave of Treasure. They carried down the 
body of Adam and put it in the middle of the upper deck of the boat on Friday, 
the seventeenth of Adhar. He brought the birds into the middle deck, and he 
brought the domestic and wild animals into the lower deck. He closed it up 
when the sun went down. 

God sent water from the heavens and broke open the springs of the earth, 
and the waters met for a matter decreed.?9 The whole earth, including the 
mountains, was covered, and the world was darkened. The light of the sun and 
the moon went out, so that night and day were the same. According to what the 
astrologers say, Cancer was in the ascendant atthe time God sent the water. The 
sun, the moon, Saturn, Mercury, | and the ascending node?" were all together in 


25 The form of this name is evidence that al-Ya‘qubi worked from the Arabic translation ofthe 
Schatzhóhle, not from the Syriac. The Syriac (Schatzhóhle, 82-85) gives the name of Noah's 
wife as Haykal, the daughter of Namüs (Namüsa in some manuscripts), the daughter of 
Enoch. In the Arabic translation this becomes Haykal, the daughter of Namusa, the son of 
Enoch, as in al-Ya'qübi. 

26 Cf. Quran 54:1-12: “Then We opened the gates of heaven unto water torrential, and made 
the earth to gush with fountains, and the waters met for a matter decreed.” 

27 .nastronomy and astrology, a node is a point where the plane of the orbit of some celestial 
body (here the moon) crosses the plane of the ecliptic (the path traced by the sun in its 
apparent annual circuit against the background of the fixed stars). At the ascending node, 
the body's path (here the moon) crosses the ecliptic from south to north; at the descending 
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the last minute of Pisces. The water continued from heaven and earth for forty 
days, until it rose fifteen cubits above every mountain. Then it stopped, after 
no spot of the earth remained without water covering it and overwhelming it. 
The boat circled the whole earth until it came to Mecca, and it went around 
the House for a week.?? Then the water receded after five months, beginning 
on the seventeenth of Ayyar, until the thirteenth of Tishrin 1. 

Some have reported that Noah boarded the boat on the first day of Rajab and 
that it came to rest on al-Jüdi?? in Muharram, which came to be numbered as 
the first of the months—but the People of the Book disagree on this point. 

When it came to rest on al-Judi, which is a mountain in the vicinity of Mosul, 
God, exalted be He, commanded the water of the heavens to return whence it 
had come, and commanded the earth to it swallow up its water. Noah waited for 
four months after the boat halted. Then he sent out the raven,*° to find out how 
things stood with the water. It found corpses floating on the water, settled upon 
them, and did not return. Then he sent out the dove. It brought back an olive 
leaf, so he knew that the water had gone. He came out on the twenty-seventh of 
Ayyar. A full year and ten days elapsed between his embarking on the boat and 
his emergence from it. When he and his family came back to the earth, they 
built a city and named it Thamanin.?! When Noah emerged from the boat and 
saw people's bones glimmering, it grieved him and saddened him. God revealed 
to him, “I will not send the deluge onto the earth ever again after this." 


node, it crosses from north to south. The location of the moon's ascending and descending 
nodes is of interest to astronomers and astrologers because a lunar or solar eclipse can 
occur only when the moon is at or near a node. 

28 The detail of the boat's circling the Ka‘ba also appears in al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 1193, 197. 

29 Quran 11:44. 

30 Arabic ghurab (cognate to Hebrew 'oreb, the word used in Genesis 8:7) designates both 
the crow and the raven; however, given the raven's ability to soar, its intelligence, and its 
fondness for carrion, given also the Jewish and Christian exegetical tradition, it is best 
translated as raven. 

31 The name means Eighty in Arabic. Indeed, al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 1194197, says “he called 
it Thamànin because he had built a house there for each of the men who were with 
him; they were eighty.” However, he also reports other traditions that place the number 
of individuals on the boat with Noah as eight (al-Ya‘qubi’s tradition), seven, or ten. The 
form Thamanin (the oblique case of Thamaniin) may be a folk etymology for a name not 
originally Arabic. Schatzhóhle, 102-103, has Tmànon (Syriac) and Thamanün (Arabic), but 
with the note in both the Syriac and Arabic, “named because of the eight souls who had 
come out with him." In Syriac, Tmanon would not mean eighty (tmanin in Syriac), but 
would be a form from the base of tmane (eight) + the diminutive suffix -on. 
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When Noah emerged from the boat, he locked it with a lock and handed the 
key to his son Shem. Then Noah tilled and planted a vineyard, and he cultivated 
the earth. One day while Noah was sleeping, his garment became uncovered, 
and his son Ham saw his private parts and laughed. His brothers Shem and 
Japheth were told, and the two of them took a garment, | brought it to him with 
their faces turned away from him, and put the garment over him. When Noah 
awoke from his sleep and learned of the affair, he cursed Canaan, the son of 
Ham, but he did not curse Ham—the Copts, the Ethiopians, and the Indians 
are the offspring of the latter. 

Canaan was the first of the offspring of Noah to return to the works of the 
sons of Cain. He devoted himself to musical instruments, singing, flutes, drums, 
guitars, and cymbals. He obeyed Satan in amusement and idleness. 

Noah divided the earth among his offspring.?? To Shem he allotted the mid- 
dle of the earth: the sacred area and its surroundings,?? Yemen and Hadramawt, 
extending to Oman, to al-Bahrayn, to ‘Alij and Yabrin, and Wabar, al-Daww and 
al-Dahna*. To Ham he allotted the land of the west and the coastal areas.?^ He 
begot Cush son of Ham, Canaan son of Ham, the Nubians, the Zanj, and the 
Ethiopians. Noah’s son Japheth settled in the region between the east and the 
west. Born to him were Gomer, Tubal;?* Mash,?6 Meshech, and Magog. Gomer 
begat the Slavs; Tubal begat Burjan;?? Mash begot the Turks and the Khazars;?? 
Meshech begot al-Ashban;?? Magog begot Yagog and Magog. These were in the 
eastern part of the earth, by the Turks. The homes of the Slavs and the Burjan 
were in the land of the Romans, before the Romans existed. These were the 
offspring of Japheth. 

After disembarking from the boat, Noah lived three hundred and sixty years. 
When the death of Noah was imminent, his three sons, Shem, Ham, and 


32 Parallel traditions about the descendents of Noah may be found in al-Tabari, Ta"rikh, 1:211 ff. 

33 Arabic, al-Haram, referring to Mecca. 

34 Toan Arabic reader, ard al-maghrib wa-l-sawahil, would suggest North Africa (the Magh- 
reb) along with the east coast of Africa. Sawahil (coasts) is the source of the name of the 
language Swahili (Arabic sawahilt) spoken along the coast of East Africa familiar to Arab 
traders. 

35 Ed. Leiden, M: Shübal (twice). 

36 Sic Ed. Leiden, M; perhaps to be identified with Madai of Genesis 10:2. 

37  CfalTabarn, Ta’rikh, 1:218. The translator, William M. Brinner (The History of al-Tabari, 11, 
17D) sees a possible reference to the Bulgars. 

38 Sic ed. Leiden (al-Khazar); M al-juzur (the islands). 

39  CfalTaban, Ta’rikh, 1:218. The translator, William M. Brinner (ibid., 16n) notes that the 
name (possibly to be read Ishban) may conceal a reference to the city of Isbahan or to 
Spain. 
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Japheth, and their sons, gathered around him. He gave them his testament 
and commanded them to worship God. He commanded that when he died, 
Shem should enter the boat unbeknownst to anyone and remove Adam's body; | 
Melchizedek, the son of Lamech son of Shem, was to go with him, for God had 
chosen him to be with Adam's body in the middle of the earth in the holy place. 
He said to him: “Shem, when you and Melchizedek set out, God will send an 
angel with you to guide you on the way and to show you the middle of the 
earth. Tell no one what you are doing. This command is Adam's testament, with 
which he charged his sons, and they passed on the charge one to another, until 
it has come to you. When you arrive at the place which the angel will show 
you, put Adam's body in it. Then command Melchizedek not to depart from it 
and to have no work except the worship of God. Command him not to marry 
any woman, or build any building, or shed any blood, or dress in any garment 
except the skins of wild animals, or cut his hair or nails. Let him sit alone and 
constantly praise God." Then Noah died in Ayyar, on a Wednesday. He lived for 
nine hundred and fifty years, just as God, exalted be He, has related: a thousand 


years, less fifty.*° 


Shem, the Son of Noah 


After his father, Shem, the son of Noah, carried on the worship of God and obe- 
dience to Him. Arpachshad had been born to him when he was one hundred 
and two years old. Seth then set out; he opened the boat, took Adam's body, and 
brought it down, keeping it a secret from his brothers and his family. Summon- 
ing his brothers Japheth and Ham, he said to them: "My father gave me a charge 
and commanded me to go to the sea, examine the earth, and then return. Do 
not move on until I come back to you, and take good care of my wife and son.” 
His brothers said to him, *Go in God's keeping; for you know that the earth is 
devastated, and we fear that predatory animals may harm you.” Shem said, | 
“God will send an angel, and so, God willing, I will fear nothing." Shem sum- 
moned his son Lamech and said to him and to his wife Yozedek, “Send your 
son Melchizedek with me, to keep me company on the way.” The two of them 
said to him, “Go, rightly guided.’ To his two brothers, his wife, and his son, Shem 
said: “You know that our father Noah charged me and commanded me to seal 


40 = Qur’an 29:14. 

41 The text in the Mss (yä wazdaq) is meaningless. The easiest solution is to change one 
letter (omit the alif), which yields the name of Lamech’s wife Yozadaq (= Yozedek) given 
in Schatzhóhle, 16-117. 
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the boat, and that neither I nor any other person should enter it. Therefore, let 
none of you come near the boat.” 

Then Shem set out, and his son with him. The angel appeared to them and 
was with them continually, until he brought them to the place where they were 
commanded to put the body of Adam. It is said to be in the mosque of Mina, by 
the minaret; however, the People of the Book say it is in Syria, in the Holy Land. 
The ground opened up and they put the body in it; then it closed over it. Shem 
said to Melchizedek, the son of Lamech son of Shem: “Remain here and worship 
God aright. God will send you an angel every day to keep you company.” Then he 
said goodbye to him and left. When he came to his family, and his son Lamech 
asked him about Melchizedek, he said, “He died on the way and I buried him.” 
So his father and his mother grieved for him. 

When death drew near for Shem, he gave his testament to his son Arpach- 
shad. Shem died on Thursday, the seventh of Aylul. He was six hundred years 
old. 


Arpachshad, the Son of Shem 


Then Arpachshad, the son of Shem, carried on the worship of God and obedi- 
ence to Him. After he was one hundred and eighty-five years old, Shelah had 
been born to him. The offspring of Noah had scattered throughout the lands, 
and the giants and the violent among them had grown numerous. | Canaan, the 
son of Ham, corrupted the offspring of Noah, and they committed sins openly. 

When death was imminent for Arpachshad, he gathered his offspring and 
family to him and gave them his testament, that they should worship God and 
avoid sins. He said to his son Shelah, “Accept my testament, and carry on in your 
family after me, acting in obedience to God.” He died on Sunday, the twenty- 
third of Nisan. He was four hundred and sixty-five years old. 


Shelah, the Son of Arpachshad 


Then Shelah, the son of Arpachshad, arose among his people, commanding 
them to obey God, forbidding them to sin against Him, and warning them of 
the wrath and punishment that had befallen the sinful people. Eber had been 
born to him when he was one hundred and thirty years old. When his death was 
imminent, he gave his testament to his son Eber son of Shelah. He commanded 
him to avoid the deeds of the sons of Cain, the accursed. He died on Monday, 
the thirteenth of Adhar. He was four hundred and thirty years old. 
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Eber, the Son of Shelah 


Then Eber, the son of Shelah, arose, summoning his people to obey God and 
warning the sons of Shem son of Noah against commingling with the progeny 
of Canaan son of Ham, who had altered the religion of his fathers and had 
committed sins. When Eber was one hundred and thirty-four years old, Peleg 
had been born to him. When Eber’s death was imminent, he gave his testament 
to his son Peleg. He said to him: “My son, when the offspring of the accursed 
Cain committed many sins against God and the offspring of Seth joined with 
them, God sent wrath upon them. Therefore, do not enter, you or your family, 
into the community* of the sons of Canaan.” 

Eber died on Thursday the twenty-third of Tishrin 1. | He was three hundred 
and forty years old; others say one hundred and sixty-four. 


Peleg, the Son of Eber 


After Eber, his son Peleg arose, calling people to obey God. In his time, Noah's 
progeny gathered in Babylon. This was because Mash, the son of Aram son 
of Shem son of Noah, came to the land of Babylon. He begot Nimrod the 
Mighty^? and Nabit,** who was the father of the Nabataeans ^? and the first 
who dug canals, planted trees, and cultivated the land. The language of all of 


42 Arabic, milla. The word primarily means a religion or sect and occurs in the Quran 
referring both to heathen religions (as here) and to the “religion of Abraham (millat 
Ibrahim),’ that is, true monotheism. See the article by F. Buhl in £7?, s.v. Milla. 

43 Arabic: Namrüd al-jabbar. The primary meaning in Arabic of jabbar (a loan from Hebrew 
or Aramaic) is “one who magnifies himself, or behaves proudly or haughtily or insolently 
...: imperious, or domineering, by absolute force and power; overbearing; tyrannical; a 
tyrant” (Lane, Lexicon, s.v.). The word also became a synonym for "giant." In Genesis 10:8-9, 
Nimrod is called first gibbor (Rsv “a mighty warrior") and then gibbor sayid (Rsv “a mighty 
hunter”). Although Nimrod is not mentioned by name in the Quran, he is alluded to. On 
the development of the story in Islamic sources, see the article by B. Heller in £7’, s.v. 
Namrüd. 

44  M:Yanbit. 

45 Arabic, al-nabat. The Arabic term designated two distinct groups: the Nabataeans of Syria 
(nabat al-sham), a people probably of Arab origin who controlled a kingdom centered on 
the city of Petra in late Hellenistic and Roman times, and the Nabataeans of Iraq (nabat al- 
iraq), a term that eventually extended to include all of the Aramaic-speaking population 
of Mesopotamia. See the article by T. Fahd in £7’, s.v. Nabat. 
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them was Syriac,^9 which had been the language of Adam. When they were 
gathered in Babylon, they said to each other, "Let us build a building whose 
foundation is the earth and whose summit the sky.” When they started building, 
they said, “We will use it as a stronghold to preserve us from the deluge.” But 
God destroyed their stronghold and divided their languages into seventy-two 
languages, and they divided into seventy-two groups from that place of theirs. 
There were nineteen languages among the progeny of Shem, sixteen among the 
progeny of Ham, and thirty-seven among the progeny of Japheth. When they 
saw the state they were in, they came together to Peleg son of Eber. He said 
to them, “No single land can hold you, given the division of your languages.” 
They said, "Divide the land among us." So he divided it for them. The progeny of 
Japheth son of Noah received China, India, Sind, the lands of the Turks, those of 
the Khazars, Tibet, the lands of the Bulgars, Daylam, and the territory adjoining 
Khurasan. The king of the sons of Japheth at that time was Jamshadh.^? The 
progeny of Ham received the land of the west and the territory beyond the 
Euphrates to the setting of the sun. The progeny of Shem received the Hijaz, 
Yemen, and the rest of the earth. 

When Peleg was thirty years old, Reu had been born to him. When the death 
of Peleg was imminent, he gave his testament to his son Reu. Peleg died on 
Friday, the twelfth | of Aylül. He was two hundred and thirty-nine years old. 


Reu, the Son of Peleg 


Reu, the son of Peleg, arose after his father, after the languages had divided into 
seventy-two divisions. Nineteen of them belonged to the sons of Shem, sixteen 
to the offspring of Ham, and thirty-seven to the offspring of Japheth. Nimrod 
the Mighty lived in his time. His home was in Babylon, and he was the one who 
began to build the citadel and the first to make a crown. He reigned for sixty- 


46 Arabic uses suryani (Syriac) to designate the Aramaic language generally, not only its later 
Christian literary form known as Syriac. Since Qur'an 2:31 states that God “taught Adam 
the names, all of them," the language used by Adam became a subject of interest to Islamic 
writers. One tradition, followed here by al-Ya‘qubi, identified the language as Syriac, that 
is, Aramaic. Other traditions identified it as Arabic. See the article by R. Tottoli in £73, s.v. 
Adam. 

47 Jam Shad (written as two words in ed. Leiden and M) is the Iranian hero better known 
by the form of his name in Ferdousi's Shahnameh: Jamshid. The name derives ultimately 
from Avestan Yima Khshaeta (Yima the Brilliant). See the article by Cl. Huart and H. Massé 
in £1’, s.v. Djamshid. 
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seven years. When Reu was thirty-two years old, Serug had been born to him. 
When Reu was seventy-four years old, the third millennium was completed. 
When Reu's death was imminent, he gave his testament to his son Serug. Reu 
died on Wednesday, the fourteenth of Nisan. He was two hundred years old. 


Serug, the Son of Reu 


Serug, the son of Reu, arose among the offspring of Shem after the death of his 
father. The giants*® had grown numerous and had done violence in the land. 
Idols were worshipped for the first time in the time of Serug. The beginning 
of idolatry was that when a person dear to someone died, such as a father, a 
brother, or a child, he would make an idol in the likeness of the dead person 
and call it by the person's name. When the next generation came along after 
them, they thought—Satan proposed it to them—that these had been made to 
be worshipped, and therefore they worshipped them. Then God divided their 
religion. Some of them worshipped idols; some of them worshipped the sun; 
some of them worshipped the moon; some of them worshipped birds; some 
of them worshipped stones; some of them worshipped trees; some of them 
worshipped water; some of them worshipped the wind. | Satan seduced them, 
led them astray, and made them rebellious. 

When Serug was one hundred and thirty years old, Nahor had been born to 
him. When Serug's death was imminent, he gave his testament to his son Nahor, 
commanding him to worship God. Serug died on Sunday, the twenty-seventh 
of Ab. He was two hundred and thirty years old. 


Nahor, the Son of Serug 


Nahor succeeded his father. In his time the worship of idols increased. God 
commanded the earth and it shook mankind with a strong earthquake, so that 
those idols fell; but they paid no attention to this and put other idols in their 
place. Also in his time, sorcery, divination, and augury appeared, and people 
sacrificed their children to the satans. Weights and measures were established. 
Nahor lived for one hundred and forty-eight years. 


48 Arabic, jababira, pl. of jabbar, used previously as the epithet of Nimrod; perhaps simply 
“mighty men.’ 
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The giants of that age were [the offspring of] ‘Ad, son of Uz,49 son of Aram, 
son of Shem, son of Noah. They spread through the land, and their habitations 
were from the highlands of Hadramawt as far as the valleys of Najran. When 
they wrought havoc and did violence, God sent Hud, son of [‘Abdallah, son of 
Ribah, son of] al-Khalüd,5? son of ‘Ad, son of Uz, son of Aram, son of Shem, son 
of Noah. He called them to worship God, obey Him and avoid forbidden things, 
but they called him a liar. God therefore cut off the rain from them for three 
years. So they sent a delegation to the Holy House to pray for rain. They kept 
circumambulating the house and praying energetically?! for forty mornings. 
Then they caught sight of two clouds: one was white and contained rain and 
mercy, the other [was black] and contained punishment and retribution. They 
heard a voice calling to them, “Choose which of them you want.” They said, 
“We choose the black one.” It passed over their heads; and when it approached 
their country, Hüd said to them, | "In this cloud there is a punishment that has 
over-shadowed you.” “No,” they said, “it is a cloud that will bring us rain." But it 
brought a black wind that burnt up everything over which it passed, and none 
of them escaped except Hid. It is said that Lugman, son of ‘Ad, escaped, too, 
and lived as long as the lifetime granted to seven vultures.*? 

When ‘Ad passed away, the sons of Thamüd, son of Jazar, son of Thamūd,53 
son of Aram, son of Shem, son of Noah, moved into their territories; their kings 
used to live in al-Hijr.^^ When they did violence, God sent Salih, son of Talih, 
son of Sadiq, son of Hud,*5 to them as a prophet. They asked him to give them 
asign. So God brought out of the earth for them a she-camel along with its foal. 
Salih said to them: “One day is for this camel to come to the water; one day is for 
you to do so. Take care not to turn her away from the water.’ But they called him 


49 Arabic Us (as in Hebrew, Rsv Uz). 

50  M:aljalüd: corrected in ed. Leiden on the basis of al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 1:231. For a summary 
of the Arabic traditions about this prophet mentioned in the Quran, but not in the Bible, 
see the article by A. J. Wensinck and Ch. Pellat in £72, s.v. Hid. 

51 Arabic, yas‘awna, which has a number of senses: exert oneself energetically, go at a fast 
pace. In the latter sense it became a technical term for the running between the hills of 
Safa and Marwa that forms part of the Islamic pilgrimage. The text may imply that this 
rite existed even in the time of the prophet Hud. 

52 For the legend of Luqman, who became proverbial for his wisdom and longevity, see the 
article by B. Heller and N. A. Stillman in £7’, s.v. Lukman. 

53 For "Thamuüd, son of Jazar, son of Thamüd, son of Aram" al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 1:244, has only 
"Thamuüd, son of Jathir, son of Aram.” (Jathir is apparently Gether of Genesis 10:23). 

54  Al-Hijris the site known now as Madzin Salih in northwestern Saudi Arabia. See the article 
by F. S. Vidal in £7’, s.v. al-Hidjr. 

55 Mss Thamüd; corrected by Houtsma on the basis of cod. Schefer. 
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a liar, and one of their men, someone called Qudar, arose and hamstrung her— 
he struck her hamstring with a sword. Her foal went up to high place; there it 
brayed, and God sent a punishment upon them. None of them escaped except 
a woman called al-Dhari‘a. The Arabs made Qudar proverbial.56 


Terah, the Son of Nahor 


Nahor's son Terah, the father of 'God's friend’ Abraham,” lived in the age of 
Nimrod the Mighty. Nimrod was the first to worship fire and bow down to it. 
That was because a fire once emerged from the earth; he approached it and 
bowed down to it, and a satan addressed him from within it, so he built a 
building over it and appointed attendants for it. 

In that age, people applied themselves to the science of astronomy. They 
calculated the eclipses of the sun and moon, and the movements of the planets 
and the fixed stars. They discoursed | about the celestial sphere and the signs 
of the zodiac. The one who taught this to Nimrod was a man called Yonton.58 
Terah—he is Azar? the father of Abraham—was a contemporary of Nimrod 
the Mighty. The astronomers made calculations for Nimrod. They told him that 
someone would be born in his kingdom who would find fault with his religion, 
rebuke him, destroy his idols, and disunite his community. Nimrod therefore 
decreed that the belly of anyone born in his kingdom should be rent open; 
and this was done, until Abraham was born and his parents concealed him. 
They kept him secret and put him in a cave where no one could know of him. 
His birthplace was at Kutha Rabba.9? Abraham was born when Terah was one 
hundred and seventy years old. Terah, his father, lived for two hundred and five 
years. 


56 That is, proverbial for ill fortune and bad luck; see al-Tha‘alibi, Thimar al-qulüb, 30. 

57 Arabic, khalil Allah, based on Qurān 4225. 

58 Correcting the apparent reading of M (Yantiq) on the basis of Schatzhóhle, 138 (trans. 
Budge, 143), where this Yonton is identified as a son of Noah with whom Nimrod studied 
for three years. Cf. Sidney H. Griffith, The Bible in Arabic, 190. 

59 Quran 6:74. 

60 A city in Mesopotamia, biblical Cuthah (2Kings 17:24), known in Islamic tradition as the 
place where Abraham was thrown into the fire by Nimrod. Cf. Griffith, The Bible in Arabic, 
191 Guy Le Strange, The Lands of the Eastern Caliphate, 68. 
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Abraham 


Abraham grew up in the time of Nimrod the Mighty. When he left the cave 
where he had been, he turned his gaze to the heavens, looked at Venus, saw a 
shining star, and said, “This is my Lord; He has height and elevation.”©! Then 
the star disappeared. He said, “My Lord would not disappear" Then he saw the 
moon when it rose. He said, “This is my Lord.” But it was not long before the 
moon disappeared. He said, "If my Lord does not guide me I shall surely be of the 
people gone astray."?? When daytime came, the sun rose. He said, “This is my 
Lord; this one is the most luminous, the brightest" When the sun disappeared 
he said, "It disappeared; my Lord would not disappear" Thus has God related 
his story and his affair. 

When Abraham became older, he marveled when he saw his people wor- 
shipping idols. He would say, "Do you worship what you carve?”® And they 
would say, “Your father has taught you this."$^ | He would say, “My father is 
certainly among those going astray.” What he said became known among his 
people and the people talked about it. 

God sent him as a prophet. He dispatched Gabriel to him, and he taught 
him his religion. He began to say to his people, T am quit of what you associate 
(with God)"65 A report about him reached Nimrod, and he sent a messenger 
to him forbidding him from this. Then Abraham began to smash their idols.66 
He would say to one, "Defend yourself!” Nimrod kindled a fire and put him 
into a catapult and shot him into it. So God sent an inspiration to the fire, “Be 
coolness and safety for Abraham."9" He sat in the midst of the fire, unharmed 
by it. Nimrod said, “Whoever adopts a god, let him adopt one like the god of 
Abraham!” Lot believed along with him. Lot was the son of his brother, Haran 
son of Terah. 

God commanded Abraham to leave the country of Nimrod for Syria,9? the 
Holy Land. Abraham, his wife Sarah—she was the daughter of Haran, the son 


61 The narrative is based on Quran 6:74-79. Two versions of it appear in al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 
1:255, 258. 

62 Quran 6:77. 

63 Quran 37:95. 

64  SicMss, including M. Houtsma unnecessarily corrects this in ed. Leiden to “has taught us.” 

65 Quran 6:78. 

66 The story of Abraham's smashing the idols is based on Qur'n 21:51-70. Cf. al-Tabari, 
Ta'rikh, 1:259-260. 

67 | Quràn 21:69. 

68 Arabic, al-Sha’m (or al-Sham), designates the countries of the Levant northwest of the 
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of his paternal uncle Nahor—and Lot the son of Haran®® left to emigrate to 
where God commanded them. They settled in the land of Palestine. His wealth 
and the wealth of Lot increased. Abraham said to Lot: “God has increased our 
wealth and livestock for us. Therefore, go apart from us, and settle in the cities of 
Sodom and Gomorrah"— near the place where Abraham was. When Lot came 
to the city"? of Sodom and Gomorrah and settled there, the king of that region 
came upon him, fought with him, and took his wealth. Abraham went and 
rescued his wealth.?! 

God enriched Abraham with much wealth. He said, "Lord, what am I to do 
with wealth, when I have no offspring?" God sent a revelation, "I will multiply 
your offspring until they become as numerous as the stars." 

Sarah had a slave-girl named Hagar, and she gave her to Abraham. He had 
intercourse with Hagar, and she conceived and bore Ishmael. Abraham was 
then eighty-six years old. God said, “I will multiply your offspring | and set 
lasting dominion among them forever, so that no one shall know their number." 

When Hagar bore a child, Sarah became jealous. She said, "Take her and her 
child away from me.” He took her away, along with Ishmael, and brought them 
to Mecca. He settled them at the Sacred House and left them. Hagar said to 
him, “In whose care are you leaving us?" He said, “In the care of the Lord of this 
building." And he said, “O God, I have made my son to dwell in a valley where is 
no sown land by Thy Holy House"? 

The water that Hagar had with her ran out, and Ishmael became very thirsty. 
Hagar set out to search for water. She climbed onto al-Safa and saw a bird 
standing near it."? She came back, and the bird had scratched the earth with 
its feet, and water came out. She collected it so that it would not run off. This is 
the well of Zamzam.”* 


Arabian peninsula generally, and is not restricted to modern Syria. On its designation as 
“the Holy Land,” see Griffith, The Bible in Arabic, 192, note 74. 

69  Confusingly, both Abraham’s brother and his cousin are named Haran. The Arabic distin- 
guishes them: Abraham’s brother is called Haran b. Tarakh; his cousin is called Kharan b. 
Nāhūr. However, the scribe himself seems to have become confused and wrote Kharan b. 
Tarakh once, correcting it to Haran. Cf. al-Tabari, Ta'rikh, 1:266. 

70 Sic. 

71 Cf. Genesis 14, especially v. 12-16. 

72 Cf. Qur'an 14:37. 

73 Possibly, “near him,” i.e., near Ishmael. The masculine pronoun is ambiguous, as the name 
of the hill al-Safa can be either masculine or feminine. 

74 The stories about the origins of this well located beside the sacred mosque in Mecca are 
summarized in the article by Jacqueline Chabbi in £7’, s.v. Zamzam. 
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Lot's people committed sins. They used to approach male beings/?— that 
was because Iblis once appeared to them in the form of a beardless youth and 
commanded them to have intercourse with him. They came to have such an 
appetite for it that they abandoned having intercourse with women and took to 
having intercourse with males. Lot forbade them to do it, but they did not stop. 
They committed such outrages in their judgments that they became proverbial 
for outrage and people said, "More unjust than a judgment of Sodom" If a man 
among them did something loathsome to someone, and the latter hit him or 
flogged him, he would say to him, “Give me a wage for what I did to you.” They 
had two judges, named Shaqni and Shaqruni, who judged unjustly, wrongfully, 
and outrageously.”6 

When the actions and injustice of Lot's people increased, God sent angels 
to destroy them. They stayed with Abraham, who used to receive visitors and 
extend hospitality. When they stopped with him, he offered them a roasted 
calf. When he saw them not eating, he became suspicious, and so they made 
themselves known to him." They said, “We are messengers of your Lord, come 
for the destruction of this town." They meant the town of Sodom, where the 
people of Lot were. Abraham said to them, | "Lot is there." They said, "We know 
well who is there; we will certainly save him and his family, except for his wife." 
Sarah, Abraham’s wife, was standing there, and she marveled at what they said; 
and so they gave her the good news of Isaac. She said, “Shall I give birth, being 
an old woman, and this my husband is an old man?””? Abraham was a hundred 
years old, and she was ninety. 

When the angels came to Lot and his wife saw them, she sent out smoke 
to her people.8° So they approached Lot and said, “Hand us your guests.” He 
said, “Do not dishonor me regarding my guests."?! When they persisted, Gabriel 
turned them away and blinded them. Then (the angels) said to Lot, “We will kill 


75 The language echoes Quran 26:165 and 54:33-39. 

76 +The names reflect Jewish tradition (from Hebrew sheqer, falsehood). See Ginzberg, Leg- 
ends of the Jews, 1:246—247; discussed by Griffith, The Bible in Arabic, 193, note 80. 

77 The language echoes Quran 11:70. 

78 | Quràn 29:32. 

79 Qurān 1:72. 

80 Arabic, dakhkhanat li-qawmihá, is ambiguous. One tradition sees her as being an unbe- 
liever who intentionally signaled the Sodomites about the arrival of the guests; another 
sees her as unintentionally alerting them to the arrival of guests because of the smoke of 
her cooking fire. 

81 Echoing Quran 15:68. 
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them.” “When?” he asked. “In the morning," they said. He said, "Will you give 
them time until morning?" Gabriel said to him, "Is not the morning near?"?? 
When it was dawn, Gabriel said to him, “Leave!” and then he overturned the 
city on them. It is also said that a fire descended upon them. None of them was 
saved. Lot's wife was among them, and she was turned to salt. None of them 
remained to tell of it. 

God gave Abraham Isaac the son of Sarah, and people marveled at it. They 
said, “An old man of a hundred years and an old woman of ninety years!" Isaac 
turned out to resemble Abraham very closely. 

Abraham used to visit Ishmael and his mother all the time.83 When Ishmael 
grew up and became a man, he married a woman from the tribe of Jurhum.?^ 
Once Abraham came to visit him and did not find him. Ishmael's mother had 
died, so Abraham spoke with his wife, but her attitude did not please him. He 
asked her about Ishmael, and she said that he was out in the pasture. He said, 
“When he comes back, tell him: Change the threshold of your door.”85 When 
Ishmael came back from his pasture, his wife said to him, "An old man came 
here asking for you." Ishmael said, "What did he say to you?" She said, "He said 
to me, ‘Tell him: Change the threshold of your door.” “You are loosed,” he said; 
and he divorced her and married al-Hayfa’, the daughter of Mudad, of the tribe 
of Jurhum. Abraham came back to them a year later. He stopped at the house of 
Ishmael and did not find him, but he found his wife. “How are you?” he asked. 
“Well,” she said. “May it be so!” he said; | "Where is your husband?” She said, 
“He is not here. Stay a while.” He said, “I cannot." She said, “Give me your head, 
that I may kiss it." He did so, and said, "When your husband comes back, greet 
him, and say to him: Hold fast to the threshold of your door" When Ishmael 
came back, his wife gave him the report about Abraham. He bent down to the 
imprint of his foot, to kiss it. 

Then God ordered Abraham to build the Ka‘ba, raise its foundations, issue 
the call to the pilgrimage among the people, and show them its rituals.96 
Abraham and Ishmael built up the foundations, until they reached the place 
of the stone. At that point Mount Abu Qubays called out to Abraham, *I have 
something in trust for you"—and it gave him the stone, and he put it in its place. 


82 Quran 11:81. 

83 Two versions of the following story can be found in al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 1:281-285. 

84 An ancient Arab tribe said to have controlled the Ka‘ba before the advent of the Quraysh. 
See the article by W. Montgomery Watt in £77, s.v. Djurhum. 

85 The term ‘ataba (threshold) is used metonymically of a wife. See Lane, Lexicon, s.v. 

86 Parallel, al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 1:274—-277. 
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Abraham issued the call to the pilgrimage among the people.$" When the Day 
of Tarwiya?? came, Gabriel said to him, “Provide yourself with water!”—and so 
it was named Tarwiya. Then he came to Mina, and Gabriel said to him, "Spend 
the night here!” Then he came to ‘Arafat, and there he built a mosque of white 
stones, where he prayed the noon and afternoon prayers. Then Gabriel directed 
him to ‘Arafat and said to him, "This is ‘Arafat; recognize it!"$?— and so it was 
given the name ‘Arafat. Then he rushed him away?? from ‘Arafat, and when he 
came opposite the two narrow places, he said to him, “Advance!”—and so it 
was named al-Muzdalifa.?! He said to him, “Join together the two prayers!"— 
and so it was named Jam‘.92 When he reached the Waymark,9?? he slept there, 
and God commanded him to sacrifice his son.9?^ Accounts differ about whether 
it was Ishmael or Isaac. Some say it was Ishmael, because it was he who had 
established his house and home there, whereas Isaac was in Syria. Others say 
it was Isaac, because Abraham had sent Ishmael away and had sent his mother 
away with him; also, Isaac at that time was a boy, while Ishmael was a man who 


87 Other accounts of Abraham's institution of the rites of the pilgrimage may be found in 
al-Tabani, Ta’rikh, 1:286—289. 

88 Arabic, Yawm al-Tarwiya, the eighth day of Dhül-Hijja, the day when the pilgrims provided 
themselves with water for the journey to ‘Arafat, here explained as derived from the 
phrase, Tarawwi min al-m@ (Provide yourself with water). Other explanations were also 
given. See Lane, Lexicon, s.v. 

89 The Arabic, hadhihi Arafat fa-'rifha, explains the name as derived from the verb ‘arafa 
(know, recognize). 

90 Arabic, afada bihi, which gives the technical term (ifada) for the return of the pilgrims 
from ‘Arafat. 

91 Another etymologizing explanation: He said to him izdalif, and so it was named al- 
Muzdalifa. 

92 Another etymologizing explanation: He said to him ijma‘ the two prayers, and so it was 
named Jam‘ 

93 Arabic, al-Mash‘ar, which occurs in Qur'an 2398, “But when you press on from Arafat, 
then remember God at the Holy Waymark.” The word can mean, “guidepost,” or “place of 
religious rites.” The commentators disagree about whether it means Muzdalifa, Jam‘, or 
Mecca itself. See al-Tabari, Jami' al-bayan (ed. Boulaq) 2367-169. 

94 Ed. Leiden puts a section mark between, “... he slept there" and "God commanded him 
to sacrifice his son" M has no such indication, and it is more natural to read the two 
statements, connected as they are by the conjunction fa- (“and so,’ or “and therefore") 
as linked, since some traditions imply that the command was imparted to Abraham in a 
dream. In fact, the narrative in al-Ya'qübi continues “in the morning,” suggesting that the 
command indeed was given while Abraham slept. Cf. al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 1:295. The placing 
of Abraham’s sacrifice of his son in the context of the pilgrimage has been identified as a 
specifically Shi'ite element; cf. Reuven Firestone, Journeys in Holy Lands, 120-121. 
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had already fathered a child. The accounts have multiplied concerning this one 
or that one, and people differ about them.95 

In the morning, Abraham came to Mina and said to the boy, “Take me to visit 
the House.’ Then he said to his son, “God has commanded me to sacrifice you.” 
He said, "My father, do as you are commanded."96 So he took a knife, made him 
lie down at Jamrat al-‘Aqaba,%” and threw | a donkey's saddle-cloth under him. 
He put the blade to his throat, and he turned his face away from him. Gabriel 
turned the blade away. Abraham looked, and behold the blade had been turned 
away. He did that three times. Then a cry was heard: “O Abraham, you have 
confirmed the vision."?8 Gabriel took the boy, and, when a ram came down from 
the summit of Mount Thabir, he put it in his place and sacrificed it. The People 
of the Book say that it was Isaac and that he did this to him in the desert of the 
Amorites in Syria.99 

When Abraham finished his pilgrimage and was about to depart, he gave 
his testament to his son Ishmael, to stay by the Holy House and conduct the 
pilgrimage and its rites for the people. He told him that God would multiply 
his numbers, make his progeny fruitful, and establish blessings and prosperity 
among his children. 

Sarah died when they reached Syria, and Abraham married Keturah, who 
bore him many children. They were Zimran, Jokshan, Medan, Midian, Ishbak, 
and Shuah.!9? Abraham died; the day of his death was Tuesday, the tenth of Ab. 
He was one hundred and ninety-five years old. 


Isaac, the Son of Abraham 


When Abraham died in Syria, Isaac arose after him. He married Rebekah, the 
daughter of Bethuel. She became pregnant, and her pregnancy became heavy. 
God revealed to Isaac, “I will bring from her womb two peoples and two nations, 
and will make the younger greater than the elder.” Rebekah bore the twins Esau 
and Jacob. Esau emerged first, and Jacob emerged after him, his heel with Esau's 


95 See, for example, al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 1:290-301. 

96 Quran 37302. 

97  Onthe pilgrimage route between Mecca and ‘Arafat, there are three halting places in the 
Valley of Minà where pilgrims throw stones at a pillar said to represent Satan. Each is 
called a jamra (pebble). Jamrat al-Aqaba is the jamra closest to Mecca. 

98 Quran 37:104-105. 

99  Forthislocation, cf. Schatzhóhle, 146 (trans. Budge, 149). 

100 Cf Genesis 25:1-2, and al-Tabani, Ta’rikh, 1:345. 
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heel; so he was named Jacob.!?! On the day that a son was born to him, Isaac 
was | sixty years old. 

Isaac loved Esau, and Rebekah loved Jacob. Isaac dwelt in the valley of Gerar. 
He had lost his eyesight, so he said to his son Esau, "Take your sword and your 
bow and go out and hunt some game for me, that I may eat and bless you before 
I die" Rebekah his mother heard this and said to Jacob, "Make food for your 
father: Go to the flock, take two kids, make food, and bring it to your father, so 
that the blessing may settle on you." He said, "I am afraid that he will curse me." 
She said, "If he curses you, may your curse be upon me.’ So Jacob went and took 
two kids. He slaughtered them, cooked them, and brought them to Isaac. 

Esau had hairy arms. Jacob therefore took the skins of the two kids and put 
them on his forearms. When he set the food before his father, the latter said, 
"The voice is Jacob's voice, but the touch is Esau's touch." Then he blessed him, 
prayed for him, and said to him, “Be head over your brothers." 

When Esau came with his game, Isaac said to him, "Who set the food before 
me, and I blessed him?— and blessed he shall be!” Esau said, “My brother Jacob 
has cheated me.” Isaac said to him, “I have made him head over you and over 
his brothers.” Then he prayed for him and said, “You shall settle on the heights 
of the land.”!02 

Isaac commanded Jacob to travel to Harran, to be with Laban,!?? the son 
of [Bethuel, the son of Nahor,] the brother of Abraham. Isaac feared for him 
from Esau. He ordered him not to marry any of the women of the Canaanites. 
So Jacob went to Harran, to his maternal uncle Laban. Isaac's lifespan was one 
hundred and eighty-five years. 


101 The derivation of Jacob's name (Arabic Ya qub, Hebrew Ya'aqob) from the word for heel 
(Arabic ‘agib, Hebrew geb) works equally well in both languages. Cf. Genesis 25:26. 

102 The text of al-Ya‘qubi, which is meant to reflect Genesis 27:39, is problematic. The Mss, 
including M, read, ‘ala sumrati l-ardi tanzilu, which means, "On the duskiness of the 
land you shall settle.” Houtsma emended this to, ‘ala samiyyati l-ardi tanzilu, which is 
what I have translated. I suspect that the original reading was ‘ala saminati l-ardi tanzilu, 
“On the fattest of the land you shall settle.’ (The phrase is attested in Arabic; see Lane, 
Lexicon, s.v. samin.) This would exactly render the Hebrew, mishmanne ha-'res yihyeh 
moshabeka, "The fatnesses of the land shall be your dwelling,” as well as the Syriac 
(Peshitta) understanding of it, b-shumanah d-ar'à nehwe mawtbak. The translation, "Away 
from the fatness of the earth ...” (Rsv) is based on an exegetical tradition (as old as the 
Septuagint) that sees the initial mim of mishmanné as a shortening of the preposition 
min, from. Neither the Syriac nor al-Ya‘qubi follows this tradition. 

103 Reading as emended by Houtsma. The text of the Mss is corrupt at this point. It reads, “to 
Harran, to be with his child Laban, the son of Abraham, the brother of Isaac.” 
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Jacob, the Son of Isaac 


Then Isaac said to Jacob: “God has made you a prophet and has made your 
offspring prophets. He has conferred wealth and blessing on you." He ordered 
him to travel to Paddan, which is in a place in Syria. So he traveled to Paddan; 
and when he entered it, he saw a woman with a flock of sheep at a well, wanting 
to water her sheep, but on the wellhead there was a stone which could be lifted 
only by several men. He asked her who she was, and she said, "I am the daughter 
of Laban." Now Laban was Jacob's maternal uncle. So he removed the stone and 
drew water for her. He went to his uncle, and the latter gave her!* to him in 
marriage. Jacob said, “Rachel, her sister, is the one who was designated for me.” 
He said: “This one is the elder. I will give you Rachel to marry, too.” So he married 
both of them together.!05 

He went in to Leah first, and with her he fathered Reuben, Simeon, Levi, 
Judah, Issachar, and Zebulun, as well as a girl named Dinah. Then his uncle gave 
him his other daughter, Rachel, in marriage. Children were slow in coming for 
her, so that she was distressed. Then God granted her Joseph and Benjamin. 
Jacob had intercourse with Zilpah, a servant girl of Leah, and by him she bore 
Gad, Asher, and Naphtali. Then he had intercourse with Rachel's slave, and she 
bore Dan. 

Some say that Jacob married Rachel before Leah. The People of the Book say 
that he married both of them at the same time. Rachel died, but Leah survived. 

Joseph was the most beloved of Jacob’s children to Jacob, because he was the 
most beautiful of them in countenance, and his mother was the most beloved 
of his wives to him. His brothers envied him for this. They took him out with 
them, and the events that God has recounted in His mighty book took place, 
until Joseph was sold and enslaved.!06 He was away from his father for forty 
years. Then God returned him to him. Joseph brought them all together in 
Egypt, according to what God recounted in His book. 

A number of children were born to Joseph in Egypt. | Jacob stayed in Egypt 
seventeen years. When it was time for him to die, he charged his son Joseph that 


104 Sic Mss. One is tempted to correct fyyaha, “her,” to Liya, "Leah," which would make better 
sense: “He went to his uncle, but the latter gave Leah to him in marriage.’ This would refer 
to Laban’s trick of substituting Leah for Rachel on the wedding night (Genesis 29:23). How- 
ever, al-Ya‘qubi's method of condensation and summarization leaves the matter unclear. 

105 Thisis forbidden by Quran 4:23, which, however, seems to make an exception for this case: 
“Forbidden to you are ... and that you should take to you two sisters together, unless it be 
a thing of the past.” 

106 The greater part of Sura 12 of the Qur'an is devoted to the story of Joseph. 
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his offspring should not bury him in Egypt. He died when he was one hundred 
and forty years old. 


The Offspring of Jacob 


Jacob had twelve sons:!©7 Reuben, Simeon, Levi, Judah, Issachar, Zebulun, Jo- 
seph, Benjamin, Gad, Asher, Dan, and Naphtali. These are the sons of Jacob; 
they are the sons of Israel,!°8 and they are the tribes.!0? Reuben's sons were 
Hanoch, Pallu, Hezron, and Carmi. Simeon's sons were Jemuel, Jamin, and 
Shaul. Levi's sons were Gershon, Kohath, and Merari. Judah's sons were Er, 
Onan, Shelah, Perez, and Zerah. Issachar's sons were Tola, Puvah, Iob, and 
Shimron. Asher's sons were Imnah, Ishvah, Ishvi, Beriah, and Serah.!!? The sons 
of Zebulun were Sered, Elon, and Jahleel. The sons of Joseph in the land of 
Egypt were Ephraim and Manasseh. Benjamin's sons were Bela, Becher, Ashbel, 
Naaman, Ehi, Muppim, Huppim, and Ard. Gad's sons were Ziphion, Shuni, 
Ezbon, Eri, Arodi, and Areli. Naphtali's sons were Jahzeel, Guni, Jezer, and 
Shillem. These were the children of Jacob, and his childrens' children, who were 
assembled with Joseph in Egypt, along with the offspring of Joseph who were 
born in Egypt. | He gave them land and said, “Plant, and a fifth of what comes 
up belongs to Pharaoh.” 

When Jacob's time to die came, he gathered his children and his children's 
children. He blessed them, prayed for them, and made a pronouncement to 
each of them.!!! He gave Joseph his sword and his bow. Joseph brought his sons 
Manasseh and Ephraim to him, putting Manasseh on his right and Ephraim 
on his left, because Manasseh was the eldest; but Jacob put his right hand over 


107 Cf. Genesis 46:8-27, which al-Ya'qubi follows exactly, making allowance for copyists' errors 
in the spelling of these non-Arabic names. 

108 The Mss have Isra'il Allah. This puzzling expression may be (1) a copyist's error (as the 
Leiden editor implies), (2) a longer version of Israel-Jacob's name (Isra'il-Allah, on the 
pattern of ‘Abd-Allah), or (3) a qualification, "God's Israel,” in the sense that God favored 
Israel with a series of prophets in his progeny. 

109 Arabic, asbat, a word that occurs five times in the Qur'an, always referring to the tribes of 
Israel. Arabic exegetes gave various explanations of it, but it is probably borrowed from 
Hebrew shébet (tribe). See the article by Ella Landau-Tasseron in Encyclopaedia of the 
Qur'ün, s.v. Tribes and Clans. 

110 Genesis 46:17 identifies Serah as a daughter of Asher. She will appear below in al-Ya‘qubi's 
narrative as the woman who showed Moses where the coffin of Joseph was hidden. 

111 Cf. Genesis 49, the testament of Jacob addressed to each of his sons in turn. 
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onto Ephraim. He charged Joseph to carry him away and to bury him beside the 
tomb of Abraham and Isaac. 

When Jacob died they continued to weep for him for seventy days. Then 
Joseph carried him away, taking with him some young servants of the people of 
Egypt. He brought him to the land of Palestine and buried him beside the grave 
of Abraham and Isaac. When they had finished burying Jacob, Joseph said to 
his brothers, *Return with me to the land of Egypt." But they, fearing him, said 
to him, "Your father Jacob charged you to forgive us our sin." He said, "Do not 
fear me, for I fear God.” So their hearts were soothed, and they returned to the 
land of Egypt and stayed there. 

Joseph lived a long time in Egypt. When it came time for him to die, he 
gathered the children of Israel and said: "After a time you will leave the land 
of Egypt, when God sends a man called Moses son of Amram, of the offspring 
of Levi son of Jacob. God will remember you and raise you up. Take my body 
out of this land, and bury me by the graves of my fathers" Joseph died at the 
age of one hundred and ten. He was put into a coffin of stone, and was put into 
the Nile.!2 

The prophet Job lived in that era. He was the son of Amos, son of Zerah, son 
of Reuel, son of Esau, son of Isaac, son of Abraham. He was very wealthy. God 
put him to the test because of asin that he had committed, but he gave thanks 
to God and endured patiently. Then God lifted the trial from him and returned 
his wealth to him and doubled it. 


Moses, the Son of Amram 


Moses, the son of Amram, the son of Kohath, the son of Levi, the son of Jacob, 
was born in Egypt in the time of Pharaoh the Mighty, who was al-Walid ibn 
Mus'ab— some say that his name was Zalmi.!? The children of Israel were 
in Egypt at that time, having lived since the time of Joseph in slavery and 
servitude. 


112 ~~ Cf. al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 1:413. For a summary of the Jewish sources for this story, including the 
story of how Moses miraculously was able to find the coffin and thus fulfill the promise to 
bury Joseph by his fathers, narrated by al-Ya'qübi below, see Ginzberg, The Legends of the 
Jews, 2181-184; 3:122. Cf. al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 1:482—483, 486. 

113 The assigning of an Arabic name to the Pharaoh of the time of Moses occurs in many 
Arabic historians. Cf. al-Tabari, Ta"rikh, 1:378, 412, and 444, where this al-Walid b. Mus'ab, 
an infidel, is said to have succeeded his brother Qabis b. Mus‘ab, who had believed in the 
religion of Joseph. 
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Pharaoh's sorcerers and priests had said to him: “At this time a child will 
be born of the children of Israel who will despoil you of your rule, and your 
destruction will be because of him” Pharaoh had ruled Egypt for a long time, 
enjoying such security that he said, "T am your Lord, the Most High!"^ He gave 
orders for a guard to be set over every pregnant woman of the children of Israel, 
so that whenever one of their woman gave birth to a boy, her child was killed. 
When Moses' mother went into labor, the midwife said to her, ^I will conceal 
it for you." So when she gave birth, the midwife said to the guard, “Only blood 
came out of her.” 

God sent an inspiration to the mother of Moses: "Make a chest and put him 
in it. Bring it out at night and put it into Egypt's Nile.” She did this. The wind 
pushed it and drove it to the shore, and Pharaoh’s wife, seeing it, came close 
enough to pick it up. When she opened the chest and saw Moses, she was 
seized with love for him. She said to Pharaoh, “Let us adopt him as a son.” She 
sought someone to nurse him, but he took nothing from the wet nurses until 
his mother came; from her he took milk. He grew to be a handsome youth and 
matured more quickly than other boys mature. 

Joseph had said to the sons of Israel, "You will not cease to be in torment 
until a curly-haired boy comes of the offspring of Levi son of Jacob, one called 
Moses son of Amram." When the children of Israel had been in this state for a 
long time, they cried out and came to one of their elders. He said to them, "It is 
as if he were already with you!” While they were talking, Moses stood by them. | 
When the elder saw him, he recognized him by the description. "What is your 
name?" he asked. “Moses,” he said. “Whose son are you?” he asked. “The son of 
Amram,” he said. So he and the people stood up; they kissed his hands and his 
feet, and he took them as followers.!!5 

One day Moses entered one of the cities of Egypt, and behold one of his 
followers was fighting with a man of Pharaoh's family. So Moses struck the man 
and killed him. Pharaoh and Pharaoh's family got word of it, and they planned 
to kill him. When he learned of this, he set out on his own alone, wandering 
until he came to Midian. He hired himself out to the prophet Shu'ayb, the son 
of Nunab, the son of Anqa, the son of Midian, the son of Abraham, on condition 
that he give him one of his two daughters in marriage.!!6 


114 Quran 79:24. 

115 Arabic, “He took them as a shia.’ The word has overtones of a party or sect, as in the phrase, 
shi'at Ali, the partisans of ‘Ali. 

116 The identification of the biblical Jethro, Moses’ father-in-law, with the Quranic prophet 
Shu‘ayb is based on the connection of both to Midian. No such connection is implied in 
the Quran. In al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 1:365, Jethro is said to have been Shu‘ayb, while at 1:462, 
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Having fulfilled his term of employment, Moses set out with his wife for 
the Holy House, according to the report about him that God has related in 
His mighty book." While Moses was traveling on his way, he saw a fire and 
headed toward it, leaving his household behind. When he came near, there was 
a bush blazing with fire from its bottom to its top. When he drew near, his soul 
held back; he was apprehensive, and his fear grew great. Then God, may He be 
glorified and exalted, called out to him, "Moses, do not fear, for surely you are 
safe." So his fear subsided. God commanded him to throw down his staff; he 
threw it down, and it became a snake as big as the trunk of a palm tree. Then 
God commanded him to pick it up, and it became a staff. 

God sent him to Pharaoh and commanded him to go to him and summon 
him to worship God. The command distressed Moses to his very heart. So God 
said: “I command you to go to one of my slaves who has disregarded my grace, 
does not fear my devising, and maintains that he does not know me. I swear by 
my strength: were it not for justice and the agreement which I have put between 
me and my creation, I would strike him the blow of a mighty One at whose 
wrath heaven and earth grow angry." Moses said: “O God, strengthen my arm 
by means of my brother Aaron. I have killed a soul among them, and I fear they 
will kill me"? | God said to him: “I have done it. Go, you and your brother, with 
my signs, and bring out the children of Israel. This is the time for me to bring 
them out of slavery and servitude." So Moses returned his wife to her father. He 
and his brother Aaron went to Pharaoh and told him what God had sent him to 
say. He informed the Israelites, and their happiness was great; they knew that 
Joseph had told them the truth. 

Then they traveled to Pharaoh's gate. Moses was wearing a tunic of wool; 
around his waist was a rope of fiber, and in his hand was a staff. He was 
forbidden entry. So he struck the gate with the staff, and the doors opened. He 


Jethro is said to have been the nephew of Shu'ayb. The names in the genealogy of Shu'ayb 
are uncertain. M has Shu'ayb b. Nünab b. ‘Aya (ed. Leiden corrects to 'Anqa, on the basis 
of al-Mas'üdi, Murüj, 1:54 [§ 86]) b. Madan (for Madyan?) b. Ibrahim. 

117 The narrative that follows is based on Qur’an 28:29ff. Lacking in the Qur'anic account is 
any mention of the Holy House (Bayt al-Maqdis, the normal designation for Jerusalem) as 
a destination. However, in al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 1:447, there is a report that Pharaoh dreamt 
that “a fire came from Bayt al-Maqdis until it overcame the houses of Egypt; the Egyptians 
were burned, while the Israelites were left.” (Trans. W. M. Brinner.) Moses’ return to Egypt 
via Palestine would demonstrate that Pharaoh's dream was fulfilled. 

118 Qurān 28:31. 

119 Quran 28:33, 35. 
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entered and said to Pharaoh:!”° “I am the messenger of the Lord of the worlds. 
He has sent me to you so that you should believe in Him and send the children 
of Israel with me." Pharaoh, deemingthis to be an affair of great magnitude, said 
to him, “Produce a sign by which we may know your truthfulness.” So Moses 
threw down his staff, and it became an enormous snake with its mouth open. 
Itbent toward Pharaoh, who asked Moses to ward it off from him. Then Moses 
put his hand into the front of his tunic and brought it out white, without the 
bane of leprosy. 

Pharaoh wanted to believe in him, but Haman?! said to him, “O king, are 
there none among your servants who can do the like of this?” He brought sor- 
cerers from the whole country, and they were informed about Moses. They 
spent time making hollow ropes and hollow staffs out of cow skins, embellish- 
ing them and putting mercury into them. They heated the places onto which 
they intended to throw down the ropes and staffs. Then Pharaoh took his seat 
and had Moses brought in, and the sorcerers threw down their ropes and staffs. 
When the mercury was heated, it moved, and the ropes and staffs “walked.” 
Then Moses threw his staff down, and it devoured everything until nothing 
remained. The sorcerers recoiled. Pharaoh had some of them killed. 

God sent Moses to Pharaoh with signs: the staff, the hand that came out | 
of his bosom white, locusts, lice, frogs, blood, and the death of the first-born. 
When this kept happening to them, Pharaoh said to him, "If you remove the 
wrath from us, we will believe and send the children of Israel out with you.” So 
God removed it from them, but they did not believe. 

God commanded Moses to bring the sons of Israel out. When they were 
about to leave, he looked for the body of Joseph son of Jacob, to take it with 
him, as Joseph had commanded the children of Israel. Serah, the daughter of 
Asher son of Jacob, came to him and said, “Will you guarantee my survival!?? 
so that I will guide you to it?" He gave her the guarantee, and she brought him 


120 The narrative echoes Qur'an 7:103 ff. 

121 The Quran makes Haman, who appears in the Bible as the evil counselor of King Aha- 
suerus in the book of Esther, into an archetype of evil counsel at the court of Pharaoh in 
Egypt. See Qur’an 28:6, 8, 38; 40:24, 36. In 29:39, Haman, Korah, and Pharaoh are linked as 
rejecters of Moses' signs. 

122 The Arabic (tadmanu li al-baqa’) is somewhat enigmatic. Al-Tabari's version provides two 
rather different interpretations. In the first version, the woman wants to be guaranteed a 
room in paradise with Moses. In that case, baqa’ would be a virtual synonym of khulid, 
immortality. In his second version, the woman wants to be assured that Moses will not 
leave her behind; she merely wants to survive (the more general meaning of baqa’). See 
al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 1:482—483, 486. 
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to a place by the Nile and said to him, “It is here!” Moses took four plates of 
gold. On one he drew the figure of an eagle, on another the figure of a lion, on 
another the figure of a man, and on another the figure of a bull.!23 On each plate 
he wrote the Greatest Name of God.!24 He threw them into the water, and the 
stone casket containing Joseph's body floated up. One plate, on which was the 
figure of a bull, remained in Moses' possession. He gave it to Serah, the daughter 
of Asher, and he took away the casket. 

Moses set out with the children of Israel. They were six hundred thousand 
mature men. Pharaoh and his army pursued him, but God drowned them all— 
they were a million horsemen. Gabriel is said to have come down while Pharaoh 
and his men were trying to enter in pursuit of them. When Gabriel descended, 
not a single horse of Pharaoh's cavalry had yet crossed. Gabriel was on a filly, 
and Pharaoh was on a horse with a long tail. Gabriel entered the sea. Pharaoh's 
horse caught sight of Gabriel's filly and plunged into the sea after her; Pharaoh's 
men followed him and all of them— Pharaoh and all his men—drowned.'?5 
The sea closed over them, and Moses went into the desert. 

The children of Israel began to urge him to enter into the Holy Land quickly, | 
but God revealed to Moses that it was forbidden to them for forty years, so 
they stayed in the desert. When their thirst became very great, God revealed to 
Moses that he should strike the rock with his staff. Moses stood up angrily and 
struck the rock. Twelve springs gushed forth, a spring for each tribe to drink 
from. But God revealed to Moses: "You struck the rock before hallowing me 
and did not mention my name; therefore you, too, will not leave the desert." He 
commanded him to build the tent of meeting!?® there, to put the sanctuary!2” 


123 The four figures are mentioned in the versions of the story in Ginzberg, The Legends of the 
Jews, 23181184, and 3322, where the lion, the man, the eagle, and the bull are identified as 

"the beings represented on the Celestial Throne." The ultimate source for these figures is 
the Prophet Ezekiel's vision of four living creatures that draw the divine chariot in Ezekiel 
1. They also appear in Revelation 4:6-8. 

124 Arabic, ism Allah al-azam. This detail is not in the material recorded by Ginzberg or in al- 
Tabari. In this context, the Greatest Name of God would be the Tetragrammaton, YHWH, 
to which magical powers are often attributed. 

125 Cf. al-Tabari, Ta'rikh, 1:487-488. 

126 Arabic, qubbat al-zaman, “the dome-tent of time.’ It appears to be a literal translation of 
Hebrew ohel mo'ed, rendered in the Rsv by “tent of meeting.” Hebrew mod, like its Arabic 
cognate maw id, can mean both the time of a meeting and the meeting itself. The Targums 
and the Syriac Peshitta both render the phrase as “the tabernacle of time” (Syriac mashkan 
zabna), and this seems to be the source of the phrase in al-Ya‘qubi. 

127 Arabic, al-haykal. 
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in it, and to put the ark of the presence"? in the sanctuary. Aaron was to be 
the priest of that sanctuary, which no one but he was to enter. He? collected 
the yarn of the women of the children of Israel and it was woven into cloth, 
and he collected all their jewelry. He made a tent one hundred cubits long; in 
its high place was the sanctuary, and in the high place of the sanctuary was the 
ark of the presence. This work of his took place in the second year of his exodus 
from Egypt. In it he put a table of gold. He made golden bells for the tabernacle 
and crowned the tabernacle with jewels. In it he put a golden censer for the 
incense. In it he put a golden lamp stand crowned with jewels. Aaron alone 
used to enter the tabernacle to sanctify God, while Moses was by the curtain 
and the rest of the children of Israel were in the tent. A cloud used to hover 
over the tabernacle, and it would not leave it. God commanded them to offer 
their offerings. He said to Moses:!°° “Say to the children of Israel that they shall 
offer an offering free of blemishes, of cattle and sheep. They shall put the fat 
of the offering on the altar and sprinkle the blood over it also. Any part of the 
offering is lawful for the sons of Aaron exclusively; it is forbidden for anyone 
else. Anyone who commits a sin, let him offer an offering to God at the altar 
according to what he can afford: from the cattle or the herd, or two turtle-doves, 
or two young pigeons." 

God revealed to Moses that he should to write the Ten Verses?! on two 
tablets of emerald, and he wrote them as God commanded him. These are the 
Ten Verses: 


God said: I am the Lord, who brought you out of the land of the house of 
slavery and servitude. You shall have no other god but me. 

You shall not take for yourself a likeness or an image resembling me 
from above the heavens or under the earth. You shall not bow down to 
them or worship them; for I am the Lord, the omnipotent king, exacting 
the debts of the fathers from the sons: my vengeance is threefold and 


128 Arabic, tabut al-sakina, literally, “the ark of the Sakina.” Arabic sakina is borrowed from 
Hebrew shakina. The Hebrew word itself is post-Biblical, but was a way of referring to the 
“glory of the Lord” that filled the tabernacle after its erection and consecration (Exodus 
40:34). See the article by T. Fahd in £7’, s.v. Sakina. 

129 That is, Moses. 

130 Cf. Leviticus 5:7. 

131 Arabic, al-‘ashr al-ayat, the ten signs or ten verses. Perhaps this is an echo of the Hebrew 
as rendered by the Syriac. In Exodus 20:1-17, the commandments are introduced by the 
formula, “God spoke all these words (dabarim).” The Peshitta renders dabarim by petgame, 
which means both “words” and “verses,” and this explains the use of ayat. 
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fourfold for whoever hates me, but I work my benefits for whoever loves 
meand keeps my commandment to the thousands of thousands, for those 
who love me, who keep my commandments. 

Third: you shall not swear by the name of the Lord falsely, because God 
will not acquit anyone who swears by His name falsely. 

Remember the sabbath day, to keep it pure. Work for six days and strive 
in all your works, but the seventh day is the sabbath of the Lord your God; 
you shall not do any work on it—you, [your son,] your daughter, your 
slave, your maidservant, your cattle, your beasts, or anyone living in your 
towns. For in six days God created heaven and earth, the stars, and all that 
is eminent in the heavens.!?? Therefore God blessed the seventh day and 
made it pure. 

Honor your father and your mother, that your days may be long in the 
land that the Lord your God has given you. 

You shall not kill. 

You shall not commit adultery. 

You shall not steal. 

You shall not bear false witness against your companion. 

You shall not covet your companion's house, his wife, his slave, his 
maidservant, his ox, his ass, or any of your companion's wealth. 


Moses ascended Mount Sinai. He stayed forty days and wrote | the Torah. 


Finding him slow to return, the children of Israel said to Aaron, “Moses has gone 


away, and we do not think he will return."33 Then they took their wives’ jewels, 


and out of them they made a hollow calf into which the wind would enter and 


make a mooing sound inside. God said to Moses: "The children of Israel have 


taken a calf and have worshipped it instead of me. Let me destroy them." Moses 


132 


133 


Arabic, wa-jamia mà fara'a fi -sam@. The sense might also be, “and all that ascends into 
the heavens.’ It is unclear why al-Ya‘qubi, whose version of the Ten Commandments is 
very close to the original, suddenly introduces a phrase that is not in the original, and, to 
compound the mystery, leaves out the words "but rested on the seventh day" The notion 
that God “rested” is explicitly rejected by Qur'àn 50:38: "We created the heavens and the 
earth, and what between them is, in six days, and no weariness touched Us." Yet al-Ya‘qubi 
usually does not change Jewish and Christian accounts that do not accord with the Qur'an. 
For example, he relates the Christian accounts of the crucifixion faithfully; only afterward 
does he note that the Qur'an, which he deems the true account, says that Jesus was not 
really crucified. So the reason for the omission here is not clear. 

Cf. Exodus 32. 
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prayed for them and said, "Lord, be mindful for their sake of Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob, and let the people of Egypt not rejoice at their misfortune.” 

Moses came down from the mountain after forty days. When he saw the calf 
and saw them cleaving to it, his anger became intense, and he threw down the 
tablets and broke them. He put the blame on the head of his brother Aaron. He 
looked at the calf mooing, and he broke it up and crushed it until he made it 
like dust and scattered it on the water. He said to the sons of Levi, "Unsheathe 
your swords, and kill whomever you can of those who worshipped the calf.” 
So the sons of Levi unsheathed their swords, and in one hour they killed a 
great number of people. God said to them, "Exterminate anyone who took a 
god other than me.’ 

God commanded Moses to count the sons of Israel and to appoint over each 
tribe a good and virtuous man.?^ The number of those who had reached twenty 
years and upward, until sixty, those who could bear arms, was six hundred and 
three thousand, five hundred and fifty men. His counting of them took place 
two years after their exodus from Egypt. The head of the sons of Judah was 
Nahshon son of Amminadab, and the number of those with him of his tribe 
was seventy-four thousand, six hundred men. The head of the sons of Issachar 
was Nethanel son of Zuar, and the number of those with him was fifty-four 
thousand, four hundred men. The head of the tribe of Zebulun was Eliab son 
of | Helon, and the number of those with him was fifty-seven thousand, four 
hundred men. The head of the tribe of the sons of Reuben was Elizur son 
of Shedeur, and the number of those with him was forty-seven!?5 thousand, 
five hundred men. The head of the sons of Simeon was Shelumiel son of 
Zurishaddai, and the number of those with him was fifty-nine!?9 thousand, 
three hundred men. The head of the sons of Gad was Eliasaph son of Deuel, and 
the number of those with him was forty-five thousand, six hundred and fifty 
men. The head of the sons of Ephraim was Elishama son of Ammihud, and the 
number of those with him was forty thousand, five hundred men. The head of 
the sons of Manasseh was Gamaliel son of Pedahzur, and the number of those 
with him was thirty-two thousand, two hundred men. The head of the sons 
of Benjamin was Abidan son of Gideoni, and the number of those with him 
was sixty-five!?? thousand, four hundred men. The head of the sons of Dan was 


134 Cf Numbersi. 

135 Probably a copyist's error for forty-six, as in Numbers 1:20. 

136 The copyist, reversing the digits, has written ninety-five. Ed. Leiden corrects on the basis 
of Numbers 1:23. 

137 Probably a copyist's error for thirty-five, as in Numbers 1:37. 
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Ahiezer son of Ammishaddai, and the number of those with him was thirty- 
two!?8 thousand, seven hundred men. The head of the sons of Asher was Pagiel 
son of Ochran, and the number of those with him was forty-one thousand, five 
hundred men. The head of the tribe of Naphtali was Ahira son of Enan, and 
the number of those with him was fifty-three thousand, four hundred men. 
The sons of Levi were the servants and guards of the tent of meeting, so they 
were not added with them. They were held in special honor and holiness for the 
service and cleansing of the tent of meeting. This is the number of the children 
of Israel, the name of the head of each of their tribes, and how many of the 
tribe he had with him, according to what is in the fourth book of the Torah. 

God commanded Moses to tell the heads of the tribes of the sons of Israel 
that every leader among should make an offering.!?? The offering of each of 
them was to bea silver plate of one hundred thirty shekels,*° a silver strainer! 
of seventy shekels, a plate full of white flour mixed with oil, a golden flask of 
ten shekels full of perfume, a bull, a ram, a yearling lamb, and a female yearling 
goat. The perfect sacrifice was two bulls, five rams, five kids, and five yearling 
lambs. 

God commanded Moses to say to the children of Israel that they should 
sacrifice a yellow cow, a flawless one with no blemish on it.14* He was to take 
its blood and sprinkle it onto the ropes of the tent of meeting. Then he was to 
burn it and its hide. Another man was to come and gather up the ashes and 
move them to a certain place. When anyone wanted to be purified, he was to 
put some of the ashes into water, and he would become pure. 

Moses and the children of Israel stayed in the desert a long time. Their 
food was manna, and the manna was like coriander seed which they would 
grind with hand mills and make into loaves, so that their food was delicious, 
more delicious than anything else.!^? It used to come down to them at night, 
and they would collect it in the daytime. But they raised a clamor, wept, and 


138 Probably a copyist's error for sixty-two, as in Numbers 1:39. 

139 Cf Numbers 7. 

140 That is, weighing 130 shekels. Al-Ya'qübi uses the Arabic cognate mithqal. 

141 Arabic misfah. The Hebrew has mizraq, RSV "basin." The Syriac translates this as shahla, 
meaning both "dish, plate" and “strainer,” cf. Michael Sokoloff, Syriac Lexicon, 1543. This is 
another instance of al-Ya'qübi's reliance on Syriac mediation of the biblical text. 

142 Cf. Numbers 19, where the sacrifice of a red heifer and the use of the ashes are described. 
Al-Ya‘qubi’s characterization of its color as safra’, yellow, rather than red, was influenced 
by Quran 2:69, which calls the animal baqara safra’. 

143 Cf. the description of the manna in Exodus 16:4-36; Numbers 11:7-9. 
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began to say:!^^ “Who will give us meat to eat? Do you not remember what we 
used to eat in Egypt: fish, cucumbers, melons, leeks, onions, and garlic?" Moses 
became increasingly distressed at this. They began saying, "Give us meat to eat." 
Moses said, “O God, I have no strength to deal with the children of Israel" God 
therefore revealed to him, “I am going to give you meat to eat”—and he sent 
them quail. God told them that he would to bring them out into Syria. Moses 
therefore sent Joshua son of Nun [and others ]!*° to Syria, to the land of the sons 
of Canaan, to bring him information about it. The children of Israel said, “We 
have no power | to fight giants." 

God gave Moses permission to take vengeance on the people of Midian.!^$ 
So he dispatched twelve thousand men of the children of Israel. They killed all 
the people of Midian and killed their kings. There were five kings: Evi, Rekem, 
Zur, Hur, and Reba. Balaam son of Beor was killed in the fighting—he was a 
prophet and had advised the king of Midian to send women against the army 
of the children of Israel to corrupt them, and so Moses had become enraged. 
God commanded Moses to divide the spoils among the children of Israel and 
to take from them one item of every fifty and set it aside for God, to give it to 
the children of Aaron. Then God commanded him to dispatch the children of 
Israel to Syria to fight the people who were there. So he dispatched a large army. 
They began traveling little by little, encamping and saying, "We are afraid of the 
giants"—Aand they stayed in the mountains of Seir. So God said to Moses: "The 
children of Israel have disobeyed my command. Let them therefore buy food at 
a price, and let them now be subject to those who used to be subject to them." 
This took place after Moses had killed Sihon, the king of the Amorites, and had 
declared his land lawful booty.!^? 

In the fortieth year of their stay in the wilderness, which is the desert of Sinai, 
God revealed to Moses: "I am going to take Aaron to myself. Bring him up the 
mountain so that my angels can come to take his spirit."4? So Moses took his 
brother Aaron by the hand, and when he brought him up the mountain—no 
one was with him except Aaron's son Eleazar—and arrived atop the mountain, 
there was a bed there with some garments on it. Moses said to him, “My brother, 
put on these clean garments, which God has prepared for you to meet him 
in.” So Aaron put them on. | Then he stretched out on the bed and died, and 
Moses prayed over him. When the children of Israel did not see Aaron, they 


144 Cf. Numbers 1:4-35. 

145 Added by the Leiden editor. The sending of the spies is based on Numbers 13. 
146 Cf Numbers 31. 

147 Cf. Numbers 21:21-32. 

148 Cf. Numbers 20:23-29; 33:38-39. 
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raised a clamor and said, “Where is Aaron?" Moses said to them, “God took him 
to himself" They were disquieted. Aaron had been beloved among them and 
gentle toward them. God therefore raised him up for them on the bed, so that 
they saw his face and they knew that he had died.!^? At that time Aaron was one 
hundred twenty-three years old. He had four children: Nadab, Abihu, Eleazar, 
and Ithamar. Nadab and Abihu passed away while he was still alive, and Eleazar 
and Ithamar remained. Eleazar took the place of Aaron, officiating in the tent 
of meeting. 

Moses summoned Joshua son of Nun and said to him before the children of 
Israel: “Go, and make strong your heart, for you shall bring the children of Israel 
into the land of the descendants of Canaan, which God has bequeathed to 
them. Give this Torah to the priests of the sons of Levi, who have been caring for 
the ark of the presence. Revere God's dwelling, and keep His commandments, 
which He has set out clearly for you in the Torah." He enjoined them to follow 
what is in it, and he blessed them. 

Part of what God commanded the children of Israel by the tongue of Moses 
was the following: 


Remember the day when you stood before God, when God said to me, 
"Assemble this people before me, that I may make them to hear my word, 
so that they will fear me all the days of their lives."5? You stood at the foot 
of the mountain, and the mountain was burning with fire to the heart 
of the heavens. God spoke to me from the midst of the fire; you heard 
the voice, but you did not see the likeness. God commanded you to learn 
the Ten Verses.*! He commanded me to teach you the statutes and the 
ordinance for you to observe in the land to which you are going. Keep 
watch over yourselves, and make no idols, the likeness of male or female, 
of anything | that creeps on the ground, or of anything in the sea. Do not 
raise your heads to the heavens to worship the stars. 

God has sworn that I shall not enter the good land. I shall die in this 
land and not cross the Jordan, but you will cross over and come into the 
good land that God has given to you as an inheritance. Do not stray from 


149 Cf. Ginzberg, Legends of the Jews, 3:320—327, for the Jewish legends about the death of 
Aaron. According to one of these, when the Israelites refused to believe that Aaron was 
dead—they suspected that Moses or Eleazar had murdered him—God commanded the 
angels to raise Aaron's bier in the air so that all might see how peacefully he had died. The 
same detail is incorporated into an Islamic account in al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 1:501-503. 

150 Cf. Deuteronomy 4:10ff. 

151 See note 131 above. 
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the covenant of God your Lord, which He made with you, by making idols. 
Do not do evil deeds before your God, if you have come into the good 
land; for, if you disobey, you will soon perish and be dispersed among the 
peoples. If you serve what human hands make of wood and stone, they 
will not see; you will pray, and your prayer will not be heard. But God, 
who is compassionate to you, will hear your voices. 

It is not fitting for anyone who has heard from God the like of what 
you have heard, or who has seen the like of what you have seen, to 
disobey God. You have seen what God did to the people of Egypt while 
you watched. God is the Lord; there is no other than He, who made you 
to see His fire and to hear His voice. He loved your forefathers and chose 
their descendants. He destroyed for you a people who were greater and 
mightier than you. God will bring you into the good land and will give it 
to you as an inheritance. So keep His statutes that He has commanded 
you and enjoined upon you, that He may do good to you and to your 
descendants after you and that your days in the land may be many. 

Obey God's commandment that He has commanded you; do not turn 
from it to the right or to the left. Travel every path that your Lord has 
commanded you, that He may do good to you. Love God with all your 
hearts, with your determination and your mind.!?? Tell your children of 
these things, and perform them. Recite them in your houses, put them 
as a sign between your eyes, and write them in your dwellings. God will 
give you | large towns that you did not build, houses full of goods that 
you did not fill up, stone-lined wells that you did not dig, and vineyards 
and olive trees that you did not plant. So do not forget God; fear Him, 
serve Him, swear by His name, and do not follow any other god. Beware 
of God's anger, which will destroy you from the face of the earth, and do 
not betray God: obey His commandment, and do what is good and true. 

Remember when you were slaves of Pharaoh, but God brought you out 
with a strong hand and with wondrous great signs that drove Pharaoh 
and his men to destruction before your eyes. God says to you: “I will give 
you the good land and power over the peoples who are before you. I 
will grant you victory over the Hittites, the Girgashites, the Amorites, the 
Canaanites, the Perezzites, the Hivites, and the Jebusites!53—these seven 
nations who are more numerous and stronger than you.” And when God 


Reading with M, balikum, for ed. Leiden, malikum (your wealth). 

The transmission of these names is quite uncertain in the Mss. M reads: "the Giants (al- 
Jabbarin), the Khurasanians, the Jordanians, the Canaanites, the ‘Irazians, the Harranians, 
and the Nablusis.” Ed. Leiden corrects on the basis of Deuteronomy 7:1. 
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grants you victory over them, strike them and stone them; show them no 
mercy, and grant them no covenant. Do not marry your daughters to them, 
lest they become a stumbling block for you and turn your children away 
from me, so that they serve a god other than me, and my anger grows 
strong against you, so that I quickly destroy you. But break up their idols, 
cut down their altars, destroy their offerings and set them on fire. If you 
heed my commandment and keep my judgments, I will preserve your 
blessings for you and the covenant that I made with your fathers. I will 
multiply you, and I will make your seed and your livestock fruitful. 

Make over to God a share in your wealth. Assist the orphan from it, 
the widow, the poor, the weak, and the one living with you who has no 
farmland. 

When you judge between two, act justly. Do not accept bribes, for a 
bribe | blinds the eyes of the arbitrators./5* You shall not plant a tree by an 
altar. You shall not sacrifice an offering of a bull or ram on which there is a 
blemish.!° Kill anyone who makes idols to be worshipped instead of God. 
If it is reported to you that someone is worshipping the sun, the moon, the 
stars, or any of the luminaries, make inquiry about him. If you learn that 
it is true, stone him to death with rocks. 

In cases involving the death penalty, do not accept the testimony of 
one person, but!5§ the testimony of two or three witnesses. When the 
witnesses testify against someone subject to the death penalty, let the 
witnesses appear and let them stretch out their hands toward the one who 
is to be killed. Whenever the judgment is too difficult for you, refer to the 
learned and the priests. 

Whoever kills a man accidentally without intending it, let him flee 
from the avenger of blood, so he cannot reach him and so that you do not 
shed the blood of an innocent man.5? Any man who kills an innocent 
man intentionally shall be put to death, but you shall not put anyone to 
death until testimony against him is furnished before the learned man or 
the judge. If the judge discovers that someone has given false testimony, 
it shall be done to the witness as he intended to do to the one against 


Cf. Deuteronomy 16:19. 

Cf. Deuteronomy 17:1ff. 

Emending Mss wa-la (and not, nor) to wa-lakin (but) as suggested by ed. Leiden. Cf. 
Deuteronomy 17:6. 

Cf. Deuteronomy 19:1-7. 

Reading aw (or) with M; ed. Leiden wa- (and). 
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whom the testimony was given: life for life, eye for eye, hand for hand, and 
foot for foot.!59 

When you go to war against a people and come to their town, first call 
them to peace.!©° If they accept your offer, levy a tribute on them. If they 
do not surrender, you shall kill everyone who carries a weapon, but you 
shall not destroy the town’s trees. 

God said to Moses:!6! When you go out to fight your enemy, and God 
allows you to prevail over them, and you see among the captives a woman 
whom you desire to take for yourself, bring her into your house: uncover 
her head, cut her nails, remove from her the clothes in which she was 
captured, and lodge her in your house for three months to weep | for her 
father and her mother; then regard her as lawfully yours. If you dislike her 
after you have cohabited with her, send her away. You shall not sell her, 
nor shall you accept a price for her after you have lain with her. 

Any son who rebels against his father6? does not obey him, and does 
not accept his command, let his father bring him out to the elders of his 
people,!® and let them stone him, that the evil and the abomination!64 
may depart from you and that his likes among the children of Israel may 
beware. 

If anyone of you finds a stray, a ewe or a bull or a donkey that has strayed 
from its owner, let him return it to its owner; and if he does not find him, 
let him pen it up at his own house until its owner arrives.!65 

You shall not wear garments woven of cotton and wool together. Put 
fringes on the ends of your garments.!66 

Any man who casts aspersions at his wife and accuses her of immoral- 
ity, and it is not true of her, let him pay a fine of a hundred dirhams;!6 
and she shall be his wife forever. But if his accusation against her is true, 
let her be stoned. 


Cf. Deuteronomy 19:16-21. 

Cf. Deuteronomy 20:10 ff. 

Cf. Deuteronomy 21:10 ff. 

Cf. Deuteronomy 21:18 ff. 

Reading with M, shabihi (of his people); ed. Leiden has saba (seven). 

Sic ed. Leiden (fazi‘a); M reads qati‘a, severance (of kinship ties). 

Cf. Deuteronomy 22:1-3. 

Cf. Deuteronomy 22:11-12. 

Deuteronomy 22:19 specifies a fine of 100 shekels. Al-Ya‘qubi has substituted the corre- 
sponding Islamic coin. 
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Any man who is found committing adultery with a woman who has 
a husband, let them both be killed./6 But any man who overpowers a 
woman against her will, let the man be killed. Any man who lies with a 
girl who is under the guardianship of her father, and he deflowers her, and 
he loves her, let him give her father fifty silver shekels, and she shall be his 
wife forever; he shall not send her away. 

It is not permitted for a man to touch a woman whom his father has 
touched, neither shall he look upon her nakedness. A man in a state of 
uncleanness shall not enter one of God's mosques. Do not charge usury for 
silver or for gold. When you make a vow, do not postpone its fulfillment. 
Keep a promise, when you have made a covenant to someone, and do not 
break the promise, for God loves him who keeps his promise. 

Avoid anyone who has leprosy, and stay far from him.!6? You shall not 
withhold the wage of a hired man.!7? You shall not punish a father for the 
sin of his son, or a son for the sin | of his father. Pay the alms!"! from your 
wealth and your harvests to the religious official as an offering to God, and 
give to the poor, the widows, the orphans, the destitute, and the travelers. 

When you enter the good land, make an altar for the sanctuary of 
smooth stones. And let the religious authorities of the children of Israel 
say: “Cursed be anyone who leads a blind man astray from the way. Cursed 
be anyone who gives an unjust judgment against the poor, the orphan, or 
the widow. Cursed be anyone who lies with his father's wife. Cursed be 
anyone who lies with an animal. Cursed be anyone who lies with his sister 
or his mother. Cursed be anyone who lies with his wife's mother. Cursed 
be anyone who slanders!”? his brother in secret. Cursed be anyone who 
takes a bribe to kill an innocent soul wrongfully. Cursed be anyone who 
does not keep God's commandment.” 


Cf. Deuteronomy 22:22 ff. 

Cf. Deuteronomy 24:8-9. 

Cf. Deuteronomy 24:14 ff. 

Zakah, the word used here, is used regularly for the alms that Muslims are obliged to give 
to the community for the upkeep of the poor. The word translated as “religious official” is 
habr, which can be applied to any religious scholar, but in later Christian usage applies to 
high authorities such as a bishop; one might think of a “chief priest.” However, in the next 
paragraph, the word in its plural form, ahbar, corresponds to “the Levites" in Deuteronomy 
27:14; and this may be the intended meaning here. 

Literally, “who eats the flesh of his brother.” 
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Then Moses said to them, “I have transmitted to you God's ordinances 
and acquainted you with His commandment; so follow it and do it. I 
am one hundred twenty years old, and my death is approaching. Here is 
Joshua the son of Nun, who shall be in charge among you after me. Listen 
to him and obey his command, for he will judge rightfully among you. 
Cursed be anyone who opposes him and disobeys him." 


There were seven months between Aaron's death and the coming of death to 
Moses. Then Moses ascended Mt. Nebo. He looked toward Syria, and God said 
to him, "This is the land that I guaranteed to Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob that I 
would give to their descendants. I have let you see it with your own eyes, but 
you shall not enter it" Moses died in that place; Joshua son of Nun buried him, 
but no one knows where his grave is.!”4 


The Prophets and Kings of the Israelites after Moses!”5 


It came to pass that when Moses’ death was imminent, God, may He be glorified 
and exalted, commanded him to bring Joshua son of Nun—Joshua son of Nun 
was of the tribe of Joseph son of Jacob—into the tent of meeting, sanctify 
him, and lay his hand on his body, | that his blessing might pass into him, and 
commission him to take his place after him among the children of Israel. Moses 
did this; and so, when Moses died, Joshua arose among the children of Israel. 
He came out of the wilderness one day after the death of Moses—some of the 
People of the Book say it was thirty days—and went into Syria. The giants were 
there, the offspring of Amalek son of Lud son of Shem son of Noah.!76 The first 
of them to reign as king was al-Samayda' son of Hawbar!”” He came from the 
land of Tihama!’® into Syria intending to raid the children of Israel, but Joshua 


173 Cf. Deuteronomy 31. 

174 (Cf. Deuteronomy 34. 

175 This section and the sections following, until the section on “The Messiah, Jesus son of 
Mary" (ed. Leiden, 1:46—73), have been translated and annotated by R. Y. Ebied and L. 
R. Wickham as, “Al-Ya‘kubi’s Account of the Israelite Prophets and Kings.” 

176 The Amalekites are mentioned in Numbers 13:28-29. 

177 Cf. al-Ya‘qubi, 1:253, where al-Samayda‘ is said to have gone to Syria after a failed attempt 
to wrest control of Mecca and the Ka'ba from the tribe of Jurhum. The story is also told in 
al-Mas'udi, Murüj, 1:56 (8 91), 2:165 (8945-946), and 2:263 ($1147). 

178  Tihamais the Red Sea coast of the Arabian peninsula, loosely including Mecca. 
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son of Nun dispatched someone against him who killed him. A group of his 
father's sons arose after him, but Joshua killed them. 

Joshua traveled until he reached al-Balqa, where he encountered a man 
called Balak, after whom al-Balqa was named.!”9 They began to go out to do 
battle with him, but Joshua could not kill a single one of their men. He asked 
about this and was told that in Balak’s city there was a woman astrologer who 
would turn her pudendum toward the sun and make calculations. When she 
was finished, the devices would be shown to her,!8° and no one whose time was 
up would go out on that day. So Joshua made two prostrations!?! and prayed 
that God would set the sun back one hour, and it was set back one hour for 
him. Her calculation therefore became confused for her, and she said to Balak, 
“Consider what they are asking of you, and give it to them, for my calculation 
has become confused for me.” He said, “Examine your instruments carefully, 
and get something out of them, for there will be no truce without a fight.” So 
she examined the devices without knowing what she was doing, due to the 
confusion of the matter for her, and they were slaughtered as no people had 
ever been slaughtered. They asked Joshua for a truce, but he refused it to them 
until they would hand the woman over to him. Balak said, “I will not hand her 
over.” She said, “Hand me over to him.” So he handed her over to him, and he 
offered a truce. She said to him, “Do you find anything in what was sent down 
to your master about the killing of women?” He said, “No.” She said, “Then I 
hereby enter your religion.” He said, “Go to live in another city.” And he settled 
her in another | city. 

After Joshua son of Nun conquered al-Balqa', the children of Israel engaged 
in much whoring and wine drinking. They lay with the women, and fornication 


179 Al-Balqa' was one of the Arabic names for what is now called Jordan. Al-Ya‘qubi has amal- 
gamated into one narrative the Moabite king Balak (Balaq in Arabic) from Numbers 22-24, 
the woman astrologer (an echo of the prostitute Rahab who plays a part in the capture of 
Jericho) from Joshua 6, and the miraculous stopping of the sun at the battle against the 
Amorites at Gibeon from Joshua 10. 

180 Sic ed. Leiden, but there is a textual problem. M reads, ‘uridat ‘alayha I-khayl, “the horse- 
men would be shown to her.’ But there is no subsequent mention of horsemen, and no 
soldier, horse or foot, was being killed. Ed. Leiden, following C, which clearly indicates 
that the first letter of the last word is A, not kh, reads al-hiyal (the devices), which accords 
with her subsequently being brought “her instruments" (ala). The “devices” presumably 
are astronomical instruments, although it is just possible that the sense is that the strate- 
gies (another sense of hiyal) were submitted to her for approval. 

181 The term used for a prostration, rak'a, is the standard Islamic liturgical terminology. 
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increased among them. This was grievous to Joshua son of Nun. He told them 
to fear God and warned them of His chastisement, but they did not take the 
warning. So God sent a revelation to Joshua son of Nun: "If you wish, I will give 
their enemy power over them; or, if you wish, I will destroy them by means of 
droughts; or, if you wish, by means of a quick, speedy death." He said: "They 
are the children of Israel. I would not have You give their enemy power over 
them, or that they should perish by means of droughts, but rather by means of 
a quick death." So the plague fell upon them, and seventy thousand died at one 
time.!82 Joshua’s days among the children of Israel after the death of Moses son 
of Amram were twenty-seven years. 

After Joshua son of Nun, Cushan the Infidel!83 was over the children of Israel; 
he remained among them for eight years. After Cushan came Othniel son of 
Kenaz, Caleb's brother, ofthe tribe of Judah son of Jacob, for [forty] years. When 
the wrongdoing and insolence of the children of Israel had increased, God gave 
Cushan,!*^ the Mighty One of Moab, power over them. When Othniel became 
ruler, he killed Cushan and ruled for forty years. 

Then the children of Israel reverted to unbelief, and God therefore gave 
Eglon king of Moab power over them for fifteen years. When they repented, 
God sent to them a man named Ehud!® son of Gera of the tribe of Ephraim, 
and he killed Eglon king of Moab. He used to fight with his left hand and his 
right hand, so they named him "the man with two right hands." He was the 
first to forge | two-edged swords; before him swords had backs. In his time al- 


182  AlYa'qübi (or his source) has combined Numbers 25 (a plague visited on the Israelites 
because of their sexual relations with Moabite women) and 2Samuel 24:12 (David, in the 
wake of displeasing God by taking a census, was offered the choice of three punishments: 
three years of famine, three months of military defeats, or three days of plague; he chose 
three days of plague, and 70,000 people died). Cf. also al-Mas'üdi, Murüj, 1:57 (8 92), for 
a version of the plague closer to Numbers 25, omitting the motif of the threefold choice, 
but introducing Joshua (who is absent from Numbers 25). 

183 Cushan (M, Dushan) the Infidel (Arabic, a-Kufri) corresponds to Cushan-rishathaim 
(Cushan of the Two Evils) of Judges 3:7-u. Cf. al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 1:545-546; al-Mas'üdi, 
Murüj, 1:57-58 (§ 93-94). 

184 Possibly a different person than Cushan the Infidel: M reads Küshan here, not Düshàn. 

185 The mss read Ahir, which Houtsma corrected to Ahüd, based on the similarity between r 
and d in Arabic script. However, Nóldeke, in his review of Houtsma's edition (ZDMG 38:54) 
noted that the Mss reading in this case corresponded to the reading of the Syriac Peshitta, 
which renders Hebrew Ehüd as Ahir. This, Nóldeke argued, was evidence that al-Ya'qübi's 
biblical citations go back to a translation made from the Peshitta. 
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Tabniyya!*6 was built in Syria. In the twenty-fifth year of Ehud’s rule, the fourth 
millennium was complete.!97 

After Ehud, the children of Israel relapsed, and God therefore gave Jabin king 
of Canaan power over them for twenty years. Shamgar son of Anath had ruled 
the children of Israel before this and had killed six hundred of the Philistines. 
Then God had mercy on them and sent to them a man named Barak son of 
Abinoam of the tribe of Naphtali, and he ruled them for forty years. 

Then the sons of Israel reverted to unbelief, and God therefore gave the 
people of Midian power over them for seven years. Then God had mercy on 
them and sent to them a man named Gideon son of Joash of the tribe of 
Manasseh, a righteous man.!8° It was he who attacked the Midianites by night 
and killed two hundred and eighty-five thousand of them. He ruled for forty 
years. After him, his son Abimelech son of Gideon ruled, but he was evil.189 It 
was he who killed seventy of his brothers. He was killed by a woman: she threw 
a stone at him from atop the city gate and crushed him. He had ruled for three 
years. 

Then Tola son of Puah of the tribe of Issachar ruled. He remained for twenty- 
three years. Then Gilead!9° of the tribe of Manasseh became ruler. He had thirty 
sons who rode with him on thirty fillies. | His rule was for twenty-two years. 

Then the children of Israel reverted to unbelief. God therefore gave the 
children of Ammon power over them for seventeen years. In his!?! time the city 
of Tyre in Syria was built. He!?? inflicted a severe punishment on them. Then 
God, exalted be He, had mercy on them and sent them a man of the people 


186 Sic M (vocalization uncertain), apparently the name of a city. Ed. Leiden reads al-baniyya, 
with al-baniyya apparently to be taken as a proper noun. However, since al-baniyya 
normally refers to the Ka'ba in Mecca, the reading is probably corrupt. Below, at 1:50, al- 
Ya‘qubi uses the formula, “In his days the city of ... was built." This formula probably occurs 
here. 

187 That is, 4,000 years since the creation of the world; cf. Schatzhóhle, 42, 174-175 (trans. 
Budge, 166). The account of Ehud can be compared to Judges 332-30; al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 
1:546; and al-Mas'üdi, Murüj, 1:58 (§ 95). Curiously, the Rsv of Judges 3:15 calls Ehud “a 
left-handed man.’ The Hebrew, as was noted by W. M. Brinner in his translation of al- 
Tabari, says “who bound up his left hand,” but the word used for “bound up" came to mean 
“withered” in later Hebrew. See William M. Brinner, The History of al-Tabari, 111, 127n. 

188 Cf. Judges 6-8. 

189 Cf. Judges 9. 

190 Heis Jair the Gileadite of Judges 10:3. 

191 The antecedent is unclear. 

192 Again, the antecedent is unclear—the name of someone who persecuted the children of 
Israel may have fallen out. 
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of Gilead named Jephthah.!%? He killed forty-two thousand of the children of 
Israel of the people of Ephraim—he was of the tribe of Manasseh. His rule was 
for six years. 

Then Ibzan, who was called Nahshon,?^ was over them for seven years. 
Then Elon, of the tribe of Zebulun, was over them for twenty years. Then for 
eight years Abdon!?* was over them. Then Alankashas was over them, and he 
inflicted a severe punishment on them. He ruled them exceedingly harshly 
for forty years.!9° Then Samson was over them for twenty years. Then they 
remained with no one over them for twelve years. Then Eli the High Priest was 
over them for forty years. 

Then Samuel the prophet was over them. He was the one whom God men- 
tioned:?7 When they said to a prophet of theirs, “Raise up for us a king, and we 
will fight in God's way.” When they said to the Prophet Samuel, "Ask God to raise 
up for us a king to fight His enemies,” Samuel said, "You have no loyalty or sin- 
cere intention.” They said, “Not so!” He said, “Verily, God has raised up Talut for 


193 Cf. Judges n2. Al-Ya‘qubi’s condensation creates the impression that God in His mercy 
sent the children of Israel someone who killed 42,000 of them. The account in Judges 
makes it clear that Jephthah first defeated the Ammonites. Only then did the people 
of Ephraim, chafing under his rule, rebel, whereupon Jephthah and his Gileadites killed 
42,000 of them. 

194 For Ibzan of Judges 12:8 (Hebrew Ibsan) the original reading of al-Ya‘qubi seems to have 
been Abisan, which is how the Hebrew consonantal text was vocalized by the Septuagint 
(B: Abaissan) and the Syriac (Abisan). One cannot explain the identification of him with 
Nahshon (the name occurs in Exodus 6:23 as that of Aaron’s brother-in-law); however, the 
same wording (“Abisan who is Nahshon”) occurs also in Schatzhóhle, 42, 176-177 (trans. 
Budge, 168), and Nahshon is mentioned in al-Mas'üdi, Murüj, 1:59 (§ 96). 

195 Mreads ‘Akran, which corresponds to the Peshitta reading ‘Akran in Judges 12:13, where the 
Hebrew reads ‘Abdon. Nóldeke, in his review of Houtsma's edition (ZDMG 38:154) adduced 
this as further evidence that al-Ya‘qubi's biblical citations go back to a translation made 
from the Peshitta. 

196 No source is known for the name of this foreign ruler (this is the probable reading, but the 
n could be 5, t, th, or y). In Judges, forty years of Philistine rule intervene between Abdon 
and the coming of Samson, and this is echoed by al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 1:547 and al-Mas‘udi, 
Murüj, 1:59 (§ 96), without mention of any name. 

197 Quran 2:246. The story of Saul (identified with the Quranic Talüt) synthesizes material 
from 1Samuel 5-18 and from various passages of the Qur'àn (2:246-251 and 9:91-92). The 
name Talüt is usually explained as from the Arabic root t-w-l, “to be tall,” referring to Saul's 
great height, cf. 1 Samuel 9:2, “He stood head and shoulders above everyone else.’ For a 
summary of the material on Saul in Islamic sources, see the article by R. Firestone in EI’, 
s.v. Talüt. 
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you as king, 9*—his name was Saul. They said: “By God, he is not of the tribe of 
kingship and prophecy. He is not of the offspring of Levi or of Judah; he is only 
of the tribe of Benjamin.” Samuel said, "It is not for you to choose over God.” 
So Samuel summoned | Saul, that is, Talat, and said to him: “The Lord has com- 
manded me to raise you up as king over the children of Israel. God commands 
you to take vengeance on Amalek. Therefore, destroy Amalek and everything 
that is his. Spare him nothing: neither man, nor woman, nor nursling; neither 
calf, nor sheep, nor camel, nor donkey.” 

He gave this commission to the whole assembly, whose number was four 
hundred thousand fighters. So Saul went against Amalek. He killed Amalek's 
forces and captured Agag, the king of the Amalekites, but he kept him alive 
and spared him. They refrained from destroying any of the cattle or sheep and 
kept them for themselves. God therefore sent a revelation to Samuel: "Saul 
has disobeyed me; he has not destroyed Amalek and everything his kingdom 
contains.” So Samuel said to Saul, “God is angry at what you have done.” Saul 
therefore summoned Agag and said, “What is the bitterest death?" “Having 
one's throat cut,” he said. So Saul cut his throat.!99 Then Saul said to Samuel, 
“Come with me, so that we can bow down before God, who is exalted.” But 
Samuel refused. So Saul grabbed Samuel's cloak and tore it. Samuel said, "Thus 
will your kingdom be torn." 

Support??? was taken away from Saul, and an evil spirit entered him. He 
would become troubled, and his color would change. His companions said to 
him, “If only a man of good voice, a poet, could be brought to you, to recite for 
you when this evil spirit enters you." So he sent a message to Jesse: "Send your 
son David to me.” So he sent him to him, and whenever Saul was possessed,?°! 
David took his harp in hand and recited to its accompaniment, and the evil 
spirit would leave him. 

Then the pagans??? who were there in the time of Saul gathered together, 
and he fought them—they were star-worshippers. When Saul went out with 


198 Quran 2:247. 

199 CfiSamuel15:32-33, where it is Samuel who summons Agag and kills him. 

200 That is, divine support: Arabic, nusrah (aid, assistance), applied in the Qur'àn mostly 
to God's assistance. Note that 1Samuel 16:14 says explicitly that “the spirit of the Lord 
departed from Saul, and an evil spirit from the Lord tormented him." The Arabic phrase 
used here for "evil spirit,” is strange: instead of the expected ruf si, one has rih su’, which 
normally would mean, “an evil wind.” 

201 Ed. Leiden reads khuniqa (was choked), but M reads kh.b.q, which is easily corrected to 
give khabila, which is what has been translated. 

202 Arabic, hunafa’. In Islamic usage, this term designates monotheists who are not members 
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his armies to fight them, a man came out from among them whose height was 
five cubits; his name was Goliath, which is Jalut.?93 He said, "Let one of your 
men stand forth for me." David therefore said to Saul, ^I will stand forth for him." 
Saul said to David, | “Go, and may the Lord be with you.” So David took a stick 
and five stones and went out to Goliath. When Goliath saw him, he disdained 
him and said to him, “Have you come out against a dog with sticks and stones?" 
David said to him, “To one worse??^ than a dog.” Then he took a stone from his 
pouch and hurled it at him, so that the stone sank into the forehead of Jalut and 
he fell down. David ran up to him, took his sword, cut off his head, and made 
good his return. Goliath's army was routed, and the joy of the sons of Judah was 
great; Saul, however, was grieved. Envious of David, he banished him from his 
presence and made him chief of a thousand men; he spared him because of the 
standing of the sons of Judah.?95 David married Saul’s daughter Michal. 

Intent on killing David, Saul would dispatch him to fight the pagan star- 
worshippers, but God would grant him victory. So Saul determined to kill him 
without any subterfuge. David therefore fled to Samuel the prophet and gave 
him a report about Saul. Saul kept trying to kill David until David finally fled 
and passed by Achish, king of Gath. When Achish saw him, he recognized him, 
but David tricked him into releasing him. He went to Sari?96 and encamped 
there. 

When Saul learned that David had eluded him, he killed the priests who 
performed the sacred rites. He said, "You knew about him, but you did not 
inform me^ Saul then went out to pursue David, and finally he caught up with 
him. David had entered a cave. When Saul came to the cave, he dismounted to 
relieve himself and went into the cave, not knowing that David was in it. David 
got up and hid. His companions said to him: "David, kill him! God has put him 
in your power." He said, “I am not one who would do such a thing." 


of the Jewish or Christian communities; here, however, it is used in the sense of “pagans,” 
the normal meaning of its Syriac cognate hanpé (gentiles, heathens). Here and subse- 
quently the word refers to the Philistines. 

203 Jālūtis the name given to Goliath in Qur'an 2:249-251. For a discussion of possible sources 
of the name, see the article by G. Vajda in £1’, s.v. Djalüt. 

204 Reading with M, asharr; ed. Leiden has ashadd (stronger), a copyist's error that makes 
little sense. 

205 Reading with M, wa-baqqahu li-makani bani yahüdha. Ed. Leiden, wa-nafahu bi-makani 
bani yahūdhā (he exiled him in the place of the sons of Judah). 

206 Cf. 1Samuel 22:5, “and went into the forest of Hereth.” Al-Ya‘qubi’s source followed the 
reading of the Septuagint, “and he stayed in the city of Sarich." 
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The prophet Samuel died, and the children of Israel assembled. They grieved 
and mourned him for thirty days. 

Saul went out to fight the pagans. When the battle between them became 
fierce, they routed the children of Israel, many of whom were killed. Mean- 
while, David son of Jesse, with his men from the tribe of Judah, was battling the 
Amalekites. When all the sons of Israel had been routed, leaving Saul isolated, 
he and his sons set to | fighting by themselves. Then he said to his companion 
who was carrying his weapons, "Take your sword and kill me with it, lest these 
uncircumcised ones kill me and make sport with me." He did not do it; so Saul 
took his own sword, set it upright, and threw himself on it. He died, and his 
three sons were killed. Saul's reign was forty years. 


David 


When Saul, who is Talut, died, David returned from fighting Amalek and went 
to Ziglag. He stayed there two days. Then the report of Saul's death reached him, 
and he was saddened and grieved openly. David became king over the tribe of 
Judah. David had a number of wives who bore him children.2?? His eldest child 
was Amnon, whose mother was Ahinoam.?9? The second was Dalüya son of 
Abigail. The third was Absalom son of Maacah. The fourth was Ornia son of 
Dahat. The fifth was Shephatiah son of Abital. And the sixth one was Nathan 
son of Eglah. These six were from six wives. Michal, the daughter of Saul, bore 
no children. She fled from David to the companions of Saul. 

The children of Israel from the tribes assembled to make David king. They 
made him king after seven years during which he ruled over the tribe of Judah 
exclusively, until all the tribes of the children of Israel made him king. 

David moved his residence??? to the city of Zion, which is Jerusalem,?!° 
and there he built a residence and married wives. After he became king, there 


207 Cf.the lists in 2 Samuel 3:2-5 and ı Chronicles 3:1-4, The names in al-Ya'qübr' list are closer 
to the Septuagint than to the Masoretic Hebrew text. The differences can be accounted 
for—mostly—by miscopying, but some are hard to explain: Shītamūn for Ahinoam, 
Dalūyā for Chileab, Ornia for Adonijah, Dahat for Haggith, and Nathan for Ithream. 

208 M, C: Shitamün. Nóldeke (ZDMG 38354) explained this as derived (by miscopying, per- 
haps) from an original (A)shinüm, which, if one assumes “an Egyptian pronunciation of 
Greek x as sh,” corresponds to the Septuagint form of the name: Aytvodu. 

209 Reading with M, wa-tanazzala, instead of ed. Leiden, wa-yanzilu (and he used to dwell). 
For this meaning of tanazzala, see al-Tabari, Glossarium, Dx. 

210 Arabic, Bayt al-Maqdis. 
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were born to him:?!! Shammua, Shobab, Nathan, | Solomon, Ibhar, Elishua, 
Nepheg, Japhia, Elishama, Eliada, and Eliphelet. David's children were many; 
his kingdom was strong, and the children of Israel honored him. 

When the pagans heard that David had become king over the children 
of Israel, they assembled to fight him. David fought them and made great 
slaughter among them, until he had exterminated them. When he finished 
fighting them, he loaded the Ark of the Shekhina onto a calf?? to bring it into 
Jerusalem, and he prepared a meal for the children of Israel, for their men and 
women. 

The prophet Nathan lived at that time. God sent a revelation to Nathan:?!3 
"Say to my servant David, ‘Build me a house; for I have made you king over the 
children of Israel after you were in the sheepfold, and I have killed your ene- 
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mies." So Nathan the prophet spoke to David, and it was of great importance 
in David's heart. It is said that Nathan was David's son.24 

David fought the pagans and defeated them.?5 He fought the people of 
Moab and defeated them. He fought Hadadezer, king of Zobah, and defeated 
him. He took for himself a thousand chariots and seven thousand horses. 

The people of Syria and Damascus gathered with Hadadezer to fight David. 
He killed twenty-two thousand of them and gained mastery over the land, so 
that the Syrians all became servants to him. Then they all assembled to make 
war on David. He dispatched his sister’s son Joab and Abishai his brother?!6 
against them. David himself went out, crossed the Jordan River, and killed 
forty thousand of the enemy. He killed Ashan;,?'? the enemy leader. Then he 
dispatched his sister's son Joab to thelowlands of Syria to fight the Ammonites, 
while he went back to Jerusalem. 


211 Compare the list in 2Samuel 5:14. 

212 Sic. However, the Arabic word used here, ‘jl, can be read as “jal, a plural of ‘ajala, (cart). 
Cf. 2Samuel 6:3: “They carried the ark of God on a new cart.” The reading 'ajal could also 
mean “haste.” 

213 Cf. 2Samuel 7. In the biblical account, David initiates the project of building a temple. 
Nathan at first welcomes it, but receives a revelation overnight that the temple must be 
built not by David, but by his son. 

214 There is no indication of such a relationship in the biblical text. The idea may have arisen 
from the presence of the name Nathan in the list of David’s children. 

215 For David’s campaigns against the Philistines (the “pagans” ), the Moabites, and Hadadezer, 
see 2Samuel 8. The numbers (1,000 chariots and 7,000 horse) agree with the Septuagint, 
rather than with the Massoretic text. 

216  Abishai was Joab's brother. 

217 2Samuel1028, Shobach. As the Septuagint has a similar name (Sobak), the reading here 
is probably due to a copyist. 
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David arose to walk on his roof, | and suddenly he caught sight of Bathsheba 
daughter of Eliam;?!? the wife of Uriah son of Hanan the Hittite. He inquired 
about her and was told of her situation and that she was the wife of Uriah son 
of Hanan. He fell in love with her. He sent a message to Uriah son of Hanan and 
had him come to him. Afterward, he wrote to his sister’s son Joab: “Put Uriah 
at the front of the cavalry to fight.” Joab put him forward; he fought and was 
killed. David then sent for Uriah’s wife, married her, and fathered a child by her. 
God therefore sent the two angels to him, as He has related in His scripture.?!? 
And He sent to him the prophet Nathan, who said to him, “David, did God 
not command you to be just in judgment, decide by the truth, and not follow 
caprice?"220 He said, "Certainly" So Nathan said: “Now there were two men 
living in the same city. One was rich, the other poor. The rich man had much 
cattle and livestock; the poor man had nothing but one little lamb that he had 
reared. It grew up with him and with his children. It ate of his food, drank from 
his cup, and slept in his lap. Then a guest descended upon the rich man. But the 
rich man took none of his own cattle or sheep; he took the poor man’s lamb and 
prepared it for his guest.” David became angry and said, “He deserves to die and 
to pay for that lamb sevenfold."??! So Nathan the prophet said to David: “You are 
the man who has done this. The Lord your God says to you, ‘I am the one who 
made you king over the children of Israel after you were a herder of sheep. I 
rescued you from the hands of Saul, and I gave you the house of Israel and the 
house of Judah; and yet you have done this. I will assuredly take vengeance on 
you by means of the worst of your offspring. I will give him power over you 
and over your wives." This was grievous to David, so Nathan said to him, “God 
has forgiven you; you will not die, but He will take vengeance on you by means 
of the worst of your sons.” And God informed him that his child, whom | the 
woman bore, would die. David grieved, and his grief became intense. The boy 
fell ill, and when his sickness worsened, David fasted and stood up to pray; he 
would weep and roll on the ground with his hair disheveled. When the boy died, 
David's attendants found it hard to inform him of it, but finally he heard their 


218 The form of the name used by al-Ya'qübi is similar to that of the Septuagint (2 Samuel 11:3): 
Beersheba (Greek Bersabee) daughter of Eliab. 

219 Cf. Quran 38:20ff. In the Quranic version of the story, the rich man and the poor man in 
Nathan's parable are cast as two angels who appear to David in the guise of two brothers, 
one rich and one poor, one of whom has wronged the other as in Nathan's parable, and 
David gives his judgment. No context is given for the episode, and Nathan does not appear. 

220 Echoing Qur’an 38:25; the rest of the account of Nathan’s words follows 2 Samuel 12. 

221 “Sevenfold” follows the Septuagint version of 2Samuel 12:6; the Massoretic text has “four- 
fold.” 
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whispering and he knew. He washed his face, put on his garments, sat in his 
accustomed place, and called for his meal. He said: “I grieved only before he 
perished. Now, however, my grief will not bring him back to me; rather, I shall 
go to him." Then he lay with Bathsheba; she bore a male child, and he named 
him Solomon. 

Then David's son Absalom killed his brother Amnon??? because he sus- 
pected Amnon with regard to a full sister of his. So he killed him and rebelled 
against David. Absalom was large of body and had abundant hair. David sent 
someone after him to bring him back, with the result that he returned. Then he 
rebelled a second time. David fled from him, walking on foot, until he ascended 
the pass of Mount Sinai. He was extremely hungry, until a man who had bread 
and oil with him caught up with him, and he ate some of it. Meanwhile, Absa- 
lom entered his father's city. He went to his house, took his father's concubines, 
andlay with them. He said, "God has made me king over the children of Israel." 
He went out with twelve thousand men and pursued David to kill him. David 
fled across the Jordan River. When he had crossed, a group of his companions 
rallied to him and a multitude from the villages. He dispatched Joab??? to do 
battle with Absalom and said to him, “Take him for me alive and well" So they 
left and did battle with him. Absalom, who was on a mule, passed under a tere- 
binth?74 tree and became caught in it, and his neck was broken. Joab shot three 
arrows into him and flung him into a cistern. When the report reached David, 
he grieved greatly over him. David then returned to his place. 

After that Azla?5 came out against David, and with him there were mighty 
warriors. David did battle with them and killed them. When he had killed them 
and God had saved him from them, he rose to bless God and to praise Him. In 
his blessing he said:226 


222 Cf 2Samuel 13 for the story of Amnon's rape of his half-sister Tamar, the full sister of 
Absalom, and Absalom’s revenge. 

223 Ed. Leiden, “his son Joab,’ but the word waladahu (his son) is absent from M and is 
apparently a copyist's error. The note in ed. Leiden suggests emending to walad ukhtihi 
(his sister's son). 

224 Arabic butm; the Hebrew (2Samuel 18:9) ela is also a terebinth, but for some reason Av 
and nsv both render it as “oak,” which is usually allon. 

225 Sic. The name here originally may have been Barzillai, based on a confusion with Barzillai 
the Gileadite who fed David and his army during the revolt of Absalom (2Samuel 17:27- 
29, 19:31-40). The leader of the revolt meant here is identified as Sheba son of Bichri in 
2Samuel 20:1. 

226 Cf. 2Samuel 22 = Psalm 18. 
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You, O Lord, I worship; 
to You I make pure my love. 
For You are my strength and my readiness, 
my refuge and my savior. 
After the agonies of death encompassed me, 
and the misfortunes of destruction drew near and enclosed me, 
I called upon You in my distress, 
and asked for Your help, O my God. 
You heard my voice and rescued me 
from those who struck me by turns and persecuted me. 
You became my helper; 
You brought me out from distress to relief. 
How just You are, O Lord! 
How helpful to those who trust You! 
Because there is no lord but You, 
inspire me with power, and make me to see the right way. 
Make my feet firm before You, and strengthen my arm. 
Do not empower my enemies against me. 
Give me the obedience of the children of Israel; 
Make them submissive servants, and inspire me with your thanks. 


When David praised God in these words, he raised up a voice so beautiful that 
no one had heard the like of it. When he recited the Psalms he used to say:227 


227 


Blessed is the man [...] who has not walked in the path of sinners, 
and has not sat in the councils of scoffers. 
But his desire is the law of God, 
and he studies His law day and night. 
He shall be like a tree planted beside water, 
that brings forth its fruit in every season, 
and its leaves do not fall away. 
Not like this are the hypocrites in judgment, 
or the sinners in the assembly of the righteous. 
For God knows the way of the righteous, 
but the way of the wicked will come to naught. 


Psalm 1. 
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Then he would say:228 


228 
229 


230 


Praise God, whoever is in heaven; 
let whoever is on high praise Him. 
Let all His angels praise Him; 
let all His hosts praise Him. 
Let the sun and moon praise Him; 1:58 
let the stars and the light praise Him. 
Let the water above the heavens 
give praise to the name of our Lord. 
For He said to each thing, "Be," and it was;??? 
He created each thing and originated it. 
He made them to last forever; 
He set for each thing its measure. 
He appointed them a limit and end, 
that they should not exceed it. 
Therefore let whoever is on earth praise God, 
and fire and cold, snow and ice. 
For He created the stormy wind by His word. 


Praise God with a new song of praise 
in the temple of the righteous.?30 
Let Israel rejoice in his Creator; 
[sons of] Zion, magnify your Lord. 
They praise His name with the tambourine, 
the drum, and the harp. 
They magnify Him, 
because God rejoices in His law. 
He gives help to the poor, 
that the righteous may celebrate His favor. 
They sing praise on their beds: 
they magnify God with their throats, 
with a two-edged sword in their hands; 


Psalm 148. 

The wording is closer to a frequently repeated formula in the Qur'an (2:117, 3:47, 3:59, 6:73, 
16:40, 19:35, 36:82, 40:68) than to Psalm 148:5. 

Psalm 149. The word translated as “temple,” is masjid, a mosque, but more generally any 
place of worship. 
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To triumph over the peoples, 

that the nations may be warned. 
They fasten their kings in fetters, 

and their nobles in chains of iron, 
That to them there may be done 

the judgment that was written. 


Praise to God by all the righteous?23! 

Praise Him in His sanctuary. 

Praise Him in the heaven of His might. 

Praise Him for His might and strength. 

Praise Him for His majesty. 

Praise Him with the sound of the stringed instrument. 
Praise Him with the lyre and harp. 

Praise Him with lutes and horn. 

Praise Him with strings and long [sounds of the drum]??? 
Praise Him with resounding cymbals. 

Praise Him with loud voices | and shouts. 

Praise our Lord with pure praise, every being with breath. 


Then David says at the end of the Psalms:2?? 


231 
232 
233 


I was the last of my brothers, 

a servant of my father’s house. 

I was the shepherd of my father’s sheep, 
while my hand made the drum, 
and my fingers cut flutes. 

Who is it who has told my Lord of me? 

He is my Lord; 
it is He who heard my voice 
and sent His angels to me. 

He took me away from my brothers’ sheep: 
they were older and comelier than I, 
but my Lord was not pleased with them. 

He sent me to meet Goliath's hosts. 


Psalm 150. 
The text is corrupt, the meaning uncertain. 
What follows is Psalm 151 in the Septuagint; the Rsv includes it in the Apocrypha. 
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When I saw him worshipping his idols, 
He gave me victory over him: 
I took his sword and cut off his head. 


Then the children of Israel spoke evil of David, and God’s anger became great 
against them.?34 God therefore ordered David to make a census of the children 
of Israel. He counted them and found them to be eight hundred thousand 
fighting men; those of the tribe of Judah numbered five hundred thousand 
men. Then God sent the prophet Hiram??5 to David, to say to him, “Say to David, 
‘Choose one of three things: a famine for seven years; or that you be given over 
to your enemies, and they overcome you for three months and deprive you of 
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your authority; or that there be a plague for three days." David was distressed 
by this and said, "Better God than man!" So God gave death power over them, 
and in a single hour seventy thousand men died. David said: "Lord, it is I who 
have done wrong. What is the sin of these who are like beasts?" God then sent 
him a revelation, "Build a temple for me on the threshing floor of the Jebusite." 
So David went up the mountain and purchased the threshing floor for fifty 
shekels,?36 and there he built an altar. Then death turned away from the sons 
of Israel. 

David had grown old, and his body had become weak.??7 He had a son named 
Adonijah who won the support of Joab, the master of David's army, and some 
of David's generals. He said to them, “King David has become old, and I am the 
person most suited to take his place" When word of this reached David, he sent 
for Zadok the priest and Nathan the prophet and said to them: "Assemble the 
people of the kingdom. Mount my son Solomon on my mule, and seat him on 
my pulpit;?3? for God has appointed him head over the children of Israel, and 


234 Cf 2Samuel 24. By making the cause of God's anger the evil that the Israelites spoke 
against David, al-Ya‘qubi rationalizes a difficult biblical text. In 2 Samuel 24, God, having 
become angry against Israel for an unspecified reason, incites David to sin by conducting 
a census. The parallel text in 1Chronicles 21 makes Satan the inciter of David. 

235 In2Samuel 24:1, the prophet is named Gad. Unaccountably, the name of Hiram, the king 
of Tyre who in 1Kings 5 supplies cedar wood for the construction of the temple, has been 
substituted here. 

236 The Arabic replaces the Hebrew monetary unit, shekel, with something more familiar but 
the reading of the Mss is uncertain. M reads istakha, which ed. Leiden emendis to istara, a 
Persian unit of weight borrowed into Greek as statér. The Syriac form is estayrà or estara, 
which corresponds exactly to the Arabic (Sokoloff, Syriac Lexicon, 80). 

237 Cf.1Kings1. 

238 The term in the text is minbar, the place of preaching in a mosque. Since both the Hebrew 
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God will magnify his rule and exalt his rank.” So they went with Solomon; he 
ascended David's pulpit, and the people of the kingdom rallied to him. David 
said, "Thus did God inform me: that my son Solomon would become king before 
my very eyes." Solomon was twelve years old at the time. 

Then David's illness grew worse, and so he made his testament to Solo- 
mon.23? He said: ^I am about to go the way of all the people of the earth. Carry 
out the commandments of the Lord your God. Keep His statutes, ordinances, 
and commandments which are in the Torah that was sent down to Moses son 
of Amram.” David died when he was one hundred and twenty years old.2^? His 
reign was for forty years. 


Solomon, the Son of David 


When God took David, Solomon arose in his place as prophet and king. God 
subjected to him jinn and men, winds and clouds, birds and beasts; and, as He 
has recounted in His mighty Book, He gave him a mighty kingdom.?^! 

Joab, the master of David's armies, and some of his companions, along with 
Solomon's brothers, were inclined to undermine Solomon’s reign. | Solomon 
therefore killed them to the last man, and he killed his brother Adonijah;?*? 
then Solomon's reign prospered, and his authority was established. He married 
the daughter of Pharaoh, king of Egypt, and brought her into David's house.?43 

Solomon assembled the children of Israel to offer sacrifice, and he offered a 
thousand victims. One night, Solomon saw as it were the Lord saying to him, 


and the Greek use the ordinary word for a king's throne (kissé’ and thronos, respectively), 
one is tempted to think that al-Ya‘qubi or his immediate source had something in mind: 
perhaps a desire to emphasize that Solomon was a prophet, not merely a king. Muham- 
mad, for example, had a minbar, not a throne. 

239  CfiKings2. 

240 There is no biblical source for this number. 1Chronicles 29:28 merely says, "He died in a 
good old age, full of days, riches, and honor" On the basis of 2Samuel 5:4 (“David was 30 
years old when he began to reign, and he reigned 40 years") one can infer that he was 70 
years old at his death. Al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 1:572, gives his lifespan as 100 years “according 
to accounts that came from the Messenger of God.” He then mentions the figure of 70 
according to “one of the People of the Book.” 

241 An echo of Quràn 4:54. 

242 Cf. 1Kings 233-25. Al-Ya'qübi gives the name of Solomon’s half-brother Adonijah in its 
Greek form, Adonias. 

243 Cf.1Kings 34. 
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"Ask whatever you like, that I may give it to you."?4* Solomon said: "Lord, you 
bestowed great favor on David and have made your servant Solomon king after 
him. Give me therefore a wise heart to judge justly among your servants and 
to understand good and evil." God said, “Because you have asked this, and have 
not asked for wealth, or asked for the lives of your enemies, or asked for long 
life, but have asked for wisdom to judge and decide with understanding, I have 
granted your request. I have given you an understanding and discerning heart, 
such as no one before you has had, or anyone after you will have. I have also 
given you what you did not ask for: wealth, swift horses, and honor. If you walk 
in my way, and keep my laws and commandments, as David your father kept 
them, I will lengthen your life and make your undertakings great." 

Solomon would take his seat to pass judgment and make rulings among 
the children of Israel, and they marveled at his wise and just decisions and 
at his sayings and eloquence. Solomon had officers, ministers, scribes, and 
deputies.?^5 His minister?*$ was Zabud son of Nathan. In charge of his wars was 
Benaiah son of Jehoiada. His treasurer was Ahishar. Adoniram son of Abda was 
in charge of taxes. He had twelve deputies in charge of his expenditures, each 
in charge of a month's expenditure. His expenditures were paid by the tribes of 
the children of Israel. His outlay every day was thirty cors?^? of fine flour, sixty 
cors of fine meal, ten | fattened oxen, twenty bulls, and one hundred sheep. He 
had forty thousand tethering posts to which his animals were tethered. He was 
very fond of horses. God has related something about this.?48 

Solomon started to build the Holy House. He said: “God commanded my 
father David to build a house, but David was busied with wars. God there- 
fore revealed to him, ‘Your son Solomon shall build the house in my name.” 
Solomon then sent for a delivery of pine wood and cypress wood. Then he built 
the Holy House of stone. He fitted it out, dressed it with wood on the inside, and 
had the wood carved. He made a gilded sanctuary for it, with golden utensils in 
it. Then he brought the ark of the presence up and put it into the sanctuary. In 
the ark were the two tablets that Moses had deposited. 


244 Cf.1Kings 3:5-15. 

245 Cf.1Kings 4. 

246 Arabic, wazir, which evokes the powerful figure of the Abbasid court. The Hebrew has re'eh 
hammelek, which the Rsv renders as “king’s friend.” The Septuagint renders it as étatpo¢ 
tod Baothéws (the king's companion). 

247  CfiKings 4:22. The cor (Hebrew Kor) was a large measure of capacity. The most common 
estimate is 6 U.s. bushels. 

248 Cf. Quran 38:32ff. 
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When Solomon had set the ark of the presence in place, he stood before the 
sanctuary, with the throngs of the children of Israel having assembled.?^? He 
glorified and blessed God, and he praised Him for His favor in making him king 
over the children of Israel and in carrying out the building of the Holy House 
through him. The children of Israel were gathering to him, and he was saying: 
“Blessed and exalted be the Lord, who has given rest to Israel. His good words 
have been fulfilled; none of them that He spoke to His servant Moses has fallen 
away. We ask God our Lord to be with us, as He was with our fathers, and that 
He not reject us or forsake us. Rather, may He turn our hearts to Him, that we 
may travel on the way that He approves and that we may keep His laws, His 
covenants, His commandments, and His statutes, which He commanded our 
fathers. May He make our words to be close to Him and pleasing in His sight, 
and make our hearts submissive to Him and mindful of His bidding," 

When Solomon finished building the Holy House, he made a feast. He 
offered sacrifices at it and continued doing so for fourteen days, | having assem- 
bled the children of Israel to it. When he finished feeding them, he rose to bless 
and praise God. When he finished, God sent a revelation to him:?59 “I have 
heard your prayer, and have seen your offering. If you remain obedient to Me, 
I will confirm your kingdom for you and for your offspring after you, and I will 
sanctify this house forever. But if you turn aside from My command, or any of 
you violates My covenants, I will deprive him of his kingdom and destroy this 
house forever." 

Bilqis, the queen of Sheba, came to Solomon;?*! and the events that God has 
recounted in His mighty book took place. When she came to him, she brought 
him camels laden with gold and ambergris. She said to him, “Such word about 
you reached me that I did not believe it until I saw it" Then she returned to her 
own country. 

Solomon was very fond of women—he is said to have married seven hun- 
dred wives. Among them were a daughter of Pharaoh, king of Egypt; several 
women of the children of Ammon; several women of the people of Moab, the 
mighty ones of Syria; from Edom; from the Hittites, who are the Sidonians; and 
from the peoples with whom God had forbidden relations. There were seven 


249 CfiKings8. 

250 Cf.1Kings 9. 

251 Cf.1Kings 101-13 and Qur’an 2735-45. Neither the Bible nor the Qur'an gives the Queen 
of Sheba a name. The name Bilqis emerged early in Islamic lore. Its origin is unknown, 
although its similarity to the Greek word for concubine (naMaxiç, borrowed into Hebrew 
as pilegesh) is striking. See the article by E. Ullendorff in £7’, s.v. Bilkis; and the article by 
Axel Havemann in £7, s.v. Bilqis. 
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hundred of them. One of Solomon's wives made a statue after the likeness 
of her father.?5? When his other wives saw it, they did as she had done. God 
reproved Solomon, saying: "Idols are being worshipped in your house, and they 
do not anger you! I will surely deprive you of your rule, divest you of your power, 
and divide the tribes from your descendants. But mindful for your sake of David 
your father, I will not divest you of the kingship for the remainder of your life 
or take away all the tribes. Rather, I will leave two tribes in your control, so that 
the memory of you will not vanish.” 

When Solomon was sitting on his throne wrought of gold and crowned with 
jewels, his signet ring was snatched from him.?5? One of the satans took it, 
put it on his own hand, and pushed Solomon | off his throne; the satan sat 
on it himself. He stripped off Solomon's clothes and put them on himself. 
Solomon went wandering aimlessly, wearing a woolen coat, with a reed in his 
hand, begging for food. He would say: “I am the king of the children of Israel. 
God has divested me of my kingdom." Whoever heard him scoffed at him and 
denied his words. He would wait for the fishermen by the sea and ask them for 
whatever they would give him to eat. However, Solomon's companion Asaph 
and others found something strange in the satan's behavior, and they did not 
see him mentioning God. The satan therefore fled and flung the ring into the 
sea. Solomon remained deprived of kingship for forty days. When his forty days 
were over, he was walking haplessly along the seashore when a fisherman said 
to him, "Come, madman, and take this fish." And he gave him a fish whose odor 
had already turned. Solomon took it to the sea, washed it, and split open its 
belly, and lo there was another fish within it. He split open the belly of the other 
fish, and there was his signet ring in its stomach. He put it on and praised God, 
and God restored his kingdom to him. 

Solomon remained king over the children of Israel in the way that God has 
described regarding his kingship and how He subjected to him the birds, the 
jinn, and humans to produce marvels of workmanship for him, constructing 
the building for him, and obeying his every order for forty years. Then he died 
and was buried beside the tomb of David. Solomon was twelve years old when 
he became king. He died when he was fifty-two years old. 


252 For this detail, cf. al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 1:587. 

253 The post-biblical story of how Solomon’s ring came into the power of a devil who then 
impersonated Solomon, while the real Solomon became a beggar, is alluded to in Quran 
38:34-35. It is recorded in more detail in al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 1:589-594. For Jewish versions 
of the story, see Ginzberg, The Legends of the Jews, 4:168 ff. 
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Rehoboam, the Son of Solomon, and the Kings after Him 


When Solomon son of David died, Rehoboam son of Solomon became king.?5+ 
The tribes of the children of Israel gathered before him and said, "Your father 
dealt roughly with us and subjected us to harsh servitude, so lighten our burden 
now.’ Rehoboam said to them, | “Go away from me today, and come back to 
me in three days.” So they left him, and he consulted the elders among his 
father's companions. “What do you think?" he asked. They said, “We think that 
you should reply graciously to the children of Israel and speak softly to them, 
so that you may rule them after today." But he abandoned the opinion of the 
elders of the children of Israel and consulted some young men who had grown 
up with him. They said to him, “We think you should speak harshly to them, 
so that things proceed aright for you with them as they did for your father.” 
When the third day came, they gathered before him to ask him about what 
they had mentioned to him. He said to them, "My little finger is heavier than my 
father's thumb.” When he said this, they left him and dispersed to their villages. 
Of all the tribes of the children of Israel, only the tribe of Judah and the tribe 
of Benjamin remained with him. 

Theten tribes made Jeroboam son of Nebat king overthem. He had fled from 
Solomon into Egypt; however, when the children of Israel parted ways over 
Rehoboam son of Solomon, he returned. Rehoboam son of Solomon gathered 
athousand men from the tribe of Judah and the tribe of Benjamin, intending to 
make war on Jeroboam son of Nebat and those with him. But God revealed to 
the prophet Shemaiah:255 "Say to Rehoboam and those with him, ‘Do not make 


1» 


war on the children of Israel. ” They heeded his word and went away. Rehoboam 
reigned for seventeen years. 

Jeroboam, son of Nebat, ruled as king over the ten tribes from the mountains 
of Ephraim.?56 Then the children of Israel said, “We wish to make our offerings 
to God.” Jeroboam was loathe to have them go up to Jerusalem, lest the people 
of Judah win them over and they join their kingdom. So he said, "There is no 
need for you to go up;I will set up an altar for you.” So he set up an altar for them, 
procured a golden calf for it, and said, “These are your gods, who brought you 
up from the land of Egypt." He appointed | chief priests for the calf. He made 
a feast and offered sacrifices to the calf. The prophet of the children of Israel 
came to him and admonished him.25” Jeroboam stretched out his hand toward 


254 Cf.1Kings 12. 

255 The mss read “Isaiah,” but this seems to be due to the miscopying of an unfamiliar name. 
256 The mss read “the mountains of Faran,’ but this seems to be due to miscopying. 

257 Cf.1Kings 13. 
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him and it dried up. So he said to the prophet, “Pray to God to restore my hand.” 
The prophet prayed for him, and Jeroboam's hand was restored; but Jeroboam 
persisted in his way and did not turn back from it. God destroyed Jeroboam 
and all those who were with him. He killed him and brought ruin upon him. 
His reign was for twenty years. 

Then Abijam, son of Rehoboam, became king.?58 He walked in his father's 
ways, displayed vile behavior, and committed shameful deeds; God therefore 
cut his life short. His reign lasted for three years. 

Then Asa became king.25? He displayed behavior obedient to God. He for- 
bade fornication and punished people for it and for other immorality. He 
expelled from his kingdom anyone who worshipped idols, even driving out 
his mother when word reached him that she was worshipping idols. In his 
time Zerah became king of Ethiopia, and the king of India advanced toward 
Jerusalem, but God sent a punishment and destroyed Zerah and the king of 
India. Asa reigned for forty years. The children of Israel are said to have used 
the wood of the Indians' weapons as fuel for seven years after Asa killed them. 

After him his son Jehoshaphat became king. He walked in his father's ways. 
He was a devout, truthful man. He ruled the ten tribes and was accepted among 
all the children of Israel. His rule lasted twenty-five years. 

His son Joram reigned after him. He became an infidel, and his people 
returned to the worship of idols. He married a woman who encouraged his 
tyranny and led him astray. His reign lasted for forty years. 

Ahaziah became king after his father and walked in his ways. The ten tribes 
had seceded and had made one of their own, a man named Jehu, king. He went 
to war with Ahaziah and made great slaughter among his people. | Then God 
gave the king of Syria power over them, and he did the same thing among them. 
Ahaziah ruled for one year. 

Then Athaliah daughter of Omri reigned. She killed David's progeny, so that 
none of David's descendants remained except a boy named Joash.26° A woman 
from the family of his paternal uncle—one named Jehosheba—his paternal 
aunt, took him; he was still a nursling. Athaliah did evil, worked abominations 
openly, and corrupted the country. The children of Israel came in assembly to 
the priest Jehoiada and complained to him about what she was doing to them. 
They gathered together and killed her. Her rule lasted for seven years. 


258  CfiKingsi5a. 

259 Cf. 1Kings 15:9. Al-Ya‘qubi supplements the Bible’s spare account of Asa's reign with 
material from other sources. Cf. al-Tabani, Ta’rikh, 1619-637. 

260 Cf2Kingsn. 
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After Athaliah, the young man who remained of the sons of David, that 
is, Joash, became king.?® He was seven years old when he became king. The 
affairs of the children of Israel improved, and justice prevailed among them; 
immorality was eliminated, and they abandoned the worship of idols. However, 
atthe end of his life, he became unjust; he made use of murder, even murdering 
the children of priests. He murdered the child of the priest Jehoiada, who had 
made him king. Then he died; his reign had lasted forty years. He razed the wall 
of the Holy House for forty cubits and made off with everything in it.262 

Amaziah became king after him. At the beginning of his reign, his course 
of action resembled that of Joash, but then he behaved unjustly and acted 
oppressively. His reign lasted for twenty-seven years. 

Then Uzziah son of Amaziah became king.?9? The prophet Isaiah lived in his 
time. Uzziah worshipped God aright and did His work obediently, except that 
he took the censer and entered the sanctuary, which was permitted to no one 
except the priests. God therefore punished him, and he became a leper. God 
also punished Isaiah the prophet because | he did not forbid him to do it. God 
divested him of prophecy until Uzziah died. His reign lasted for fifty-two years. 

Jotham became king when his father became a leper.?5^ His reign lasted for 
sixteen years. 

Then his son Ahaz became king. He became an infidel and worshipped idols. 
God therefore gave Tiglath-pileser, the king of Babylon, power over him.?65 He 
took him captive, enslaved him, and imposed a tax?96 on him. He destroyed 
Sebastea,?67 the city of the ten tribes in Palestine, and brought its people into 
captivity in the land of Babylon. Then he sent some of his own people to the 


261 Cf. 2 Kings 1:21 ff. 

262 Cf. 2Kings 12:18, 14:13. Al-Ya'qübi or his source has confused King Joash of Samaria with 
King Joash of Jerusalem. 

263 Cf. 2Kings 151—7 and 2 Chronicles 26. Azariah (2Kings) and Uzziah (2Chronicles 26) 
apparently are variants of the same name. 

264  2Kings15:32-38; 2 Chronicles 27. 

265  AlYa'qübi or his source has amalgamated the events of 2Kings 16-17, making it appear 
that Ahaz ruled from Samaria-Sebastea, rather than Jerusalem, and that he, rather than 
Hoshea was the king captured and exiled by the Babylonians (Assyrians in 2Kings 17). 
The name of the “king of Babylon" in M appears to be Bala'qis (the first letter is ambiguous 
because undotted). Tiglath-pileser is the name that appears in 2 Kings 15-16. The name of 
the Assyrian ruler who conquered Samaria is given as Shalmaneser in 2 Kings 17:2. 

266 Arabic, jizya, later used for the poll-tax paid by non-Muslims in Muslim territory. Here the 
word should be taken in the broader sense of tax or tribute. 

267  Anachronism: the capital of the ten tribes was called Samaria; the rebuilt city did not 
receive the name Sebastea until the reign of Herod the Great. 
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city, and they restored it and rebuilt it. They are the ones called Samaritans?68 
in Palestine and Jordan. When they settled there, God sent lions to attack them. 
Then he?® dispatched one of the priests of the children of Israel to them, 
a descendant of Aaron, to teach them the religion of the children of Israel. 
When they entered their religion, the lionsleft them. They became Samaritans. 
They said, "We believe in no prophet but Moses, and we acknowledge only 
what is in the Torah.” They rejected the prophethood of David and denied the 
resurrection and the afterlife. They refused to sit or associate with other people, 
partake of anything from them, or carry the dead. Whoever has carried a dead 
person goes apart for seven days; he goes apart into the desert, not associating 
with them, and then he washes himself. It is the same for anyone who has 
partaken of anything that is not permitted. They do not shelter a menstruating 
women in their homes. They appointed their leader from the descendants of 
Aaron, and they name him | the ra’%s.2”° They deal with inheritance according 
to the Torah. They are in no other place on earth except the province of 
Palestine. The reign of Ahaz lasted for sixteen years. 

After Ahaz, Hezekiah?"! his son became king. He worshipped God aright. He 
broke down the idols and destroyed their shrines. In his time, Sennacherib son 
of Saratum?” became king of Babylon. He came to Jerusalem and captured 
the rest of the tribes. Hezekiah bribed him with three hundred talents??? of 
silver and thirty talents of gold to leave. He accepted them, but then he acted 
treacherously. When he did this, Isaiah the prophet and Hezekiah prayed to 
God against Sennacherib, and God answered their prayer.2"^ God subjected 
Sennacherib's men to slaying: one hundred and eighty-five thousand of them 
were killed in a single hour. Sennacherib turned back in defeat; and when he 


268 On the Samaritans, cf. 2 Kings 17:24-41. See also the article by S. Noja Noseda in EI’, s.v. 
al-Sàmira. For Islamic traditions concerning the Samaritans, see the article by B. Heller in 
EI’, s.v. al-Samiri. 

269 The pronoun should refer to the king of Babylon (Assyria) as in 2Kings 17:27, but in al- 
Ya‘qubi’s abbreviated version might also refer to God. 

270  Thatis, head, chief, or leader. 

271 Given as Hizqil, ordinarily the Arabic form of the name of the prophet Ezekiel; probably 
a copyist's error. 

272 Sic.Sennacherib's father was Sargon 11, and Saratum may be a copyist's error for something 
like the Akkadian form of the name: Sharruken. Sennacherib, like Tiglath-pileser and 
Shalmaneser, was a king of Assyria, not Babylon. 

273 Arabic, gintar, a large unit of weight, c. 100 pounds. The amount of the tribute is given 
thus in 2 Kings 1814. 

274  Cf2Kings 19; 2 Chronicles 32. 
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reached Babylon, his own son slew him in a most evil murder. God commanded 
Isaiah the Prophet to tell Hezekiah that he would die and that he should make 
his will. When God gave him to understand this, he besought God to prolong 
his life until He should grant him a son to reign as king after him. God therefore 
prolonged his life for fifteen years, until a son was born to him. In the days 
of Hezekiah, the sun went back five signs of the zodiac toward its rising.?”5 
Hezekiah ruled as king for twenty-seven years. 

After Hezekiah, Manasseh son of Hezekiah became king.?76 The children of 
Israel became infidels during his days. He became an infidel and worshipped 
idols; he was the worst king among the children of Israel. He built a place 
of worship for the idols and took an idol of four faces for himself. Isaiah 
forbade him and ordered it | to be sawn from head to foot with a saw. God set 
against Manasseh Constantine the king of the Romans, who made war on him 
and took him prisoner, so that Manasseh spent time in captivity.2”” Then he 
repented to his Lord, and God restored him to his kingdom. He smashed the 
idol and destroyed the houses of the idols. His reign lasted for fifty-five years; 
his captivity was for twenty years. 

Then Amon son of Manasseh became king. He brought back the idols, so 
that they became even more numerous. His reign lasted for sixteen years. 

After him, Josiah his son became king.?/? He worshipped God aright: he 
smashed the idols and destroyed their houses, and he killed and burned their 
custodians. In his justice, right worship of God, and good policy, he resembled 
David and Solomon. His reign lasted for thirty years. 


275 Reading with the Mss khams burüj. Ed. Leiden emends to khams darajat, five degrees. 
There are three arguments against the emendation: 1. The text in the Mss is clear and 
makes sense. 2. A 5-degree retrograde motion, the distance the sun normally travels in 
20 minutes, would hardly be perceptible, except to astronomers. 3. The Jewish legendary 
material, interpreting 2 Kings 20:911, says that in this miracle, “the sun shone ten hours 
longer than its wonted time" (Ginzberg, The Legends of the Jews, 4:275), interpreting the 
Hebrew ma'alot to mean hour marks on a sundial. Since each of the 12 signs of the zodiac 
covers 360/12 or 30 degrees, the sun, moving across the sky at an apparent 360/24 or 15 
degrees an hour, takes 10 hours to cover 5 signs; which is what the text implies—a very 
apparent miracle. 

276 Cf. 2Kings 21; 2Chronicles 33. 

277 The biblical source for the captivity of Manasseh is 2 Chronicles 33:10-13, where the captor 
is identified as “the king of Assyria,’ and Manasseh spends his captivity in Babylon. The 
source of this anachronistic introduction of Constantine is unknown. It also occurs in al- 
Mas'üdi, Murüj, 1:67 ($111). 

278 Cf. 2 Kings 22-23; 2 Chronicles 34-35. 
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Then Jehoahaz his son reigned for three months.??? Pharaoh the Lame, king 
of Egypt, took him captive and imposed a tax on his country. Pharaoh made one 
of his own the king over it and took Jehoahaz away to Egypt, where he died. 

After him, Jehoiakim his brother became king; he was the father of the 
prophet Daniel.2°° In his time, Nebuchadnezzar king of Babylon came to Jeru- 
salem and wrought slaughter among the children of Israel. He took them 
captive and brought them to the land of Babylon. Then he went into the land of 
Egypt and killed Pharaoh the Lame, its king. Nebuchadnezzar took the Torah 
and the books of the prophets that were in the temple; he put them into a well, 
threw fire onto them, and pressed them down. The prophet Jeremiah lived at 
that time. When he learned of Nebuchadnezzar's approach, he took the ark of 
the presence and hid it in a cave where no one knew of it.28! No one escaped 
from Nebuchadnezzar except Jeremiah. 

The number of those whom Nebuchadnezzar brought to the land of Baby- 
lon | was eighteen thousand. Among them were a thousand prophets. Their 
king was Jeconiah son of Jehoiakim.278? From them are descended the Jews who 
are in Iraq. It is said that Jeremiah the prophet said: “O God, I know of your jus- 
tice what no one else knows. Why did you give Nebuchadnezzar power over the 
children of Israel?" And God revealed to him, “I take vengeance on my servants, 
when they disobey me, only with the worst of my creatures." 

The children of Israel continued in captivity under the power of Nebuchad- 
nezzar until he married one of their women called Sihat?9? daughter of Sheal- 
tiel. She asked him to restore her people to their land. When the children of 
Israel returned to their land, they made Zerubbabel son of Shealtiel king over 


279 Cf. 2 Kings 23:31-35; 2 Chronicles 36:1-4. The name “Pharaoh the Lame" (Arabic, Fir'awn al- 
A'raj) derives ultimately from a Jewish folk etymology of the Egyptian name transliterated 
into Hebrew as Noko (Rsv Neco), as if from the adjective nake (smitten, stricken), which 
occurs in 2Samuel 4:4 and 9:3 in the phrase naké raglayim (crippled of feet). Cf. al-Tabari, 
Ta’rikh, 1:643. The same folk etymology is also present in the Syriac Bible, where he is called 
Per‘on Hgira, Pharaoh the Lame. 

280 This is deduced from Daniel 1:3-7, where Daniel is said to be “of the royal family.” 

281 Cf. 2Maccabees 2:18; Ginzberg, The Legends of the Jews, 4:320-321. 

282 Cf. Jeremiah 24:1. 

283 Sic mss. The tradition that the exiles’ return was furthered by the marriage of the sister of 
the man who became their leader, Zerubbabel, to the ruler who allowed them to return 
can also be found in Schatzhóhle, 51, and 206, 208 (trans. Budge, 190), although the ruler 
is correctly named there as Cyrus, not Nebuchadnezzar. The Syriac gives the name of 
Zerubbabel's sister as Mshinat (another Ms reads Mashhat) and the Arabic translation 
reads Mashat, which in ductus closely resembles the word in M. Thus, although the 
original form of the name remains obscure, its provenance can be traced. 
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them. He rebuilt the city of Jerusalem, and he rebuilt the temple, spending 
forty-six years rebuilding it. In his time, God transformed Nebuchadnezzar into 
a female beast.?9* He continually wandered among various kinds of beasts for 
seven years. Then it is said that he turned back to God, who caused him to live 
as a man again; then he died. Zerubbabel was the one who brought out the 
Torah and the books of the prophets from the well in which Nebuchadnezzar 
had buried them. He found them intact, not burnt. He recopied the Torah, the 
books of the prophets, their traditions,?55 and their laws. He was the first one 
who copied these books. 

The law?86 of the children of Israel was: the declaration of God's oneness;?57 
and confessing the prophethood of Moses and Aaron, the sons of Amram son 
of Kohath son of Levi son of Jacob son of Isaac son of Abraham, God's friend. 

Their fasting was six days every year. The first of them is on Rosh ha-Sha- 
nah.?88 They reckon Rosh ha-Shanah to be the first day of Tishrin. When | ten 
days of Tishrin have passed, they fast for one day; it is the day on which the 
second set of tablets came down to Moses son of Amram.?9? They fast on the 
tenth of Kanün 11 for a single day; it is the day on which God delivered the 
children of Israel from Haman.?9? They fast on the seventeenth of Tammuz for a 
single day; it is the day on which Moses came down from the mountain.??! They 
fast on the ninth of Ab for a single day; it is the day on which the destruction 
of Jerusalem took place. They fast on the third of Tishrin; it is the day on which 
Gedaliah son of Ahikam was killed.?9? 


284 Cf Daniel 4:28-37. 

285 Arabic, sunan, plural of sunna. 

286 Arabic, shari‘a, the normal word also for Islamic law. 

287 Arabic, tawhid, literally, “declaring of oneness,’ the normal word for monotheism in Islam. 

288 Given in the Arabic form, Ra’s al-Sana. The Arabic and Hebrew both mean “Head of the 
Year,” that is, New Year. Curiously, in the next paragraph, the New Year is called a feast-day, 
which corresponds more closely to its character in Jewish observance. 

289 For the Day of Atonement (Yom Kippur) as the day on which Moses received the second 
set of tablets, see Ginzberg, The Legends of the Jews, 3138-140. 

290 The fast of the 10th of Kanün 11 (Tebet in Hebrew) commemorated the beginning of 
Nebuchadnezzar's siege of Jerusalem (cf. 2 Kings 25:1 and Jeremiah 52:4). Al-Ya‘qubi or his 
source has confused it with the fast on 13 Adar commemorating Esther's fast, preceding 
the Feast of Purim, which commemorates the deliverance of the Jews from Haman. 

291 That is, when Moses came down from the mountain with the first tablets, which he 
destroyed when he saw the Israelites worshipping the Golden Calf. The fast commem- 
orates the destruction of the tablets. 

292 Cf. 2Kings 25:22-26. Gedaliah was a Judaean appointed by Nebuchadnezzar to govern his 
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They have four feasts a year. The feast of unleavened bread is the day on 
which Moses brought the children of Israel out of Egypt. They carried their 
dough unfermented and ate it as unleavened bread. It is on the fifteenth of 
Nisan and lasts for seven days. Then there is a feast on the sixteenth of Haziran, 
the day on which the Torah was sent down to Moses; it is a great feast for 
them.29? Then there is a feast of the first of Tishrin; it is their New Year's Day. 
Then there is a feast on the fifteenth day of Tishrin; it is the feast of Tabernacles. 
Its meaning is that God commanded Moses to command the children of Israel 
to build a trellis of palm leaves and branches. Therefore they dwell for eight 
days, making in their synagogues canopies of palm leaves and branches. 

Their prayers are three: a prayer in the morning, a prayer at sunset, and 
a prayer after sunset. When one of them stands for prayer he puts his heels 
together, puts his right hand on his left shoulder, and his left hand on his 
right shoulder; with his head lowered, he makes five bows, without making 
prostration, then he makes a single prostration at the end. He gives praise with 
the Psalms of | David at the beginning of the prayers; in the sunset prayer he 
recites from the Torah. In their traditions and laws they put their reliance on the 
books of their scholars. These are the books that are called [...]??^ in Hebrew, 
which is the language that became theirs when they crossed the sea.?95 This is 
a picture of the Hebrew script. It is 27 letters.296 

Their practice in their marriages is that they marry only with a guardian and 
two witnesses. The smallest bride-price for a virgin is two hundred dirhams, 
and for one not a virgin,?9” a hundred dirhams. There is no smaller price than 


newly conquered province. His assassination put an end to this last semblance of Jewish 
rule. 

293 Hebrew Shabü'ot, the Feast of Weeks (Pentecost), celebrated fifty days after Passover. The 
Arabic month name Haziran corresponds to Hebrew Stwan. 

294 Lacuna in the text. 

295 Al Ya'qübi gives a common etymology of the adjective ‘ibrani (Hebrew) from the verb 
‘abara, to cross. The etymology works in Arabic as well as in Hebrew. 

296 What follows in M is curious, and one cannot be sure that it is what al-Ya'qübi originally 
wrote. First, the 27 letters of the Arabic alphabet are written in their customary order. This 
is followed by what appear to be u exotic characters (sometimes one cannot determine 
whether a complex design is meant as one or two characters); these resemble nothing that 
one could call Hebrew. As for the figure of 27 for the letters of the Hebrew alphabet, which 
would make it equal to the Arabic alphabet, one can arrive at that number if one adds to 
the 22 letters of the Hebrew alphabet the special shapes that 5 letters take in word-final 
position. 

297 Arabic, thayyib, includes widows, divorcées, and any other women who are not virgins. 
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this. Divorce is allowed when they come to abhor one another, and it can only 
take place in the presence of witnesses. 

Their practice in regard to slaughtered animals is not to eat what others 
slaughter. Whoever is in charge of slaughtering animals must be knowledgeable 
in the laws. Whenever he wants to slaughter an animal, he brings to the priest 
the knife he will use. If its edge meets with the priest’s approval, he allows him 
to slaughter with it; if not, he commands him to sharpen it or bring another one. 
When he slaughters an animal, he does not bring it near a wall, lest it become 
agitated. When he finishes with it, he inspects its throat, and if he finds the 
epiglottis not foaming, and the slaughter properly done, it is not to be eaten 
until he inspects the lung. If he finds any defect in it, any disease, or split, or 
pustule, or tumor, the slaughtered animal is not to be eaten. If the lung is sound, 
he inspects the brain. If he finds any disease in it, itis not to be eaten. If the brain 
is sound, he inspects the heart. If he finds any disease in it, it is not to be eaten. 
If it is sound, [...].?9? The fat that is in the stomachs and the intestines one does 
not eat, nor the veins, but everything else one eats. 

Their era, according to their reckoning, is from the destruction of Jerusalem; 
on this basis they reckon. Every day, they must remember the day on which 
Jerusalem was destroyed and how long it has been since that day. 


The Messiah, Jesus, the Son of Mary 


Hannah, the wife of Amram, made a vow that if God gave her a child, she would 
dedicate it to God.2° When she gave birth to Mary, she gave her to Zechariah 
son of Barachiah son of Yashü son of Nahra’ll son of Sahlün son of Arsü son 
of Shuwayl son of Ya‘ud son of Moses son of Amram, who was a priest at the 
altar.30° Mary remained thus until, when she was seventeen years old, God sent 
the angel to her to give her a blameless child.??! Of her story there took place 


298 Lacuna in the text. 
299 Cf. Quraàn 2:35: "The wife of ‘Imran said, ‘Lord, I have vowed to Thee, in dedication, 


n 


what is within my womb.” The following verses make it clear that “the wife of Imran” 
is the mother of the Virgin Mary. In Christian tradition, Anne (Hannah is the Hebrew and 
Arabic form of the name), the mother of Mary, was married to a man named Joachim. The 
identification of her husband as ‘Imran (the same name as Amram, the father of Moses) 
comes from the Qur'an. 

300 The source of this genealogy for Zechariah is unknown. M omits “son of Barachiah.’ The 
vocalization and correct reading of the names is conjectural. 


301 Cf Quran 19:19. 
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what God has told, until she became pregnant. When her days were complete, 
the labor pains came upon her, in the way of which God has spoken.3° He has 
also described her situation and his, his speaking from beneath her, and his 
speaking in the cradle. His birth took place in a village called Bethlehem, one 
of the villages of Palestine, on Tuesday, the twenty-fourth of Kanun 1. 

Mash@allah the astrologer said: "The ascendant for the year in which the 
Messiah was born was in Libra 18°; Jupiter was in Virgo 31' [2° 30'] retrograde; 
Saturn was in Capricorn 16° 28’; the Sun was in Aries 1’; Venus was in Taurus 14°; 
Mars was in Gemini 21? [225 the Moon was in Gemini 22°] 445 Mercury was in 
Aries 4° 17' [59']. 303 

As for the authors of the Gospel, they do not say that he spoke in the cradle. 
They do say that Mary was betrothed to a man named Joseph, a descendant 
of David. | She conceived, and when the completion of her pregnancy drew 
near, he took her to Bethlehem. When she had given birth, he brought her 
back to Nazareth, in the hills of Galilee. On the eighth day, according to the 
law of Moses son of Amram, he circumcised him. The apostles gave accounts 
describing the Messiah and mentioning his circumstances. We have set down 
the report of each, one by one, and the description of him that they gave. 

The apostles were twelve from the tribes of Jacob. They were: Simon son of 
Kan'an, of the tribe of [...; Jacob] son of Zebedee, [...]; John son of Habar son of 
Fali, of the tribe of Zebulun; Philip, of the tribe of Asher; Matthew, of the tribe 
of Issachar son of Jacob; Sama, of the tribe of Ephraim son of Jacob; Judah, of 
the tribe of Judah son of Jacob; Jacob, of the tribe of Joseph the son of Jacob; 
and Manasseh, of the tribe of Reuben son of Jacob. In addition to these there 
were seventy men. The four who wrote the Gospel were Matthew, Mark, Luke, 
and John; two of these were of the twelve; two were not of their number. 

As for Matthew, in his Gospel he spoke of the lineage of the Messiah Jesus, 
the son of David, the son of Abraham, working his way down until he ended 
with Joseph son of Jacob son of Matthan, after forty-two ancestors. Then he 
said: Joseph was the husband of Mary. The Messiah was born in Bethlehem, 
a village of Palestine. The king of Palestine at that time was Herod. Some of 
the Magi traveled to Bethlehem; | over their heads was a star by which they 
were guided, until they saw him and bowed down to him. Herod the king of 
Palestine wanted to kill the Messiah, but Joseph took him and his mother away 
to the land of Egypt. When Herod died, he brought him back and settled him in 


302 Cf. Qur'an 1923-30. 

303 This is the horoscope for the vernal equinox of that year. The figures are somewhat cor- 
rupted. See the horoscope as it appears in E. S. Kennedy & David Pingree, The Astrological 
History of Masha@allah, 44-47, 96-97; figures from this source appear in brackets above. 
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Nazareth, in the hills of Galilee. When the Messiah grew up and reached the age 
of twenty-nine, he went to John son of Zechariah, to be accepted as a follower, 
but John son of Zechariah said to him, “I am more in need of you than you are 
of me.” The Messiah said to him, “Desist from this saying, for thus it is fitting 
that righteousness be fulfilled.” So John desisted from it. 

Jesus, with the aid of God’s Spirit, went out into the desert and fasted for forty 
days. Satan approached him and said, “If you are now the son of God, command 
these stones to become bread.” Jesus said, “Man does not live by bread alone, 
but by the word of God.” Then he took him and brought him to the pinnacle of 
the temple. Satan said to him: “Throw yourself to the ground. If you are God’s 
son, His angels will surround you.’ The Messiah said, “It is written: You shall not 
put God, your Lord, to the test." Then he said to Satan, “Depart, for I bow down 
to God and Him do I serve.” So Satan left him and departed, and the angels of 
God came to him and began serving him. 

Then his disciples came to him, and he began speaking to them in parables 
and in revelation without parables. The first part of the Gospel that he spoke, 
according to what is in the Gospel of Matthew, was: Blessed are the poor whose 
hearts are content with what is with their Lord; truly theirs is the kingdom of 
heaven. Blessed are the hungry and thirsty in obedience to God. Blessed are the 
truthful in their speech, who relinquish lying, who are the salt of the earth and 
the light of the world. Do not kill. Do not anger anyone; appease whoever is 
angry at you. Be reconciled with your adversary. Do not commit adultery. Do 
not look at any other than your own wives. If | your right eye summons you to 
disloyalty, pluck it out in order to save your bodies. Do not divorce your wives 
except for immorality.3°* Do not swear by God, whether telling the truth or 
lying, either by His heavens or by His earth. Do not resist evil; rather, whoever 
strikes you on your right cheek, turn your left cheek to him; whoever wants to 
take away your shirt, give him your cloak, too; and whoever forces you for a mile, 
go with him for two miles. Whoever asks of you, give to him. Whoever asks you 
for a loan, lend to him, and do not deprive him. 

You have heard that it is said, love your neighbor?95 and hate your enemy. 
But I say to you: Love your enemies, be kind to those who mistreat you, and do 


304 Reading, with M, rayba; ed. Leiden zanya, adultery. 

305 Arabic, garib, which normally means "near" (as an adjective) and “relative” (as a noun). 
However, since the Greek of Matthew 5:43 uses for “neighbor” the word mAyctov which 
etymologically means “someone nearby,’ and the Syriac Gospels render this as qarib, 
which means all of “near, neighbor, and relative,” one cannot be sure whether “relative” 
or “neighbor” is intended in the Arabic. 
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good to those who hate you. If you love those who love you, what reward do 
you have? 

Do not display your alms before men. Let your left hands not know what 
your right hands are doing. Do not make a show of your prayers before people. 
When you pray, go into your houses, lock your doors, and let no one hear you. 
When you pray, say: "Our Father, who art in heaven, hallowed be Thy name. 
Thy kingdom come. Thy will be done, on earth as in heaven. Give us today our 
bread that is sufficient for us. Forgive us our debts, as we forgive our debtors. 
Do not bring us into a trial, O Lord, but deliver us from the Evil One, through 
Jesus Christ our Lord."306 

Do not display your fasting to people, when you are fasting for God, your 
Lord, and do not alter your countenances, so that people will see you, for your 
Lord knows your situation. 

Do not hoard treasures where the worm and devouring termite corrupt and 
where thieves dig in.3° Rather, let your treasures be with your Lord, who is in 
heaven, where no worm goes, and no thief steals. 

Do not worry | about your livelihood, or about what you will eat, or about 
what you will drink, or about what you will wear. Consider the birds of the 
heavens; they do not sow, they do not harvest, and they do not gather into 
houses, for God sustains them; and you are more precious to God than the birds. 
Do not worry about your children, for they are like you: as you were created, so 
were they created; and as you have been sustained, so have they been sustained. 

Do not say to your brother, “Remove the speck from your eye,” when there 
is a beam in your own eye. Do not look for people’s faults and ignore your 
own faults. Do not give what is holy or pearls to swine, lest they trample it 
underfoot. [Ask] your Lord, and He will give to you. Seek Him, for you will find 
Him compassionate to you. Knock at His door, and He will open to you. As for 
the door, it is wide and the way is clear, and it brings people to ruin. How small 
is the door, and how narrow the way that leads people to safety! 

Beware of the people of falsehood, who are like ravenous wolves. Just as you 
cannot pick grapes from thorns, or figs from colocynths, neither can you find a 
bad tree that bears good herbage, nor a good tree that bears bad fruit. 


306 The Leiden editor removed the words “through Jesus Christ our Lord" from the text and 
placed them in a footnote. However, they are present in Mss M and C. 

307 Arabic, yahfirün, “dig,” is evidence for the dependence of al-Ya‘qubi on Syriac mediation 
for the text of the Gospel. The Syriac of Matthew 6:19 has palshin, “break through,’ but the 
pa‘el conjugation of the same root means “dig out, excavate.” Cf. Sokoloff, Syriac Lexicon, 
1203. 
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Everyone who hears my words and understands them is like an intelligent 
man??? who built his house on a strong, solid place. The rain came, the rivers 
flowed abundantly, and winds rose [... ]3°9 and the house fell. 

Atthat time King Herod had arrested John and imprisoned him.?!? This was 
because Herod used to come to the wife of his brother Philip, and John forbade 
him to do so. Herod wanted to kill John, but he was fearful, because John was 
revered. Then his brother's wife told him to kill John. So he dispatched someone 
to the prison, who cut off John's head | and put it on a platter. John's disciples 
came, took his corpse, and buried it. They went to the Messiah and told him. He 
therefore went into desert country, and he commanded his companions not to 
inform anyone. 

The Gospel of Mark. As for Mark, he says at the beginning of his Gospel: 
Jesus the Messiah, the Son of God. As it is written in the prophet Isaiah, “I will 
send my angel before your face, that I may prepare your way.’ John, the son of 
Zechariah, was baptizing with a baptism for repentance. His clothes were of 
camel’s hair, and he bound up his loins with a leather cord. The Messiah came 
to him from Nazareth of Galilee, that he might baptize him in the Jordan. When 
he had baptized him, the Holy Spirit came out over the water like a dove, while 
a voice from heaven cried out, "You are my beloved Son; in you I delight." 

Jesus returned to the hills of Galilee. There were some people fishing, among 
whom were Simon and Andrew. He said to them, “Follow me and I will make 
you fish for men.” So they went with him. He went into a village and cured its 
sick and its lepers, and he opened the eyes of the blind there. People gathered 
around him, and he began to speak to them in parables and revelation, saying: 
“Truly I tell you, the tribe will not pass away until [...]. Heaven and earth will 
pass away, but my words will not pass away"?! 

The Gospel of Luke. As for Luke, he says at the beginning of the Gospel: 
Because many people have been pleased to write down the stories and hap- 


308 One is tempted to amend the text's halim (forbearing, patient, intelligent) to hakim 
(“wise”) to follow the Syriac text of Matthew 7:24. The two words are very similar in Arabic 
script. 

309 A large chunk of text has fallen out by miscopying due to homeoteleuton. Cf. Matthew 
7:24-27. 

310 Al-Yaʻqūbī jumps suddenly to a summary of Matthew 14. 

311 Cf. Mark 13:30-31. The copyist has left out several words. Mark 13:30 reads: “Truly I tell you, 
this generation will not pass away until all these things have taken place.” The choice of the 
Arabic word qabila (body of men, tribe)—the Greek original is yeve& ("generation")—can 
be explained through al-Ya'qübi's dependence on Syriac mediation. The Peshitta renders 
yeved as sharbta (stock, race, family, tribe); hence the choice of qabila. 
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penings which we have known, I thought it incumbent upon me to write down 
something that I knew as it truly was. 

In the days of King Herod there was a priest named Zechariah, a minis- 
ter from the family of Abijah, and his wife, a descendant of Aaron named 
Elizabeth. Both of them were upright before God, carrying out His precepts, 
not falling short in obeying Him. They had no child. Elizabeth was | barren; 
Zechariah was sterile; both were elderly. While Zechariah was officiating at the 
incense offering, he entered the sanctuary, while the assembly of the people 
was outside of the sanctuary. The angel of the Lord appeared to Zechariah, 
standing to the right of the altar. Zechariah trembled when he saw him, and 
fear overwhelmed him. But the angel said to him: “Do not be afraid, Zechariah, 
for God has heard your prayers and answered your petition. He will give you 
a son, whom you shall name John.?? In him you will have good fortune and 
joy. He will be great with God. He will not drink wine or strong drink. He will 
be filled with the Holy Spirit, even in his mother's womb. He will turn to God 
many of the people of Israel. On him will descend the Spirit that descended 
upon the prophet Elijah, to turn the hearts of the fathers to their sons, that 
they may become for God a perfect people." 

Zechariah said to the angel, “How can I know this, when I am an old man 
and my wife is elderly?" The angel said to him: “I am Gabriel, who stand in the 
presence of God. He has sent me to give you this good news. But be silent from 
this moment, not speaking, until the day on which this comes to pass, because 
you did notgive credence and did not believe in my word, which will be fulfilled 
in its time." 

The people were standing, waiting for Zechariah, astonished at his lingering 
in the sanctuary. When he came out, he could not speak to them, and they knew 
and were certain that he had seen a vision in the sanctuary, for he gestured to 
them, but did not speak. 

When the days of his service were complete, he went back to his home. 
Elizabeth, his wife, conceived. She remained hiding herself for five months, 
saying “This is what the Lord has done for me in the days of His regarding me, 
to blot out my disgrace among men.” 

In the sixth month of the pregnancy of Zechariah’s wife, God sent the angel 
Gabriel to the hills of Galilee, to a city called Nazareth, to a young virgin 
betrothed | to aman named Joseph, of the family of David. Her name was Mary. 
The angel came into her presence and said to her, “Peace be with you, O full of 


312 Arabic, Yahya, the usual Muslim form of the name. Al-Ya'qübi also uses Yuhanna, the 
Christian form of the name, as noted below. 
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grace, O blessed one among women!" When she saw him, she was frightened 
by his words, and began to think and to say, "What is this greeting?" The angel 
said: “Do not be afraid, Mary. You have found favor with God.?!? Truly you will 
conceive?! and bear a son, and you will name him Jesus. He will be great, and 
will be called the Son of the Most High, and the Lord his God will give him the 
throne of David his father. He will rule over the house of Jacob forever, and of 
his kingdom there will be no end or interruption.” Mary said to the angel, “How 
can this be, when no man has touched me?" The angel said to her: "The Holy 
Spirit will descend upon you. The one to be born from you is most holy; he will 
be called Son of God. Behold, your kinswoman Elizabeth is also pregnant with 
a son in her old age; and this is the sixth month for her who was called barren, 
for nothing is impossible for God." Mary said, “I am God's maidservant; let it be 
for me as you have said.” 

Mary went into Zechariah's house and greeted Elizabeth. When Zechariah's 
wife heard Mary's words, the babe in her womb became agitated. She was filled 
with the Holy Spirit and said to Mary: "Blessed are you among women. Truly, 
when the sound of your greeting came to my ears, the babe in my womb became 
agitated with a great joy." 

Zechariah's wife Elizabeth bore a son. They circumcised him on the eighth 
day, and named him John.?5 Immediately his mouth was opened; he spoke, and 
blessed God.?! Zechariah was filled with the Holy Spirit, and said: “Blessed be 
the Lord God of Israel, who has bestowed favor upon his people and set them 
free with salvation. He has raised up for us the horn of salvation from the house 
of David, as He spoke by the tongues of his holy prophets." 

When Mary's days were complete, | Joseph took her up to the hills of Galilee, 
and she gave birth to her first-born son.*!” She wrapped him in rags and laid him 


313 The manuscripts read laqayti wa-wafayti, “you have found and you have come into ..." but 
neither the Greek nor the Syriac has two parallel verbs at this point. It is best to take the 
doublet as originating in a copyist's uncertainty, faced with an unclear word, about which 
word was meant. 

314 Arabic, taqbalina hubla, “you will receive pregnancy," is hardly idiomatic Arabic, but it 
exactly reproduces the Syriac idiom used in the Peshitta, tgabblin batna. 

315 Here al-Ya‘qubi uses the Christian form of the name, Yuhanna, rather than the Muslim 
form Yahya. 

316 The translation deliberately leaves the pronoun ambiguous, as it is in the Arabic. Luke 
1:64 implies that the mouth of Zechariah, who had been mute, was opened. Al-Ya‘qubi 
implies that it was the infant John who spoke. Cf. Qur'an 19:12, 29, where such a miracle is 
attributed both to the infant John and to the infant Jesus. 

317 This locating of the birth of Jesus in Galilee, as against Luke's narrative of the birth 
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in a manger, because she had no place where the two were staying. [... ]3!® The 
angel of the Lord came to them, and the glory of God shone on them, and they 
were very afraid of him. But the angel of the Lord said to them: "Do not be afraid 
or grieve. Truly, I give you good news of a great joy which will encompass the 
world." 

Then Luke traced the genealogy of the Messiah from Joseph back to Adam.3!9 

When eight days had passed, they brought him to be circumcised, according 
to the law of Moses. They named him Jesus and circumcised him. They brought 
him to the temple, and they brought a sacrifice, a pair of pigeons and two 
fledgling doves, to offer in his behalf. A man named Simeon was there, one 
of the prophets. When they approached the altar to make the offering in his 
behalf, Simeon carried him and said, "My eyes have seen Your mercy, Lord, and 
so take me now.’ 

Every year his family would take him up toJerusalem on the feast of Passover. 
He would serve the great men, and they marveled at him because of what they 
saw of his wisdom. 

When the Messiah was thirty years old, he went into the temple on the 
Sabbath day.32° He stood up to read, according to his custom, and the book 
of the prophet Isaiah was given to him. He opened the book and found written 
in it:3?! "The Spirit of the Lord is upon me; because of this He has chosen me 
and anointed me to bring good news to the poor. He has sent me to heal the 
brokenhearted, to announce salvation to the captives, and sight to the blind; to 
restore the broken, and announce pardon and forgiveness to the wrongdoer;??2 
and to announce the year acceptable to the Lord." Closing the book, he handed 
it to the attendant, stepped down, and took his seat. People marveled at what 
he had done, and they said, “Is this not Joseph's son?" 

The Gospel of John. As for the apostle John, he speaks at the beginning of his 
Gospel about the genealogy of the Messiah. Before everything was the Word, 
and that Word was with God, and God was the Word. It was before everything 


in Bethlehem, is curious. In M, the word for Galilee (al-Jalil) is undotted and could 
conceivably be read as al-Khalil, the Arabic name for Hebron; but Luke says nothing about 
Hebron; and Hebron, though in Judea, is not Bethlehem. 

318 Although the Mss show no gap, one must assume a lacuna involving a reference to the 
shepherds of Luke 2:8, to whom the angels mentioned in the next sentence speak. 

319 Luke 3:23-38. 

320 Luke 4:14-22. In Luke the incident is set in a synagogue in Nazareth, not in the temple. 

321 Isaiah 611-2, 40:7. 

322 Following M, musi[’]; ed. Leiden, masbi (captive, oppressed). 
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that was. In it was life, and the life is the light of man. That brightness was in 
the darkness, [but the darkness] did not comprehend it. 

[There was a man] whom God had sent whose name was John. He came for 
witness, to bear witness to the light, so that people might be rightly guided?23 
and believe by means of him. He was not the light. The light of truth has never 
ceased to shine and be visible in the world. [The world] was in his hand,324 
but the world did not recognize him. He came to his own, but his own did 
not accept him. But to those who accepted him and believed in him, God gave 
power to be called sons of God, those who believe in his name, he who has been 
born not of blood, nor of the desire of the flesh, nor of the lust of man, but of 
God. And the Word became flesh and dwelt among us, and we saw its glory, a 
glory like the unique one who is of the Father, full of grace and justice.9?5 

John bore witness to him and cried out and said: “He I said would come 
after me, having been before me, because he is more ancient than I. From his 
fullness is everything we have received: exceeding grace instead of the first 
grace. For the Torah was sent down through Moses, but truth and grace by Jesus 
the Messiah [...] the Word that has not ceased to be in the breast of its Father." 

This is what the four disciples, the authors of the Gospel, said about the 
genealogy of the Messiah. After that they gave an account of the reports about 
him: that he cured the sick and the lepers, made the crippled stand, and opened 
the eyes of the blind. He had a friend named | Lazarus in a village named 
Bethany in the vicinity of Jerusalem.??6 Lazarus died and was put into a cave, 
where he remained for four days. Then the Messiah came to the village, and 
two sisters of Lazarus came out and said to him, “Master, your friend Lazarus 
has died.” The Messiah grieved over him. “Where is his grave?” he asked, and 
they brought him to the cave. There was a stone over it. “Move the stone aside,” 
he said. They said, “He stinks after four days.” He approached the cave and said: 
“Lord, to You be praise. I know that You give everything, but I will speak for 
the sake the crowd standing here, that they may have faith and believe that You 


323 Arabic, li-yahtadiya l-nas, a typically Quranic phrase that al-Ya‘qubi inserts; it is not in the 
Greek or Syriac, which merely state, “so that all might believe through him.” 

324 "[The world] was in his hand" ([...] kana ft yadihi) involves a literal, albeit unidiomatic, 
rendering of the Syriac: kul b-'ideh hwa (all was/came-to-be through Him; literally, “by His 
hand”), which in turn exactly translates návta àv adtod eyéveto (John 1:3). 

325 This is another example of al-Ya‘qubi's reliance on Syriac mediation. The Peshitta trans- 
lates the Greek dAy9eta (truth) with the usual Syriac word for truth, qushta. The Arabic 
translator, seeking to mirror the Syriac as closely as possible, has chosen the Arabic cog- 
nate qist, although it normally means justice, not truth. 

326 Cf.John u. 
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have sent me.” Then he said to Lazarus, “Arise.” And he arose, dragging the cloth 
that was on him, with his hands and feet bound. Some of the Jews were with 
them and believed in him, and they came to look at Lazarus and marveled at 
him. But the leaders of the Jews and their priests assembled and said, "We fear 
thathe will corruptour religion for us and the people will follow him." Caiaphas, 
the chief priest, said to them, "That one man should die is better than that the 
entire nation should perish." So they agreed to kill him. 

The Messiah entered Jerusalem on a donkey, and his companions met him 
with palm fronds. Judas son of Simon was one of the Messiah's companions. 
The Messiah said to his companions, "One of you who are eating and drinking 
with me will deliver me up.” He meant Judas son of Simon. Then he began to 
give a testament to his companions. He said to them: "The hour has come for 
the Son of Man to depart to his Father. I am going where you cannot come with 
me. Keep my commandment, and the Paraclete will come to you to be with you 
a prophet.??7 When the Paraclete brings you the Spirit of truth and sincerity, he 
will be the one who gives testimony about me. I have spoken to you about this 
only so that | you will remember it when its time comes. Indeed, I have said it 
to you. As for me, Tam going to the one who sent me. When the Spirit of truth 
comes, he will guide you to all the truth, he will inform you of things far off, and 
he will praise me. In a little while you will not see me.” 

Then the Messiah raised his eyes to heaven and said:?28 “The hour has come. I 
have glorified You on earth. I have accomplished the work that You commanded 
me to do.” Then he said, “O God, if I must drink this cup, make it easy for me; 
but not as I want it to be, but what You want, O Lord.”329 

Then the Messiah went off with his disciples to the place in which he and his 
companions used to gather. Judas, one of the apostles, knew the place. When 
he saw the police looking for the Messiah, he led them on, along with the 
messengers of the priests who were with them, and showed them the place. 
The Messiah went out to them and said to them, "Whom do you want?" They 
said, “Jesus the Nazarene.” Jesus said to them, “I am he.’ They fell back, then 


327 The interpretation of the Paraclete as “a prophet," (nabiyyan, following the reading of 
ed. Leiden), specifically the prophet Muhammad, reflects an Islamic interpretation that 
goes back to Ibn Ishaq. However, M apparently should be read as abadan (forever), which 
would make the text an exact reflection of John 14:16: a Paraclete “to be with you forever.’ 

328 Cf. John17. 

329 Cf. Matthew 26:39, Mark 14:36, Luke 22:42. The combination of the Johannine glorification 
theme with the synoptic saying about the cup shows that al-Ya‘qubi was working with a 
source that harmonized the accounts of the passion. 
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they returned. The Messiah said to them: “I am Jesus the Nazarene. If you want 
me, take me away, that the word may be fulfilled.” 

Simon Peter??? had a sword with him. He unsheathed it and struck the slave 
of the chief priest, cutting off his right hand.??! The Messiah said: “Simon, 
return the sword to its sheath. I will not refuse to drink the cup my Lord has 
given me.” The police arrested the Messiah, bound him, and brought him to 
Caiaphas, the head of the Jews, who had advised that he should be killed. Simon 
Peter, who was walking behind him, went in with the servants. Someone said 
to him, "Are you one of the disciples of this Nazarene?" He said, "No." 

When the Messiah was brought before the head of the Jews, the latter began 
to speak to him, but the Messiah gave him answers that he did not understand. | 
One of the police struck him on his cheeks. Then they took the Messiah away 
from Caiaphas to the Praetorium.23? He33? said to him, "Are you the king of the 
Jews?" The Messiah said to him, "Do you say this on your own, or have others 
told you of me?" And he began to speak to him, saying, "My kingdom is not [of] 
this world.” 

Then the police took a purple crown??^ and put it on his head, and they 
began striking him. Then they took him away with that crown on him. The 
chief priests said to him,?35 “Crucify him.” Pilate said to them: “You take him 
and crucify him. As for me, I have found no cause against him." They said, "He 
must be crucified and killed because he said that he is the son of God.” Then 
he brought him out and said to them, "You take him and crucify him.” So they 
took the Messiah, brought him out, and made him carry the wooden beam on 
which they crucified him. 

This is in the Gospel of John. As for Matthew, Mark, and Luke, they say that 
they put the wooden beam on which the Messiah was crucified on the neck of a 
Cyrenean man. They brought him to a place called the Skull, named Imakhalah 
in Hebrew;??6 the place where he was crucified. Two others were crucified with 
him, one on one side and oneon the other. Pilate wrote on a tablet: "This isJesus 
the Nazarene, the king of the Jews.’ The chief priests said to him, "Write, ‘Who 


330 For “Peter,” here and below, the Arabic has as-safa, the rock(s), a translation of the Syriac 
képa, reflected in Greek as Képhas, and translated as Petros (Rock). 

331 The language here reflects John 18:10—11; however, in the synoptics and in John, Peter cuts 
off an ear (Luke and John specify the right ear). Because the Syriac words for ear (edna) 
and hand ('idà) are quite similar in script, a copyist's error may be involved. 

332 The Leiden editor (1, 86, note a) suggests a lacuna in the text. 

333 That is, Pilate. 

334 Al-Ya‘qibi’s “purple crown" conflates the purple cloak and the crown of thorns of John 19:2. 

335 That is, to Pilate. 

336 The correct reading and the source of this name are a mystery. 
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said that he was the king of the Jews.” He said to them, “What I have written I 
have written." 

The police divided the Messiah's garments among themselves. Mary his 
mother, and Mary the daughter of | Clopas, and Mary Magdalene were standing 
looking at him. He spoke to his mother from atop the beam of wood. The police 
took a sponge in which there was vinegar and brought it near his nose, but he 
loathed it. Then he gave up his spirit. They came to the two who were crucified 
with him and broke their legs. One of the police took a lance and thrust it 
into his side, and blood and water came out. Then one of the disciples spoke 
concerning him to Pilate, so that he took him down. He embalmed him with 
myrrh and aloes and wrapped him in linen cloths and perfume. There were 
gardens in that place, and in it was a new tomb. They put the Messiah in it. It 
was a Friday. 

On Sunday, according to what the Christians say, Mary Magdalene came 
early to the tomb and did not find him. She went to Simon Peter and his 
companions and told them that he was not in the grave; so they went, but did 
not find him. Then Mary came a second time to the grave. She saw in the grave 
two men wearing white garments. They said to her, “Do not weep.” Then she 
turned around and saw the Messiah. He spoke to her and said: "Do not come 
near me, because I have not ascended to my Father. But go to my brothers, and 
say to them that I am ascending to my Father and your Father, to my God and 
your God.” 

When it was evening on Sunday, he came to them and said to them: "Peace 
be with you. As my Father has sent me, so I send you. If you forgive the sins of 
anyone, they are forgiven." They said, "The one speaking to us is a spirit and a 
ghost." He said to them, "Look at the marks of the nails in my fingers, and at my 
right side" Then he said to them, "Blessed are those who have not seen me, yet 
have believed in me." 

They brought him a piece of fish and he ate. He said to them: "If you believe 
in me, you will do what I do. | Truly, you will not put your hands on someone 
sick without his being cured, and death will not harm him." Then he was taken 
up from them. He was thirty-three years old. 

This is what the authors of the Gospel say, and they differ with one another 
about all things. God, may He be glorified and exalted, has said: They did not 
slay him, neither crucified him, only a likeness of that was shown to them. Those 
who are at variance concerning him surely are in doubt regarding him; they have 
no knowledge of him, except the following of surmise; and they slew him not of a 
certainty—no indeed; God raised him up to Him.937 


337 Quran 41573158. 
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When Jesus the Messiah was taken up, the apostles gathered in Jerusalem on 
the Mount of Olives and made their way to an upper room. There were Peter, 
James, John, Andrew, Philip, Thomas, Bartholomew, Matthew, and James [...]. 
Simon stood up on the rock?3? and said, “Company of brothers, it was necessary 
that the scripture be fulfilled, in which the Holy Spirit foretold [...]" They 
wanted to appoint a man by whom the twelve would be complete. They put 
forward Matthias and Barsabbas and said, “O God, show us whom we should 
choose.’ It fell on Matthias. A mighty wind struck them, filling the upper room 
where they were, and they saw something like a tongue of fire and spoke in 
various tongues. They said to Peter, “What shall we do?” Peter said to them, 
“Arise, and be baptized, every man of you, in the name of the Messiah, and 
turn away from this perverse people."339 

Peter and John persisted. Whenever they entered the assembly,?^? they men- 
tioned the matter of the Messiah, described his deeds, and called the people to 
worship him. The Jews rebuked them for this. They arrested and imprisoned 
them, but then they released them. They?*! said, “Let us choose seven men 
who hallow God and who remember His wisdom and His Messiah.” They chose 
Stephen, Philip, Prochorus, Nicanor, | Timon, Parmenas, and Nicolaus of Anti- 
och. They called them forth, prayed over them, and consecrated them. They 
took up the task of describing the matter of the Messiah and calling the people 
to their religion. 


338 Cf. Acts 1:12 ff. However, the origin of this detail is unclear. Perhaps it reflects some early 
Christian exegesis of Matthew 1618-19. 

339 Cf. Acts 2:38-40. Three points deserve notice. “Arise” (Arabic qūmū) could easily be a 
copyist's error for tubu (repent), exactly reflecting the Syriac translation's tub” and the 
Greek original lying behind it. The word that has been translated “be baptized,” appears 
to be i‘midu, rather than the expected i‘tamidu (be baptized), but this may be a copyist's 
error or a reflection of the form of Syriac mad”. The Arabic word translated "people" 
(qabila), normally means “tribe,” but al-Ya'qübi's source has already used it to render Syriac 
sharbta (stock, race, family, tribe), the word used by the Syriac translation of Acts 2:40. M 
apparently reads qibla, “turn away from this perverse direction of prayer,’ which, if it is 
more than a copyist's error, might reflect a view that this moment in Christian history 
was analogous to the moment when Muhammad in Medina ceased facing Jerusalem in 
prayer and turned instead toward Mecca and the Ka‘ba. However, it is more likely that the 
original reading was hadhihi l-qabilati --mu‘wajjati, exactly reflecting Syriac sharbta hade 
m'aqqamtaà and the Greek original behind it (&r ví]; yeveds THs oxoAiác tavtns). 

340 Arabic, kanisa, the usual word for church, but also used for synagogue. 

341 Inthe plural, not dual, in Arabic. Cf. Acts 6:2, where speakers are the twelve. 
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Paul was the most violent of men against them and most damaging to 
them.?^? He used to kill any of them whom he could, seeking them out in every 
place. He set out for Damascus to gather some people who were there. But 
he heard a voice calling to him, "Paul, how long will you persecute me?" He 
was so terrified that he could not see. Then Ananias came to him. He blessed 
him,3*? until he departed and his eyes were healed. He began to stand in the 
synagogues, making mention of the Messiah and hallowing him. The Jews 
therefore wanted to kill him. So he fled from them and joined the disciples 
in summoning the people and in speaking as they spoke. He displayed such 
renunciation of this world and scorn for it that the apostles all gave him 
precedence over themselves and made him their head. 

He would rise up and speak, recalling the experience of the Israelites and the 
prophets. He would recall the matter of the Messiah and would say, "Let us turn 
to the Nations,?^^ just as God said to the Messiah, ‘I have set you to be a light 
for the Nations, so that you should become a salvation to the corners of the 
earth. "945 Every one of them spoke in favor of his opinion. They said that a law 
ought to be kept?^6 and that someone should be sent to every land to summon 
to this religion and to prohibit them from sacrificing to idols, from fornication, 
and from eating blood. 

Paulleft for Antioch with two men to establish the religion of baptism. Then 
Paul returned. He was arrested and taken to the king of Rome. He stood up and 


342 Cf. Acts 9. 

343 Arabic, qaddasa ‘alayhi, “hallowed over him,” that is, hallowed God's name over him, 
recited a blessing over him. 

344 Thatis, the Gentiles. Syriac uses the singular of the word for nation (‘amma) for the Jews, 
and its plural (‘amme) for the Gentiles (the other nations). 

345 Acts 13:46-47, quoting Isaiah 42:6, 49:6. 

346 Cf. Actsi5 for the discussion of whether Gentile converts to Christianity were obligated to 
keep the law of Moses. Paul argued against imposing such an obligation. As a compromise, 
Gentile converts were obliged to keep a version of what Judaism called the Command- 
ments of the Sons of Noah, usually given as seven commandments, but here summarized 
as three. Acts leaves the situation of Jewish Christians unclear. The text of al-Ya‘qubi is 
unclear and may be corrupt. The first problem is whether the verb "to keep" is active or 
passive: Does the text say, “that he (Paul?) should keep the/a law,’ or “that the/a law should 
be kept"? Second, nàmuüs (law) lacks the definite article, making it unclear whether the 
intended meaning is “a law” (consisting of the following three commandments) or “the 
law" (of Moses). It is even possible that a copyist has truncated the phrase nāmūs Musa 
("the law of Moses,” as in Acts 15:5). 
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spoke, mentioning the matter of the Messiah. Some people made a pact to kill 
him for corrupting their religion and for mentioning the Messiah and hallowing 
him. 


The Kings of the Syrians 


The first of the kings after the flood in the land of Babel were the kings of 
the Syrians.?^7 The first of them who ruled and bound the crown on his head 
was Shusan.?*? His reign was sixteen years. After him, his son Barbar?^? ruled 
twenty years. Then Samashir son of Alul?9? ruled seven years. After him, his son 
‘Amraqim ruled ten years. Then his son Ahrimün ruled ten years. Then his son 
Samadan ruled ten years. Then his son Sabir ruled eight years. Then Harimun 
ruled eighteen years. His son [Huriya |?*! ruled twenty-two years. Then Arad 
and Halhabis ruled, both of them, for twelve years. 


347 Arabic, mulük al-suryaniyyin. What ethnic or political group al-Ya‘qubi intended by al- 
Suryaniyyin is unclear. Furthermore, the copyists have badly mangled the names in this 
and the following lists. Some help can be derived from the fact that the later historian 
al-Mas'üdi apparently relied on al-Ya'qübi's work in writing Murüj al-dhahab (see 1:245 ff. 
[8509ff.] of the latter work), and therefore the spellings found in al-Mas'üdi's work can 
sometimes help establish the likely original reading of al-Ya'qübi—but not always, for the 
manuscripts of Murüj al-dhahab show tremendous variation. Charles Pellat, the editor of 
Murüj, discusses al-Mas'üdy's treatment of the “Syrians” in his notes, Murüj, 6:374. He sees 
alist of the Seleucid rulers of Babylon as lying behind the names, implying that this list is 
out of place chronologically. For a table setting the lists in al-Ya‘qubi alongside those in al- 
Mas'üdi and giving parallels to other lists from antiquity likely to have been available to 
both historians (particularly relevant are the lists in the Chronicon of Eusebius of Caesaria, 
d. 340), see the notes in al-Mas'üdi, Murüj, 7:598-601. 

348 The vocalization of this name and of most names in this section is conjectural. 

349 M Bara or possibly Bira, corrected by ed. Leiden on the basis of al-Mas'üdi, Murüj, 1:245 
(8509). 

350 Thus M; ed. Leiden, Asmashir son of Alül; al-Mas'üdi, ibid., Samasir son of Ut. 

351 No name appears in ms. M. Ed. Leiden supplied the name Hiuriya on the basis of al- 
Mas'üdi, Murüj, 1:249 (§ 517). 
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The Kings of Mosul and Nineveh 


The first of them to rule was Balus, for thirty-two years.?9? Ninus son of Balus 
ruled fifty-two years and built the city of Nineveh. Then a woman named 
Samiram?*? ruled forty years. Then Lawusnasar ruled forty-five years. Then 
there ruled fifteen kings who have no chronology or stories. 


The Kings of Babel 


The first of the kings of Babel after the Syrians was Nimrod the Mighty, who 
ruled sixty-nine years.?5^ Kudus ruled forty-three years. Arqu ruled ten | years. 
Bülus ruled sixty-two years. Then Samiram ruled forty-two years. Qusamis ruled 
sixty-nine years. Anyüs ruled thirty years. Lilawus ruled twelve years. Atlüs 
ruled thirty-two years. Safarüs?55 ruled thirty years. Then Hazim-Büs ruled 
thirty years. Then Sa'alus ruled thirty years. Sabtas ruled forty years. Asantarus 
ruled forty years. Damanitus ruled forty-five years. Al'arus ruled thirty years. 
Almaqrandüs ruled fifty-two years. Qara[b/n?]us ruled thirty years. Babawus 
ruled forty-five years. Sharsaba-Adumis ruled forty years. Darafus ruled thirty- 
eight years. Lawubanas ruled forty-five years. Fatris ruled thirty years. Fartawus 
ruled twenty years. Afrata ruled sixty years. Qula ruled thirty-five years. Ta‘lat- 
palasar?56 ruled thirty-five years. As'alusarqam ruled fourteen years. Asra‘un 
ruled seven years. Qim-Hadüm?*? ruled three years. Farduh ruled forty-seven 
years. Sanharib ruled thirty-one years. Ma‘rasa ruled thirty-three years. Bukht- 
Nassar ruled forty-five years. Qarmuraj ruled one year. Sat-Safar ruled sixty 
years. Masusa ruled eight years. Ma'usa ruled seven months. Daryush ruled 
thirty-one years. Kasarjus??? ruled twenty years. Qartayan ruled seven months. 
Manahsamt ruled forty-one years. Sa‘las ruled seven | months. Daryüsh;?*? the 


352 Parallel in al-Mas'üdi, Murüj, 1:252-253 (8 520—521). 

353 Sic M and al-Mas'üdi, Murüj, 1:252 (8 520); ed. Leiden, Shamiram. She is better known by 
the Greek form of her name, Semiramis. 

354 Parallel in al-Mas'üdi, Murüj, 1:254-259 (8 522—529). 

355 Sic M; ed. Leiden, Safardus (vocalization uncertain). 

356  Soread by the Leiden editor and connected with Tiglat Pileser. 

357 Sic M; ed. Leiden, Qim-Hadün. 

358 Sic M; ed. Leiden, Kasar-Hūsh. 

359 ‘That is, Darius. 
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one whom Alexander killed, ruled nineteen years. Artahshast?9? ruled twenty- 
seven years. 

These kings were the kings of this world. They were the ones who erected 
buildings, acquired cities, constructed fortresses, raised palaces, dug [canals], 
planted trees, drew [water from wells, tilled] the land, extracted minerals, 
struck coins, fashioned and wore crowns, forged swords, took up weapons, 
made tools of iron, worked copper and lead, adopted measures and weights, 
mapped countries, determined climes, captured enemies, enslaved captives, 
employed prisons, described the seasons, named the months, spoke of the 
spheres, constellations, and planets, calculated, and made decisions according 
to what conjunction, separation, trine, quartile, and mujasadat indicate.36! 


The Kings of India 


Scholars have said that the first of the kings of India under whom they became 
united was Brahman, the king in whose time was the first house.?6? He was the 
first person who discoursed about the stars. From him was derived knowledge 
of them and the first book, which the Indians call the Sindhind, which means 
“Eon of Eons.”363 From it were abridged the Arjamhar?® and the Almagest.395 


360  Thatis, Artaxerxes. 

361 That is, they established the science of astrology. The Arabic terms used here are éjtima‘ 
(conjunction of two bodies in the same sign of the zodiac), iftirag (separation of two 
bodies from each other), tathlith (trine, that is, separation of two bodies by one-third of 
the zodiac, 120 degrees), tarbi* (quartile, that is, separation of two bodies by one-fourth of 
the zodiac, that is, go degrees), and mujasadat, whose meaning is unclear. 

362 Following M, al-bayt al-awwal. Ed. Leiden, following cod. Schefer, reads al-bad’ al-awwal 
(the first beginning), which is close to the parallel in al-Mas'üdi, Murüj, 1:84 ($152), where 
Indian leaders are quoted as saying, "We were the people of the beginning (al-bad"), and 
ours is the goal, the inception, and the conclusion.” Since al-Ya‘qubi and al-Mas'üdi draw 
on the some of the same sources for their treatment of India, the text of al-Mas'üdi can 
elucidate problems in the text of al-Ya‘qubi. For a study of al-Mas'üdi's treatment of India, 
see S. Maqbul Ahmad, "Al-Mas'üdi on the Kings of India." 

363  Sindhind reflects the Sanskrit title of the ancient astronomical treatise Surya Siddhanta. 
See Pellat's note in al-Mas'udi, Murüj, 6:397; S. Maqbul Ahmad, "Al-Mas'üdi and the Kings 
of India,” 100. 

364 Sic M;ed. Leiden al-Arjabhar; al-Mas‘udi, Murüj, 1:85 (8153), al-Arjabhad. This refers to the 
Sanskrit Aryabhatiya, composed by Aryabhata (b. 476 CE). 

365 Arabic, al-Majisti, presumably reflecting Greek ý Meyioty Lbvtaétc. Curiously, al-Ya‘qubi 
(or his source) viewed Ptolemy’s treatise as an abridgement of an Indian treatise. 
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From the Arjamhar they abridged the Arkand;?96 and from the Almagest the 
book of Ptolemy. From this they then made abridgements, astronomical tables, 
and similar things, | such as computation and the invention of the nine Indian 
numerals from which can be derived all computation without limit.?67 They are 
123456789. The first of them, 1, is also 10 and 100 and 1,000 and 100,000 and 
1,000,000 and 10,000,000 and 100,000,000, and so on forever. The second, 2, is 
also 20 and [200 and 2,000 and 20,]ooo and 200,000 and 2,000,00o—and one 
can compute upward similarly for all the nine numerals. However, the place of 
the unit is distinct from that of the ten, and the place of the ten is distinct from 
that of the hundred, and so on for each place. Whenever a place is empty of a 
number, a zero is set in it. Zero is a small circle. 

They divided the world into seven climes.?9? The first clime is India. Its limit 
toward the east is the sea and the region of China, to Daybul?6? bordering the 
land of Iraq, to the gulf of the ocean that borders the land of India, to the land of 
the Hijaz. The second clime is the Hijaz. Its limit is this gulf, to Aden, to the land 
of Abyssinia bordering on the land of Egypt, to al-Tha‘labiyya?” bordering on 
the land of Iraq. The third clime is Egypt. Its limit is from what borders the land of 
Abyssinia, to the land of the Hijaz, to the Green Sea?” bordering on the south, 
to the west, to the gulf that borders (the land of) the Romans,?” to Nasibin373 


366 S. Maqbul Ahmad identifies this as the Khandakhadyaka, composed by Brahmagupta in 
665CE. 

367 Arabic alladhi la yudraku marifatuha, literally, “whose knowledge cannot be overtaken.” 
This seems to be a way of stating that the system of numeration invented by the Indians 
(known to us as Arabic numerals) is in principle unbounded and capable of representing 
any number, however large. 

368 Arabic iglim, pl. aqalim, “clime, climate,” or more generally, “region,” ultimately derived 
from Greek xàîpa. Technically, a zone bounded on the north and south by two parallels of 
latitude. See the article by A. Miquel in £7, s.v. Iklim. 

369 Daybul was the ancient port of Sind, at the mouth of a creek to the west of the Indus River. 
It was the first city of Sind conquered by the Muslims. After flourishing for a time, it fell 
into ruin and its exact location is unknown. See the article by A. S. Bazmee Ansari in E1?, 
s.v. Daybul (Debal or Déwal). 

370 Al-Tha‘labiyya was a station on the pilgrimage road from al-Küfa to Mecca. It lay in Najd, in 
the northeastern corner of present-day Saudi Arabia, near the Iraqi border. See the article 
in £1’, s.v. al-Tha'labiyya. 

371 Arabic, al-Bahr al-Akhdar, one of the names for the Atlantic Ocean. See the article by 
D. M. Dunlop in £7?, s.v. al-Bahr al-Muhit. 

372 That is, Anatolia. 

373 Classical Nisibis, modern spelling Nusaybin, a town in upper Mesopotamia on the Turkish 
side of the Turkish-Syrian border. 
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bordering on the land of Iraq. The fourth clime is Iraq. Its limit toward India 
is Daybul, and toward the Hijaz is al-Tha‘labiyya, and toward Egypt and (the 
land of) the Romans is Nasibin, and toward the land of Khurasan is the river of 
Balkh.37^ The fifth clime is (the land of the) the Romans. Its limit toward the land 
of Egypt is the gulf, and toward the West is the sea, and toward the Turks is Yajuj 
and Majuj,?75 and toward the land of Iraq is Nasibin. The sixth clime is Yajuj and 
Majüj. Its limit toward the West is the Turks, and toward | the Khazar?"$ is the 
sea and deserts between it and the extremity of the north, and toward the east 
is the land of Nasibin, and toward Khurasan is the river of Balkh. The seventh 
clime is China. Its limit toward the west is Yajuj and Majuj, and toward the east 
is the sea, and toward India is the land of Kashmir, and toward Khurasan is the 
river of Balkh. 

They said: Each of these climes is nine hundred farsakhs by the same.3” It 
has been said that the diameter of the earth is 2100 farsakhs and its diameter 
is 6,300 farsakhs.3’ They fixed this farsakh at 16,000 cubits. They mention that 
the dhira‘ that surrounds the base of the circle of the stars, which is the sphere 
of the moon, is 125,664 farsakhs, and that its diameter from the limit of the 
beginning of Aries to the limit of the beginning of Libra is 40,000 farsakhs, 
measured by these farsakhs by which they measured the earth. The hours of 
the longest day in the first clime are 13 hours; in the second they are 13% hours; 
in the third they are 14 hours; in the fourth they are 14% hours; in the fifth they 
are 15 hours; in the sixth they are 15/2 hours; and in the seventh they are 16 
hours. Each city the measurements of the length of whose day is in this amount 
is the middle ofthe clime in which itis. Anything that is between these amounts 


374 That is, the Oxus (Arabic Jayhün, modern Amu Darya). 

375 Yajüj and Majuj (Gog and Magog) are mentioned in the Quran as two peoples against 
whom Dhü l-Qarnayn (Alexander) built a wall. Later geographers located the wall some- 
where in the Caucasus or to the east. See the article by E. van Donzel and Claudia Ott in 
EI, S.V. Yādjūdj wa-Mādjūdj. 

376 The Khazar were a nomadic people of the South Russian steppes. See the article by 
W. Barthold and P. B. Golden in £7?, s.v. Khazar. 

377 Following M: kullu iglimin min hadhihi l-aqālīmi tisu mi'ati farsakhin fi mithlihā. Ed. Lei- 
den has in place of tisu mí'ati farsakhin the words yasa'u miata farsakhin (encompasses a 
hundred farsakhs)—which is far too small a number. The farsakh originally was the dis- 
tance that could be covered on foot in one hour, but in Islamic times it was a conventional 
measure fixed at 3 Arab miles (5.985 km = 3.719 miles). However, al-Ya'qübi immediately 
makes it clear that the Indian unit, consisting of 16,000 cubits (dhira‘) was different from 
the Arab farsakh, which consisted of 12,000 cubits. See the article by W. Hinz in £1’, s.v. 
Farsakh. 

378 Literally, “its extension (madd) is ..." The computation assumes a value of 3 for 7. 
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isof the clime to which it is closest in the amount of hours. Thus it comes about 
thatthe middle of the first clime is at a journey of approximately 30 nights from 
the equator, in the land of Yemen, the city of Saba’, and what adjoins it on the 
east and west, and that is this side of Aden of Abyan??? by a space of 10 days. 
The middle of the second clime is Mecca and what adjoins it from the east | to 
the west. The middle of the third clime is Alexandria and what adjoins it from 
the vicinity of Kufa and Basra on the east to the west. The middle of the fourth 
clime is Isfahan and what adjoins it of that which is on the same latitude from 
the east to the west. The middle of the fifth clime is in the nearest parts of the 
land of Marw and whatever adjoins it from east to west that is on the same 
latitude. The middle of the sixth clime is Bardha‘a3®° and whatever adjoins it 
on the same latitude between the east and the west. The middle of the seventh 
clime is in the mountains of the Turks and whatever adjoins them on the same 
latitude between the east and the west. 

The Indians said that God created the planets?! in the first minute of Aries, 
and that was the first day of the world. Then He set them in motion from that 
position more swiftly than the blinking of an eye and gave each planet a known 
motion, so that in the number of days of the sindhind they all come to the very 
position where they were created, as they had been, as their first aspect; and 
then God will decree what He wishes. They said that all the world's days of 
the sindhind, from when the planets first revolved until they all come together 
in the (first) minute of Aries as they were on the day they were created, are 
1,577,716,450,000 days.38? In months this comes to 60,840,000,000 months.?83 | 
In years it comes to 4,320,000,000 full years, in years according to the circuit of 
the sun.28^ The year is 365% days and 5 and 1/400 hours.385 


379 Abyan is the district (mikhlaf) in which the port of Aden is located. 

380  Bardha'a (Armenian Partav, modern Barda) is a town south of the Caucasus in the central 
part of modern Azerbaijan. See the article by D. M. Dunlop in £1’, s.v. Bardha'a. 

381 Arabic kawakib (pl. of kawkab) includes, besides the planets of modern astronomy, the 
sun and the moon. 

382 Mconveniently writes the number in Indian (Arabic) notation in the margin. Houtsma, 
the Leiden editor, notes at this point: “I have given the following numbers as they are in 
the manuscripts, although the numbers of years, months, and days hardly agree with each 
other.” 

383 This translates into a month of 25.93 days. 

384 This translates into a year of 14.08 months. However, if one divides the number of days 
by the number of years, one arrives at a year of approximately 365.2121 days, which is 
remarkably close to the modern figure of approximately 365.2422 days for a solar year. 

385 Since the figures given by al-Ya'qübi translate into a year of 365.2121 days, one can correct 
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Then the affairs of the kingdom became disturbed in India for a long time 
and there were sundry kingdoms in the country, with each group having a 
kingdom, until kings attacked them and they feared that weakness would 
overcome them. Being men of wisdom, knowledge, and intellect, exceeding in 
these things the measure of other nations, they decided to make one man king; 
and so they made Zarab?96 king. He was a man of great standing and exalted 
rank, and so his kingdom became great and his authority exalted. He marched 
to Babel and then beyond it to the kings of Israel. He was the one who attacked 
the children of Israel twenty years after the death of Solomon son of David. 
Rehoboam son of [Solomon son of] David was king at the time. The children 
of Israel cried out to God, and God gave death power over Zarah and his army, 
so he returned to his country. 

Among their kings was Für.??? He it was whose country Alexander attacked, 
having slain the king of the Persians and conquered the land of Iraq and the 
adjoining lands that were in the kingdom of Darius. This came to pass because 
Alexander wrote to Fur, commanding him to become his obedient subject, 
but Für wrote back that he would march his armies against him. Alexander 
therefore took the initiative and went to Fur’s land. Für marched out against 
him and made war on him. Für brought out elephants, and Alexander was 
overwhelmed: | nothing could stand up to them. Then Alexander made statues 
of copper. He filled them with naphtha and sulfur, set them on fire inside, 
put them on wagons, dressed them with weapons, and positioned them in 
front of the ranks. When the two sides met, the men pushed them toward the 
elephants. As they drew near, the elephants attacked them with their trunks. 
They wrapped their trunks around the copper, which was ablaze and scorching 
hot, and turned back in panic, routing?** and destroying the Indian troops. 
Alexander then challenged Fur, the king of India, to single combat. The latter 
came forth, and Alexander killed him in single combat with his counterpart 
and plundered his camp. 

[Among their kings was] Kayhan. He was a wise, clever, and cultivated man, 
and Alexander made him king after Für over all the land of India. Kayhan 


the last figure by assuming that the text should read: “365 days and 1⁄4 day, that is, 5 and 
1/400 hours.” This works out nicely to approximately 365.2084 days. 

386 Sic ed. Leiden, emending the Mss (M apparently reads Zarüh or Razüh) on the basis of 
the reading Zarah of ed. Leiden, 1:66. The emendation is uncertain, as the Zàrah (Zerah) 
mentioned there is clearly a different person. The corresponding king in al-Mas'üdi, 
Murüj, 1:88 ($162), is named Zaman (otherwise unknown). 

387 Fur is the Indian king Porus who was defeated by Alexander in 327 BC. 

388 Sic ed. Leiden (tafillu); M has taqtulu (killing). 
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practiced meditation.?9? He was the first to hold the doctrine of imagination?90 
and that nature changes into what you imagine. Whatever you imagine will 
benefit it, will benefit it, though it be harmful. Kayhan would eat aconite, a 
deadly poison, and imagine that there were loads of ice on his heart, and the 
aconite would not harm him until its moisture had burned away. He was among 
the soundest of God's creatures in mind and the most retentive and intelligent 
of them. 

One of their kings was Dabshalim.??! He it was during whose reign the book 
Kalila and Dimna was composed.??? The person who composed it was Bay- 
daba,?? one of their wise men. He fashioned it | as parables which intelligent 
persons would heed and from which they would gain understanding and be 
instructed. Its first chapter is the chapter of the ruler to whom wicked men 
slander his intimate friends and companions, and how he should employ 
deliberateness and proof and not act hastily upon the word of slander. It is 
the chapter of the Lion and the Ox. The second chapter is the chapter of 
investigating matters, how their consequences take place, and the evil results 
to which envy, rashness, and guile lead. It is the chapter of the Investigation 
of Dimna's Case. The third chapter is the chapter of enemies: how one should 
guard against them, devices to deal with them, speech that earns enmity, how 
one should cozen one's enemies and then seize the opportunity to deal with 
them when it becomes possible, and how one should humble oneself before 
them until one can take one's revenge. It is the chapter of the Owls and the 
Crows. The fourth chapter is the chapter on consulting scholars, on seeking 


389 Following M, ista mala l-dhikr; ed. Leiden reads ista‘mala L-fikr (he practiced thinking). 
This is admittedly a speculative translation, but the following description of Kayhan's 
doctrine implies that the phrase has some sort of technical sense. 

390 Arabic, tawahhum, literally, an imagining or supposing a thing to be so. Al-Ya‘qubi seems 
to be straining to find an Arabic word for a kind of philosophical idealism. 

391 The historical identity of this king and the correct vocalization of the name cannot be 
established. 

392 On the background of the book known in Arabic as Kalila wa-Dimna, see the article by 
C. Brockelmann in £15, s.v. Kalila wa-Dimna. King Dabshalim and the philosopher Baydaba 
are mentioned in the introduction to Ibn al-Mugaffa’s Arabic translation of Kalila wa- 
Dimna. 

393 Since the time of de Sacy, who published a form of the Arabic translation of the text by 
Ibn al-Muqaffa', the name is usually transcribed as Bidba or Bidpai. De Sacy speculated 
that the name in the Syriac and Arabic may reflect Sanskrit Veidava (reader of the Veda) 
or vidva (learned)— cf. Silvestre de Sacy, Calila et Dimna, 17, note 1. The oldest Syriac form 
is probably to be read as Bedavag or Bidwag—see Schulthess, Kalila und Dimna, notes 190 
and 191. 
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help from people of good judgment and trustworthiness, and on disclosing 
matters to people of intellect. It is the chapter of Biladh.3% The fifth chapter 
is the chapter of favors: to whom they should be done, how ingratitude spoils 
them when they are misplaced or bestowed on the undeserving,?% and how 
one can know how they can be bestowed on those who deserve them and will 
be grateful for them. It is the chapter of the Turtle, the Panther, the Monkey, 
and the Carpenter. The sixth chapter is the chapter of obtaining something, but 
losing it after having acquired it, and the inability to keep it after having gained 
it. It is the chapter of the Monkey and the Tortoise. The seventh chapter is the 
chapter of making a show of friendliness and flattering people of importance, 
being wary of their affection, and gaining the favor of the corrupt until one can 
rid oneself of the evil. Itis the chapter of the Cat and the Rat. The eighth chapter 
is the chapter of the ruler’s knowing his aides, relatives, and intimates; how he 
should render well-affected | those whom his harshness may have harmed and 
how he should obtain their assistance; how he should seek help in his affairs 
from people of modesty and affection; how he should examine the state of his 
aides and entourage and reward those who do good and punish those who do 
evil for their wickedness. It is the chapter of the Lion and the Jackal. The ninth 
chapter is the chapter of brothers and those who trust the soundness of their 
affection, the value of brothers, and the great benefit to be obtained from them 
and their aid in matters of adversity and in prosperity. It is the chapter of the 
Ring-Necked Dove. The tenth chapter is the chapter of seeking to benefit people 
at the price of harm to oneself and on pondering consequences. It is the chapter 
of the Lioness and the Horseman. 

One of the Indian scholars has said that the people of a certain country??6 
were being visited constantly by death, until their scholars perished and the 
kingdom weakened. When Hashran became king, he sought someone to revive 
for him the laws of the religion of his ancestors, and so Qaflan, who was 
exceedingly clever, came to him and said to him: “Men are part of the animal 
kingdom; the animal kingdom is part of that which grows, and that which grows 
is composed of the four natures, which are fire, air, earth, and water. That which 
grows can be divided into three parts: plants, which have only growth; shellfish 


394 Biladh is the name of a wise counselor who foils a plot against his king, along with other 
examples of his wisdom and prudence. 

395 The translation follows the emendation suggested by Landberg, 35: wa-kayfa yufsiduhu 
situ l-shukr. Ed. Leiden reads, wa-kayfa yufsadu wa-sit’u l-shukr, yielding, “and how (favors) 
are spoiled, and ingratitude when they are ...” 

396 Ed. Leiden emends to read, “the people of the country [of India]; but M vocalizes as ahla 
biladin, “people of a (certain) country.” 
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and the like in the sea, which have growth and sense; and land animals, which 
have growth, sense, and movement. Animals are too small and insignificant for 
the Creator to govern; they are governed and changed by the celestial sphere." 
The king said to him, "Show me a picture and proof for what you say" So he 
invented the backgammon board??" and said: "Men have agreed that the cycle 
of seasons is a year, the meaning of which is twelve months, whose meaning is 
the twelve signs of the zodiac; that the days of the month are thirty, meaning 
that each sign has thirty degrees; and that the days are seven, meaning the 
seven planets." He made a representation of that. He devised a board analogous 
to the year. On it he set | twenty-four points,?9* the number of the hours of 
the night and day, with twelve points on each side, symbolizing the months of 
the year and the signs of the zodiac. He gave the game thirty counters??? to 
symbolize the days of the month and the degrees of the signs of the zodiac. He 
made the two dice to symbolize the night and the day. Each die had six sides, 
because six is a perfect number, having a half, a third, and a sixth. When each 
die was cast, it had seven points on its top and bottom: under the six was one, 
under the five was two, under the four was three—to symbolize the number 
of the days and the seven planets, namely, the sun, the moon, Saturn, Jupiter, 
Mars, Mercury, and Venus. Then he made it a contest between two players. He 
gave each a die and said, "Whichever player gets more of the seven points on 
top than his partner will begin." Then the two dice were joined together for 
him, and he would throw; the counters would be moved according to whatever 
came up on the dice. He made this a representation of the good fortune that the 
deficient person obtains through what the celestial sphere bestows on him and 
of the deprivation that the prudent man suffers in accordance with what the 
celestial sphere bestows on him. When this became evident, the king accepted 
it, and it spread among the people of the kingdom; and so the people of India 
came to order their affairs in accordance with what the seven planets ordain.*00 


397 Arabic, nard. Cf. al-Mas'üdi, Murüj, 1:88 (8161); see the article by F. Rosenthal in £7?, s.v. 
Nard. 

398 Arabic bayt, “house,” the long triangles, twelve on each side and of alternating colors, into 
which the backgammon board is divided. 

399 Arabic, kalb, literally “dog,” possibly because each counter was originally shaped like a dog, 
but that is pure speculation and unlikely to be true, as chessmen, none of which took the 
form of a dog, are also called kalb below. Cf. Dozy, Supplément aux dictionnaires Arabes, 
2:489a. 

400 At this point, M adds the following: Completed with God's praise, help, grace, and benefi- 
cence is Part One. This is followed by a centered title: Here follows Part Two of the History of 
Ibn Wadih al-Katib. Under this, another hand has added the author's full name—Ahmad 
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Balhīt40! became king when this religion had become dominant over the 
people of the kingdom. He had intelligence and knowledge. When he saw the 
condition of his people, it displeased him and distressed him. He asked whether 
there remained any man who held the religion of the Brahmins. People pointed 
to a man of intelligence and religion, and so he sent for him. When the man 
came to him, he honored him and raised his rank. Then he mentioned what had 
spread among the people of his kingdom. The man said, “O king, I will invent 
a compelling demonstration whereby the superiority of the prudent man and 
the inferiority of the deficient person may be known, and I will make it to be an 
image | of the difference between two men, to illustrate the superiority of the 
prudent over the deficient, the diligent over the negligent, the cautious over 
the rash, and the intelligent over the ignorant.” He invented chess (shatranj), 
which translated into Persian is hasht ranj—hasht means ‘eight’ and ranj means 
‘side’402 He made it to be eight by eight, so that there were sixty-four squares, 
and gave it thirty-two pieces divided between two colors, each color having 
sixteen pieces. He divided the sixteen into six shapes: the king (shah) was a 
shape, the advisor ( firz) was a shape, the two elephants ( fil) were a shape, 
the two rooks (rukh) were a shape, the two horses ( faras) were a shape, and 
the foot soldiers (bayadiq) were a shape. This was derived from "the pair of 
the pair" which is the best that exists in numeration: for if you divide sixty- 
four, its half is thirty-two, which is the number of all the pieces; if you halve 
thirty-two, its half is sixteen, which is the number of each player's pieces; if you 
halve sixteen, its half is eight, which is the number of each player's foot soldiers 
(pawns); if you halve eight, its half is four, which is the number of each player's 
rooks and horses; and if you halve four, its half is two. It now has been divided 
into pairs, and there remains nothing in the division after the pairs except 
the one, each pair being divisible into units, a unit being neither a number 


b. Abi Ya qub b. Jafar b. Wahb b. Wadih al-Abbasi—after which yet another hand has added 
a benediction, May God have mercy upon him. The next section begins: In the name of God, 
the Merciful, the Compassionate, and His help we seek. 

401 Cand M read Bahlit, which Houtsma emended on the basis of al-Mas'üdi, Murüj, 1:89 
(8164). 

402 The Persian should be read as rang (color). Although this derivation is plausible if one 
begins with the Arabic form of the word and adds one letter at the beginning, converting 
sh.t.r.n.g into h.sh.t.rn.g, itis not the most obvious derivation of shatranj, which is thought 
to come from Sanskrit, catur-afiga (having four ranks), referring to the four divisions of an 
army: infantry (pawns), cavalry (knights), elephants (the modern bishop), and chariots 
(the modern rook). The king and his vizier (modern queen) stood outside this number. 
See the article by F. Rosenthal in £7? s.v. Shatrandj. 
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nor counted, neither even nor odd, because the first odd number is three.*9 
Then the wise man said: “Nothing is more serious than war, because in it the 
superiority of good management, judgment, prudence, caution, preparedness, 
shrewdness, wariness, bravery, fortitude, strength, endurance, and courage is 
demonstrated. The inferiority of anyone who lacks any of these things will 
become known, because failing to have them cannot | be excused and lack 
of them destroys lives. Ignorance permits the prohibited; abandonment of 
prudence leads to destruction of the kingdom; weakness of judgment brings 
ruin; negligence is the cause of defeat; lack of knowledge of preparedness leads 
to rout; lack of acquaintance with stratagems casts one into perdition; and 
abandoning caution is an opportunity for the enemy.” He made it after the 
likeness of war, so that if one hit the mark one would win, and if one missed 
it one would perish. When the king saw the soundness of the demonstration, 
and the superiority of the wise man’s wisdom became evident, and that he had 
hit the mark, had represented the matter well, and had clarified what had been 
obscure, he gathered the people of his kingdom and made known to them how 
God had removed their distress. He commanded them to set it up and ponder 
it. He said to them: “We know that there is no living creature in the world 
that speaks, thinks, laughs, and reasons except man. Man is the point around 
which everything in the world turns, for the Creator created the firmament and 
everything in it for man, that thereby he might know what he needs with regard 
to times and seasons. He likewise made subject to him all that is on the earth 
and all that God created in the depth of the sea, the air of the sky, and the 
summits of the mountains. When He made man the king of all He created, 
man divided it into three parts: one third he ate, one third he subjected to 
his use, and one third he killed. He ate the birds, the fish, and whatever herd 
animals and camels he wished; he subjected cattle, asses, and riding animals 
to his use; and he killed predators, snakes, and vermin. (God) set in him organs 
by which he might know, reason, perceive, and understand, and made some 
people superior to others in knowledge, intellect, and understanding.” 

Some Indian scholars have alleged that when Jüshir*?* daughter of Balhit 
became queen, a rebel rebelled against her. Being an intelligent young woman, 


403 Modem mathematics defines even numbers as those divisible by two and odd numbers 
as all the rest. The older tradition, going back to the Greeks, regarded one, the unit, as sui 
generis, neither even nor odd. This explains the statement that the first odd number is 
three. 

404  Thusapparently in M, although the last two letters of the name are undotted and uncer- 
tain. In al-Mas'üdi, Murijj, 1:90 (8167), Balhit is succeeded by a man named Kürush (not to 
be confused with the Arabic form of the name of Cyrus the Persian), not by his daughter. 
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she sent one of her sons—she had four children—but the rebel killed her 
son. | This distressed the people of her kingdom. Fearing to tell her the news, 
they gathered before one of their wise men—he was named Qaflan—a man 
of wisdom, cleverness, and good judgment—and they told him what had 
happened. He said, *Give me three days." They did so, and he went apart to 
think. Then he said to one of his pupils, "Bring me a carpenter and wood of two 
different colors, white and black." They brought a skilled carpenter and wood of 
two different colors, white and black. The wise man drew the figure of a chess 
board and commanded the carpenter, and he made it. Then he said to him, 
“Bring me a tanned hide.” He commanded him to draw sixty-four squares on 
it; he did so, and it was set aside. Then (the wise man and his pupil) played 
against each other until they understood the game and became proficient in 
it. Then he said to his pupil, “This is a war without loss of lives.” Then the 
people of the kingdom came to him, and he brought it out to them. When 
they saw it, they knew that it was a bit of wisdom that no one could arrive 
at. He began to play against his pupil, and the latter would suffer checkmate 
or defeat of his king. The queen was given a report about Qaflan, and she 
summoned him and commanded him to show her his wisdom. He produced 
his pupil with the chessboard and set it up between the pupil and himself. The 
two played, and one defeated the other [and said, ] “Checkmate!” Taking notice 
and realizing what he meant,* she said to Qaflan, “Has my son been killed?” 
“You have said it,” he said. She said to her chamberlain, "Let the people in, that 
they may offer me condolence.” When she was finished, she summoned Qaflan 
and said to him, "Ask for whatever you need.” He said, “I ask that I be given 
wheat according the number of the squares of the chessboard: that I be given 
one grain in the first square [...]*^99 and that it be doubled for me in the third 
square as against the second, and so on according to this formula until the last 
square." She asked, "And what is the quantity of that?" She commanded the 
wheat to be brought, but before it was enough, all the wheat of the country 
was exhausted. Then the wheat was replaced by its value in money, until 
the money was exhausted. When it had become great, the wise man said: “I 
have no need of it. A little of this world suffices me." Then she asked him 
about | the number of grains he had asked for. He said to her: “It will come 
to a number, and this is what is on the chessboard in the way of number: 


405 Reading with M, aradahu; ed. Leiden has aradahu (what the two meant). The implication 
is clearer in Arabic, where the word for checkmate, shahmat, can be seen to be composed 
of two words that mean “the king (shah) has died (mat)." 

406 The words, “and two grains in the second,” have fallen out of the text. See Landberg, 35. 
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The number of the first row is 255.407 The second is 32,768.^98 The third is 
8,388,608. The fourth is 2,147,483,648. The fifth is 549,755,813,88[8]. The sixth 
is 140,737,488,355,328. The seventh is 36,028,[797],018,963,968. The eighth is 
9,223,372,036,854,775,808. The total of everything on the eight rows of the chess 
board comes to 18,446,744,073,| 7 ]o9,551, 615." 

Among their kings was Küsh,^?? who was king during the time of Sindibad 
the wise. This Kush composed the book entitled, The Cunning of Women.^!9 

The Indians are masters of wisdom and speculation; they excel mankind 
in every kind of wisdom. Their doctrine about the stars is the soundest of 
doctrines. Their book about it is the book of the Sindhind,*! from which each 
science treated by the Greeks, the Persians, and others was derived. Their 
doctrine in medicine is the most ancient: theirs is the book on the subject 
[entitled] Susrud.*!? It deals with the symptoms of diseases, knowledge of their 
treatment, and the drugs for them. There are also the book Shark; the book 
Nidana on the symptoms of 404 diseases and knowledge of them, without 
treatment; the book Sindhishan, whose title means "Image of Attainment"; a 


407 Thatis, the total number of grains on all the squares of the first row is 1+2+ 44 8+16+32+ 
64 4128 = 255. 

408 This is the number of grains on square 16 of the chessboard (That is, 128 x 28), and so on 
for squares 24, 32, 40, 48, 56, and 64, each of which will contain the number of grains on 
the square at the end of the previous row multiplied by a factor of 2 (256). 

409 Apparently the same as Kürush of al-Mas'üdi, Murüj, 1:90 (8167), a reading with which 
Cod. Schefer agrees, according to the note of the Leiden editor. 

410 This is the same book as the one that al-Mas‘tdi, Murüj, 1:90 (8167), refers to as The 
Seven Viziers, the Teacher, the Young Man, and the King's Wife. The book is a collection of 
tales with a frame story in which a young prince, commanded to keep silence for seven 
days by his teacher, the sage Sindibad (no relation to Sinbad the Sailor), “is accused by 
one of his father's wives of having attempted to seduce her; he is condemned to death, 
but the king's seven viziers take turns in delaying the execution from day to day, each 
telling a story designed to show the perfidy of women. Each evening, their work is undone 
by the guilty wife, who tells the king a story presenting the contrary case. After seven 
days the prince, permitted once more to speak, exculpates himself and then pardons his 
accuser.’ (J.-P. Guillaume in £7’, s.v. Sindbad al-Hakim). The book had apparently been 
translated into Arabic through Pahlavi by the time of al-Ya‘qubi, as evidenced his giving 
it an Arabic title. The work was translated later into Persian, Syriac, Greek, Hebrew, and 
Spanish. 

411 See note 363 above. 

412 This refers to the Susruta Samhita, a compendium of texts on Ayurvedic medicine and 
surgery attributed to the ancient physician Susruta. See S. Maqbul Ahmad, "Al-Mas'udi 
and the Kings of India,” 104, n. 3. 
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book on the disagreements between the Indians and the Greeks concerning the 
hot, the cold, the virtues of medicines, and division of the year; and a book on 
the names of drugs, (listing) each drug with ten names. They also have other 
books on medicine. They have many books of logic and philosophy, which 
are*? the first principles of science. Among them is the book Tufa** on the 
science of the definitions of logic, and the book That Wherein the Philosophers 
of the Indians and Greeks Differ. They have so many books that it would take too 
much time to mention them and too much space to list them. 

The religion of the people of India is Brahmanism. | Among them there are 
idol worshippers. They have various kingdoms and separate kings because of 
the country's extent in length and width. The first of their kings of the part that 
borders on the lands that today are within the Abode of Islam is Daniq.* He is 
a king of great rank, extensive kingdom, and much materiel. After him comes 
Rahma,*!6 who is greater in rank and more populous?" in lands. He is located 
on one of the seas, and in his country there is gold and the like. Then comes the 
kingdom of Balhara.*!? Then comes al-Kumkam; from them comes teak, and 
they have extensive lands. Then comes the kingdom of al-Taqa.^? They are a 
people of white faces. Then comes the kingdom of Kanbaya.^?? Then come the 
kingdom of al-Tarstl,+#! the kingdom of al-Müsha,??? and the kingdom of al- 


413 Reading with M, hiya; ed. Leiden, fi (on). 

414 Otherwise unknown. The reading is uncertain. 

415 Otherwise unknown. The reading is uncertain. 

416 Asemended by the Leiden editor from Ms "Wahm" on the basis of al-Mas‘tidi, Murüj, 1:203 
(8428). A possible reading would be Dharma, for Dharma-pala, who ruled Bengal from 
769-801CE or later. See S. Maqbul Ahmad, "Al-Mas'üdi on the Kings of India,’ 1o. 

417 Reading with M, amaru biladan; C and ed. Leiden read, a'azzu biladan (more powerful in 
lands). 

418  Balhara (or Balharay or Ballahara) is the Arabic transcription of the Prakrit title Bal- 
laharaya (from Sanskrit Vallabha-raja, "beloved king") of the kings of the Rashtraküta 
dynasty of the Deccan (c. 753-975 CE), with its capital at Manyakheta (Arabic Mankir). 
See the article by S. Maqbul Ahmad in £7, s.v. Balhara. 

419 The mss read al-Zafir (Arabic for “the victorious”), and the Leiden editor emended on the 
basis of al-Mas'üdi, Murüj, 1:203 (§ 428), to al-Tafin, but a better reading appears to be al- 
Taqa; see the index to al-Mas‘tdi, Murüj, 7:439, and S. Maqbul Ahmad, "Al-Mas'üdi and 
the Kings of India,” o. 

420 Kanbaya is modern Cambay in Gujarat. See the article by S. Maqbul Ahmad in £7’, s.v. 
Khambayat. 

421 Otherwise unidentified; the reading is uncertain. 

422 Otherwise unknown. 
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Mayid;*?? these kingdoms border China, and they make war on China. Then 
comes the kingdom of Sarandib.*?^ Then comes the kingdom of Qimār:4?5 it 
is a kingdom of exalted status and great importance, and kings come to their 
king. Then comes the kingdom of al-Daybul.*?6 Then comes al-Farit, and then 
the kingdom of al-Saylaman.^?? In some [...] they have kingdoms that women 
govern.428 


The Ancient Greeks 


The Ancient Greeks had sages who engaged in philosophy, and philosophers 
who engaged in other sorts of study.*?? Some of them discoursed on medicine; 
some of them discoursed on the true nature of things; some of them discoursed 
on calculation and numbers; some of them discoursed on the spheres and the 
stars; some of them discoursed on calculation and division;*39 some of them 
discussed geometry*?! and agronomy; some of them discussed alchemy and 
elixirs;^?? some of them discussed physiognomy; | and some of them discussed 
talismans and devices.*?? It is said that the first wise man to compose a book 


423 Possibly to be read as Mabud, for Mahabhota, one of the Sanskrit names for Tibet. See the 
index to al-Mas'üdi, Murüj, 7:622. 

424  Thatis, Ceylon. The Arabic form of the name (Sarandib) comes ultimately from Sanskrit 
Simhala (Ceylon) + dvipa (island). See the article by C. E. Bosworth in £1, s.v. Sarandib. 

425  Qimar stands for Khmer, the Khmer empire (modern Cambodia). See the article by C. 
E. Bosworth in £72, s.v. Kimar. 

426 Sic ed. Leiden; M reads something like al-Dabila (two undotted letters make the reading 
uncertain), which points to a different place than Daybul in Sind mentioned above. 

427 Neither name can be identified, and the readings are uncertain. 

428 Arabic, wa-lahum fi ba'd mamalik yaltha [or taliha, the initial letter is ambiguous] al-nis@. 
As it stands, this is ungrammatical. One solution is to assume that a word has fallen out 
after ba'd, as indicated in the translation. 

429 Arabic, falasifa mutakawwir(ün), the apparent reading of M and ed. Leiden. The dictio- 
naries give no help; the translation, “philosophers who engaged in other sorts of study,’ 
is a conjecture based on the context. For an overall account of the passage of Greek sci- 
ence and philosophy into Arabic, see the article by Cristina D'Ancona in £7, s.v. Greek into 
Arabic. 

430 Arabic, qisma, apparently referring to the division of stellar orbits. 

431 Arabic, handasa, which includes geometry and surveying. 

432 Arabic, iksirat. On the use of the term in Arabic medicine and alchemy, see the article by 
M. Ullmann in z7?, s.v. al-Iksir. 

433 Arabic alat, includes a variety of mechanical devices. 
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and codify a branch of learning was Hippocrates, son of Heraclides, son of 
Hippocrates.^?^ On him the sages rely in medicine,*?5 and to him they refer 
in knowledge. The following books are by him: 


the Book of Aphorisms??6 

the Book of Countries, Waters, and Airs*3” 
the Book of Barley-water??? 

the Book of Prognostic*?? 

the Book of the Embryo^^? 

the Book of the Elements^^! 

the Book of Nutriment**? 


aun A 
So RE Se a a UN 


434 Here the Mss give a full form of the name: '5qr't, probably to be read as Abuqràt, although 
the later Arabic form of the name, Buqrat, also occurs in al-Ya‘qubi. In the Mss, the father's 
name has been corrupted to mqlyds, not preceded by bnu (son of). For the biography— 
mostly fictional —of Hippocrates, see Wesley Smith, The Hippocratic Tradition; Jacques 
Jouanna, Hippocrates; Jody Rubin Pinault, Hippocratic Lives and Legends. For a com- 
prehensive Hippocratic bibliography see Gerhard Fichtner, CORPUS HIPPOCRATICUM— 
Bibliographie der hippokratischen und pseudohippokratischen Werke |henceforth: Fichtner, 
Hippocr.]. On the reception of the Hippocratic corpus in the Islamic world, see the arti- 
cle by A. Dietrich in £1’, s.v. Bukrat. On al-Ya‘qubi'’s record of the Hippocratic writings, 
see Martin Klamroth, “Ueber die Auszüge aus griechischen Schriftstellern bei al-Ja‘qubi,’ 
ZDMG 40 (1886): 189-203; cf. Manfred Ullmann, Die Medizin im Islam; Fuat Sezgin, GAS, 
111: Medizin, 23-30, 32-42. 

435 Reading with M fa-‘alayhi yu‘awwilu l-hukamq' fi [-tibb. The first two words have been run 
together and miscopied in C. 

436 Arabic, Kitab al-Fusül (The Book of Sections/Paragraphs/Chapters), corresponds to Greek 
‘Agopicyol. 

437 Arabic, Kitab al-Buldan wa-l-miyah wa-l-ahwiya, corresponds to Greek Tepi dépwv bdatwv 
témwv, with the order of the three terms reversed. 

438 Arabic, Kitab Ma’ al-sha'ir, corresponds to Greek Hepi ntiodvng. The prominence of barley 
gruel is reflected in this alternative title for Regimen in Acute Diseases (Tlepi daite d&éwv). 

439 Arabic, Kitab Taqdimat al-ma'rifa, corresponds to Greek Ilpoyvwattxdv. 

440 Arabic, Kitab al-Janin (more common in the plural as Kitab al-Ajinna), corresponds to 
Greek IIepl yovĝç and Hepi ptatog naðiov. See Fichtner, Hippocr., nos. 45, 46; edited and 
translated by M. C. Lyons and J. N. Mattock as Kitab al-Ajinna li-Buqrat. 

441 Arabic, Kitab al-Arkan, corresponds to Greek IIepi qóctoc &vðpwrov. The author's title for 
what is known in Greek as On the Nature of Man reflects the prominence given to the four 
elements in the opening discussion and in Galen's commentary. 

442 Arabic Kitab al-Ghidha@’, corresponds to Greek IIegl toogijc. See Fichtner, Hippocr., no. 61; 
edited and translated by J. N. Mattock as Kitab Buqrat fil-akhlat and Kitab al-Ghidh@ li- 
Bugqrat. 
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(8) the Book of Seven Months’ Children?^? 
(9) the Book of Ailments of Women'^* 
(10) the Book of Epidemics.*45 


These are his most famous books, but there are many other books by him.^^9 
The books of Hippocrates that are indispensable for students of medicine to 
know are four: the Book of Aphorisms, the Book of Prognostic, the Book of Airs 
and Times, and the Book of Barley Water.^^" 

As for the Book of Aphorisms,^^? it presents a pithy statement on every aspect 
of the discipline in fifty-seven chapters, which are called "instructions." 44? 


443 Arabic, Kitab al-Asabr', corresponds to Greek IIepi £88opáócv (On Children Born Seven 
Months After Conception). Arabic asabi‘ should be understood as the plural of suba‘, 
which is used in this sense (see Dozy, Supplément, 1:626b). See also Fichtner, Hippocr., 
no. 58; cf. idem, Corpus Galenicum—Bibliographie der galenischen und pseudogaleni- 
schen Werke [henceforth: Fichtner, Gal.]. The Arabic version of Pseudo-Galen's commen- 
tary has been published with a German translation: Gotthelf Bergstrafer, Pseudogaleni in 
Hippocratis De septimanis commentarium ab Hunaino q. f. Arabice versum. 

444 Arabic, Kitab Awja‘al-nisa’, corresponds to Greek 'vvatxeia. See Fichtner, Hippocr., nos. 48, 
49. 

445 Arabic, Abidhimiya, transliterates the Greek 'Enıðnpian See Fichtner, nos. 6, 16, 7, 17-20. 
Note that the later Arabic equivalent (al-amrad al-wafida) is not used here. 

446 Acanon of the ten most important titles from the Hippocratic corpus was also cited by Ibn 
al-Nadim and Barhebraeus; Ibn Abi Usaybi‘a mentions twelve; cf. Ullmann, Die Medizin im 
Islam, 27. 

447  Al-Ya‘qubi may have derived this notion of the ultimate Hippocratic “tetralogy” from 
Palladius’s commentary on Aphorisms (fol. 2b; see note 449 below). 

448 Fichtner, no. 13. 

449 Arabic, ta'limát, represents a Greek technical term such as mp@&tc (discourse, lecture), or 
possibly ài8aoxoAa (instruction, elucidation), relating to the Alexandrian system of lec- 
turing on authoritative texts. This would precisely fit Palladius, al-Ya‘qubi’s Vorlage in the 
following, as it does Palladius's Alexandrian fellow commentators (cf. especially, Leendert 
G. Westerink, Stephanus of Athens: Commentary on Hippocrates' Aphorisms). Westerink (11, 
11) surmises that Palladius's presumable student Stephanus, who qualified Hippocrates' 
exposition as xeparaiwdy xoi cdvtopLov 80900 otv, ‘summary and concise in form’ (ibid. 1, 
32:3/33:3), covered the entire work in "sixty to seventy (daily) lectures," which does not 
seem to differ implausibly from Palladius's fifty-seven. The Arabic translation of Palla- 
dius's lost Greek original has not survived complete; a fragmented unicum, reaching as 
far as the eleventh “lecture,” is supplemented by the secondary transmission, of which al- 
Ya'qübi is the most substantial witness (see Hinrich Biesterfeldt, "Palladius on the Hippo- 
cratic Aphorisms”; Caroline Magdelaine, "Le commentaire de Palladius sur les Aphorismes 
d Hippocrate et les citations d’ al-Ya‘qubi’; Ullmann, wGAÜ, 52-55). Al-Ya‘qubi preserved 
Palladius's disposition in fifty-seven chapters, suppressing his reference to and adoption 
of Galen's division into seven “sections,” but for the sake of abridgment he limited himself 
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The first instruction [1, i]: on the art and its description.^9? Hippocrates says: 
Life is short, the art long; time is sharp, experiment is a hazard, and judgment 
difficult.451 

The second instruction [1, iv]: on the kinds of food for the sick and the de- 
termination of its quantity. Hippocrates says: Light foods—very fine—are not 
(appropriate) either in chronic or in acute diseases. Again, foods that are light 
to an extreme degree are bad, just as repletion**? carried to an extreme is bad. 

The third instruction [1, viii—xi]: on the height of fever. Hippocrates says: One 
should (then) exercise restraint in food; an excess of it is harmful. In diseases 
that occur time after time, restraint should be exercised when they are at their 
height. 

The fourth instruction [1, xii]: on the symptoms of diseases. Hippocrates 
says: The state of the disease is indicated | by any bodily excretion that ap- 
pears in it. For example, someone with pleurisy: if an immediate expectoration 
appears from him from the commencement of the disease, his illness will 
be short; if it appears later, his illness will be long. (The state of the disease 
appears) also in things such as urine, feces, and sweat—whether in a fashion 
that can be judged to portend recovery or the contrary, or the shortness or 
length of diseases. 

The fifth instruction [1, xiv]: Hippocrates says: Anything that is growing— 
that is, inspirited beings—has much innate heat and therefore needs much 
food; otherwise its body will waste away.453 


to the bare, uncommented initial aphorism of each "lecture" His omission of the subse- 
quent aphorisms may have been facilitated by their dismissive heading as “another apho- 
rism" (fas! akhar). The translation renders al-Ya/qübi's sometimes awkward or erroneous 
Arabic—even poorer than that of his sometimes infelicitous source al-Bitriq—since the 
stages of corruption cannot be confidently delimited. For the original Greek, one can con- 
sult vol. 4 of the Loeb Library edition by W. H. S. Jones, Hippocrates. For Hunayn's far 
superior Arabic version of the Aphorisms, see Ibn al-Nafis, Sharh Fusul Buqrat, edited by 
Yusuf Zaydan and Mahir ‘Abd al-Qadir. 

450 Reading with M: wa-sifat-ha; ed. Leiden, wa-sinfuha “and its kind." 

451 On the history of Arabic commentaries on this aphorism, see Franz Rosenthal, “‘Life 
is Short, the Art is Long’: Arabic Commentaries on the First Hippocratic Aphorism.” 
Rosenthal argues that the translation of 6 3é xaipdc d&Uc, “time /opportunity is swift/urgent" 
(that is, in treating diseases, time is critical) may reflect a Syriac translation that rendered 
d&0¢ as harripa, which in Syriac means both "sharp" and “swift.” Unfortunately, Arabic 
hadid means only “sharp,” so the translation cited by al-Ya‘qubi is misleading. Later Arabic 
translations have a/-waqt dayyiq (time is narrow/tight), which gives better sense. 

452 Reading al-maľ’, rendering Greek mAypwotes, instead of the Mss al-ma(’) (water), a copy- 
ist's confusion. 

453 The Arabic (kullama [possibly to be read kullu mà] nasha'at [written without the hamza] 
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The sixth instruction [1 xvi-xvii]: on what food should be fed to persons with 
fever. Hippocrates says: Humid diets are most appropriate for all persons with 
fever, especially for children and for others who are accustomed to that diet — 
for some once and for some twice, or more or less, or time after time. Give due 
consideration to the season, the habit, the country, and the age. 

The seventh instruction [1, xx]: on knowledge of the proper moment. Hip- 
pocrates says: Concerning (an illness) that is turning toward recovery or one 
that has already turned toward recovery, it should not be moved,** neither 
should anything new be attempted, either by purgatives or by anything else 
that might exacerbate it. 

The eighth instruction [11, i-ii]: on sleep. Hippocrates says: In any illness, if 
sleep brings pain, the patient will die; but if sleep is beneficial, he is not going 
to die. If sleep counteracts delirium, that is good. 

The ninth instruction [11, ix]: on the administering of purgatives. Hippocra- 
tes says: Whoever wants to purge bodies, should cleanse*5> them beforehand, 
namely by melting the coarse chyme that is in them. 

The tenth instruction [r1, xv]: on feces. Hippocrates says: If pain occurs in 
the body^99 or rashes**" erupt on the body, the feces should thereupon be 
inspected. If they are bilious, the entire body is diseased; if they are like the 
feces of the healthy, | ample food (may be given). 


ya'ni dhawat al-arwah fa-huwa ...) is grammatically problematic, and a gloss seems to 
have entered the text as an attempt to explain the shift from a verb that implies a plural 
subject to a singular pronoun. "Inspirited beings" renders the Arabic dhawat al-arwah, 
which appears to hark back, by way of misunderstanding, to 1, xiii. In the Palladius Ms, 
“whatever is growing" is correctly explained with reference to the three kingdoms of life. 
The aphorism in the original Greek contrasts patients who are still growing, and so require 
much food, with those who have ceased to grow. One is tempted to translate: “As long as 
an inspirited being is growing, it has much innate heat and needs much food ...” 

454 Arabic, yanbaghi an là yuharraka, perhaps, “it should not be agitated,” rendering Greek 
xwetv. As Jones, Hippocrates, 4:15, notes: “Kwetv often means to administer a purge, an 
enema, or an emetic.” 

455 Arabic, yanbaghi li-man arada tanqiyat al-ajsad an yunaqqiyaha qabla dhalika. Although 
the Arabic uses a derivative of the verb naqqa twice, the translation—"purge" and 
"cleanse"—has been varied to avoid awkward repetition. 

456 Arabic, al-jasad; possibly a corruption for an original reading of al-halq (the throat), which 
would agree with the Greek gdpuvé. 

457 Following the apparent reading of M, hazazat, a term designating a variety of skin rashes. 
Ed. Leiden emends C harazat (otherwise unattested) to khurajat (blisters, abscesses). 
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The eleventh instruction [11, xix]: Hippocrates says: [Prognoses are uncer- 
tain ^9 in acute diseases because such diseases sometimes rapidly affect the 
brain, the heart, or the liver, so that the patient succumbs; but sometimes they 
rapidly subside, so that the patient recovers. 

The twelfth instruction [11, xxiii-xxiv|: on judgment concerning recovery. 
Hippocrates says: Recovery in acute diseases is to be judged in fourteen days, 
and the eleventh of them is to be observed.^5? 

The thirteenth instruction [11, xxix]: Hippocrates says: If at the beginning of 
diseases you see fit to move something,*© do it; but if the disease advances, 
it is better to refrain. That is to say: if you see an occasion for treatment, do it 
before the disease advances. 

The fourteenth instruction [11, xxxiii]: on knowing benign and pernicious 
diseases. Hippocrates says: In every disease, the soundness of the patient's 
intellect is good; his acceptance of what is appointed*® is good and the oppo- 
site bad— that is to say, what the patient feels in the brain and the stomach. 

The fifteenth instruction [11, xliii]: on those who have been strangled.^92 
Hippocrates says: Those who are strangled but released before they die: if foam 
appears in their mouths, they will not recover. 

The sixteenth instruction [r11, xlviii]: on exercise to trim the body and exer- 
tion. Hippocrates says: In every moving of the body, if it begins to tire and then 
you let it rest where you are, the tiredness will not hurt it. 

The seventeenth instruction [111, i]: on the changing of the seasons. Hip- 
pocrates says: The changing of the seasons [generates illness, especially ]*® 
from severe cold and heat and the like—that is to say, the changing of the sea- 
sons of time, which are the parts of the year. 


458 Several words appear to have fallen out of the text, although thereis no gap in the Mss. The 
translation follows the emendation proposed by the Leiden editor. 

459 Reading with M, wa-yutaba'u l-ahada ‘ashara lahu, which corresponds exactly to the 
Greek, Sewpyty dé ý £v8excty; ed. Leiden banishes the phrase to a footnote, as C has only 
the first two words, which Houtsma read as wa-sabi‘al-ahad, “and the seventh of the one,” 
which makes no sense. 

460 "Move" in the sense of administering a purge, enema, or an emetic. 

461 “What is appointed" (Arabic, mà yuqda) corresponds to Greek tds mpocpopac (things 
presented; in medical usage, specifically food). 

462 Arabic, al-makhnüqin: perhaps to be translated as “those who have been hanged,’ as in the 
Greek. 

463  Thebracketed words have been added conjecturally by the Leiden editor. 
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The eighteenth instruction [111, vi]: on sweating. Hippocrates says: When 
summer is like spring,*9* one should expect copious sweating in any fever that 
occurs. 

The nineteenth instruction [111, xi]: on the seasons. Hippocrates says: If the 
winter is dry and lacking humidity and its winds are northerly, (and) the spring 
is rainy and its winds southerly, in summer there will inevitably be acute fevers, 
ophthalmia, and dysentery. This will occur mostly in women [and those]*® 
whose nature is humid. 

The twentieth instruction [111, xv-xvi]: on forecasting the years. Hippocrates 
says: A dry year is more pestilential^96 than a rainy humid one; overall (the latter 
produces) long fevers, loose bowels, putrescent ulcers,^9" insanity, apoplexy, 
and quinsy.^8? As for the diseases of dry years, they are ulceration in the lung, 
eye and joint pain, strangury, and excretion from abscess of the intestines.4°9 

The twenty-first instruction [111, xviii]: on the diseases of the seasons and the 
ages. Hippocrates says: Concerning the seasons, according to the diseases that 
occur: in spring and early summer, adolescents and those near them in age are 
healthy and their good condition is better than that of others; in summer and 
part of autumn, old men are in better condition; in the remainder of autumn 
and in winter, people of middle age are in better condition. 

The twenty-second instruction [111, xxiv]: on the diseases that strike man 
and begin with children. Hippocrates says: The diseases that strike | young 
children are ulcer, catarrh, insomnia, anxiety, swelling in the navel, and moist 
discharges of the ear. 

The twenty-third instruction [111, xxvi-xxviii]: Hippocrates says: The dis- 
eases that strike older children are tonsillitis, asthma, calculi, broad worms, 
long worms, worms like vinegar worms,*”° warts, induration of the epidermis, 


464  Emendingthe Mss al-zaman (the time) to al-qayz (the summer). The Arabic text contains 
a gloss to explain that the word sayf, which usually means “summer,” here means the same 
as the more common word for spring, rabt. 

465 Added by the Leiden editor, who also emends manuscript ft al-shita(’) (in winter) to fi 
al-nis@ (in women). 

466 Soin the Arabic (awba’); the Greek says the opposite, oytotvóvepot. One can only speculate 
about whether the reversal was caused by misunderstanding of a text read aloud or by 
corruption of the Greek Vorlage. 

467  Emendingthe unintelligible Ms reading (qurüh maymasata?) to qurüh mutamashiya. 

468 Following the emendation proposed by the Leiden editor: dhabha for Ms dina. 

469 Msikhtilaf min khuraj al-a'faj, which, without khuraj (abscess), would be equivalent to the 
Greek, which reads “dysentery.” 

470 Arabic, did al-khall, “vinegar worms" (Turbatrix aceti). The Greek has àoxopí8sc, taken 
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scrofula, and other eruptions. Those who are older and on the point of puberty 
are affected [by the preceding diseases and] by other diseases.*”! They can be 
judged to have recovered at the end of forty days; in some diseases at the end 
of seven months; in some at the end of seventy days;* and in some when they 
are on the verge of puberty. All diseases that [do not] leave boys by the time of 
puberty and girls by the time they first menstruate are diseases that will last a 
long time. 

The twenty-fourth instruction [1v, i]: on knowing what purgatives can be 
given to pregnant women. Hippocrates says: Pregnant women can be given 
such medication at four months; however, their treatment should be avoided 
before that, due to the smallness of the child, and beyond that, due to its 
largeness. 

The twenty-fifth instruction [1v, iv]: Hippocrates says: What is above should 
be purged in summer, and what is below in winter—meaning, what is above 
the lungs^?? and the stomach, and what is lower than the yellow bile and lower 
than the crude humor*” and its like. 

The twenty-sixth instruction [1v, xiii]: on elaterium.^/5 Hippocrates says: 
When purgatives and hellebore are taken, the bodies of those whose purge from 
above does not come easily should be humidified with copious food before the 
purge. 

The twenty-seventh instruction [Iv, xxi]: on spontaneous evacuation. Hip- 
pocrates says: When evacuation comes spontaneously as though it were black 
blood, | whether with fever or without fever, it is an evil evacuation. If itis a mul- 
ticolored evacuation, changing from wholesome colors to unwholesome ones, 
that is also an evil evacuation. If the first comes through a purgative, it is better; 
and (if) a multicolored (evacuation is so caused), there is nothing wrong with 
it. 


to refer to a parasitic intestinal reundworm that causes the disease called ascariasis; cf. 
Ullmann, WGAÜ, 140, s.v. doxapic. 

471 The bracketed addition is based on the Greek. The Arabic, amr akhar (another thing) can 
be explained as a copyist's omission of two letters. Read, amr[ad u]khar, (other diseases). 

472 Sic, sab'ina yawman. One would expect "seven years,” following the Greek. 

473 Reading, al-riatayn, which appears to be indicated by M, rather than ed. Leiden, al-ra’s 
(the head). 

474 Arabic, al-kham (undotted in M). 

475 Arabic, dhü [-mashi, translated as “elaterium,” a cathartic obtained from the juice of the 
squirting cucumber (Ecballium elaterium), following Klamroth's suggestion ("Auszüge,' 1, 
200). The Greek here refers only to hellebores, which the Arabic mentions specifically as 
kharbaq in the next sentence. See Stephanus in Aphorismos, 11, 2443. 
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The twenty-eighth instruction [Iv, xxvii]: on discharge from whatever 
source. Hippocrates says: Every person with fever is subject to evacuation 
because abundant discharge of blood relaxes the liver; then coction takes place 
correctly.476 

The twenty-ninth instruction [Iv, xxxvi]: on sweating. Hippocrates says: 
Sweating in those with fever is good if it occurs on the third, fifth, [seventh, 
ninth, eleventh, fourteenth,] seventeenth, twenty-first, [twenty-seventh, | thir- 
ty-first, or thirty-fourth day, because it relieves the patient.*”” Sweating on other 
days portends pain, lengthy illness, and relapse. 

The thirtieth instruction [1v, xliii]: on persistent fevers. [Hippocrates says: 
Persistent fevers] that do not break, but intensify on the third day, are likely to 
lead to perishing; those that break, in whatever fashion, are less likely to lead 
to perishing. 

The thirty-first instruction [1v, xlviii]: on the signs of death. Hippocrates 
says: Persistent fevers that do not break—if the outside of the body is cold, 
while the inside is burning hot, and the patient suffers thirst—are signs of 
death. 

The thirty-second instruction [tv, lvii]: on spasm and tetanus. Hippocrates 
says: Anyone stricken with spasm or tetanus who subsequently gets fever, his 
disease will be loosed. 

The thirty-third instruction [1v, lxv]: Hippocrates says: Anyone with fever 
who then is stricken with intense heat in the abdomen and pain in the heart, 
that is bad. 

The thirty-fourth instruction [1v, lxxiii]: Hippocrates says: Anyone who has 
fever and then his hypochondria swell and rise | and a rumbling appears in his 
abdomen, and, along with this, pain strikes him in his loins and he does not get 
relief by passing wind or copious urination, or he gets relief by evacuation— 
such a person will perish. 

The thirty-fifth instruction [v, i]: on taking hellebore. Hippocrates says: 
Anyone stricken with spasm from copious evacuation upon taking hellebore 
is going to die. 


476  Coction (Arabic nadj, for Greek méy) is the body's processing of food in such a way that 
the humors are in balance. The translation is based on reading, with ed. Leiden, thumma 
yastaqimu l-nadj, but correcting the printed tastaqimu. M has lam yastaqim (sic) al-nadj, 
which is ungrammatical, but could be corrected to mean “coction has not taken place 
correctly.’ 

477 The bracketed additions are from the Greek. The Mss show no lacuna. The first omission 
is a clear case of homeoteleuton. 
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The thirty-sixth instruction [v, ix]: on ulcerations in the lung and wasting in 
the lung. [Hippocrates says]: That occurs at ages eighteen to thirty-five. 

The thirty-seventh instruction [v, xvi-xvii]: on hot and cold water. Hip- 
pocrates says: Hot water taken constantly makes the flesh flabby, destroys the 
strength of the nerves, numbs the mind,*’8 provokes nosebleed, and weakens 
the soul;*’ if that persists, the person will die. Cold water brings on tetanus 
and melasma, as well as shivers and fever. 

The thirty-eighth instruction [v, xxii]: on the knowledge of waters. Hip- 
pocrates says: Hot water furthers the coction of pus, but not in every ulcer. 
There are many signs of the coction of pus: namely, softness of skin and shrink- 
ing of swelling. Whenever hot water acts in this way, it takes away pain, calms 
shivering, spasm, and tetanus, and relieves headache. 

The thirty-ninth instruction [v, xxviii]: on women's matters. Hippocrates 
says: Aromatic vapors promote menstruation in women and are useful for it 
and for many other conditions, except that they provoke pain in the head and 
headache. 

The fortieth instruction [v, xxxix]: Hippocrates says: Any woman who is 
neither pregnant nor nursing, but finds milk in her breasts: that is an indication 
that her menstrual blood has been obstructed. 

The forty-first instruction [v, xlviii]: Hippocrates says: Male children mostly 
develop on the right side of the womb; females on the left. 

The forty-second instruction [v, lv]: Hippocrates says: Pregnant women who 
are stricken with fever and in whom it persists | without a known cause that has 
become evident: that is a sign of perishing; they will abort and perish. 

The forty-third instruction [v, lxiv]: Hippocrates says: Give milk*®° to him 
who complains of his head and who suffers thirst; also to him who suffers 
discharge of yellow bile and has acute fever, and to him who discharges copious 


478 Reading, al-'aql, (to agree with Greek yvwpng vápxoctv) for Mss and ed. Leiden al-‘adal 
(the muscles). 

479 Or, “the breathing" The Arabic can be read either as al-nafs (the soul) or as al-nafas (the 
breathing). The Greek, Aeo8upiacs (fainting), suggests the former. 

480 Following ed. Leiden, ați (-laban. The spelling in M suggests the reading u'tiya (has been 
given), which does not fit the context (a present tense would be expected). Furthermore, 
the Greek gives the opposite advice: "To give milk to sufferers from headache is bad." The 
Greek contrasts this with the benefit from giving milk to “cases of consumption when 
there is no very high fever.’ One is therefore tempted to amend ați (give) to lā yu'tà (is not 
given). The strange reading of M gives some support to the assumption of such textual 
corruption. 
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blood. It is appropriate to be given to him who suffers wasting and ulceration 
in his lung, if he is not very feverish. It is also given to him whose fever is mild, 
lukewarm, and chronic, as long as he does not have any of the symptoms we 
have mentioned and his body is very lean. 

The forty-fourth instruction [VI, i]: on lientery.^?! Hippocrates says: Anyone 
who is stricken with lientery for a long time and then develops acid belching 
that he did not have before: that is a good sign. It is an illness which may have 
three causes: weakness of the stomach, phlegm moistening the stomach, or an 
ulcer in the stomach. 

The forty-fifth instruction [v1, x]: Hippocrates says: If pus or water flows from 
the nose, ears, or mouth of someone who is stricken with pain in the head and 
intense throbbing, his pain will be loosened. 

The forty-sixth instruction [v1, xviii]: Hippocrates says: Anyone who suffers 
a deep wound"??? in the bladder, the brain, the heart, the diaphragm, any of the 
small intestines, the stomach, or the liver: all of this is deadly. 

The forty-seventh instruction [v1, xxiii]: Hippocrates says: Anyone stricken 
with lengthy and persistent anxiety and despondency: it will lead to atrabil- 
iousness.483 

The forty-eighth instruction [v1, xxxi]: Hippocrates says: Drinking wine neat, 
a hot poultice, venesection, and taking a purgative make eye pain disappear. 

The forty-ninth instruction [v1, xxxviii]: Hippocrates says: It is better to leave 
every incurable cancerous eruption alone, | for such patients perish quickly if 
treated, but survive for a time if not treated. 

The fiftieth instruction [v1, xlv]: Hippocrates says: From an eruption that 
swells^8* for a year or more, bones will inevitably become detached and their 
traces will remain like scabs.*85 


481 Arabic, zalaq al-am@ (slipperiness of the bowels, pl. azlaq al-am‘@’, corresponding to 
Greek Actevtepia): a variety of diarrhea in which food is excreted partially or wholly 
undigested. 

482 Arabic, inqità', normally means “blockage,” but corresponds here to the Greek diaxonévtt 
(for someone who has received a gash, a deep wound). The translation mirrors the original 
sense. For other examples of forms of Arabic ingata‘ translating the passive of Greek 
čaxórtw, see Ullmann, wGAÜ, Supplement Band 1, 272. 

483 Arabic, al-mirra al-sawd@ (black bile), an excess of which was thought to produce melan- 
choly. Atrabilious is simply the Latin translation of melancholy. 

484 Reading with ed. Leiden, yantu; M (apparently) yanbu (is remote), which does not fit the 
context. 

485 Arabic, jarab, scabbiness, mange, scabies. 
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The fifty-first instruction [v1, liii]: Hippocrates says: Loss of mind*8® that 
comes together with laughter is preferable; loss of mind together with sadness 
and frowning is not preferable. 

The fifty-second instruction [v11, i]: Hippocrates says: In acute diseases, if 
the extremities are cold, that is bad. 

The fifty-third instruction [v11, xvii]: Hippocrates says: Anyone in whose liver 
an eruption develops and then it is followed by hiccoughing—that is bad. 

The fifty-fourth instruction [v11, xxxi]: Hippocrates says: Anyone with fever 
in whose urine there is coarse deposit like grainy flour—that is an indication 
that his disease will be long. 

The fifty-fifth instruction [vir xxxvii]: Hippocrates says: Whoever vomits 
blood without being stricken with being overcome [by fever],^?" will find deliv- 
erance; but if being overcome by fever seizes him, that is noxious, and he should 
be treated with every kind of styptic—that is, astringent medicines. 

The fifty-sixth instruction [vir xliv-xlv]: Hippocrates says: If a patient vom- 
iting purulent matter is cauterized, and the purulence comes out white and 
clean, the patient will recover; but if the purulence comes out fetid and dirty, 
the patient will perish. If he has a suppurating abscess in his liver, is cauter- 
ized, and the purulence comes out clean and white, he will recover, because 
the purulence is in the membrane of the liver; but if the purulence comes out 
like olive water such a patient will perish. 

The fifty-seventh instruction [vi1r1, xlv]: Hippocrates says: Sneezing occurs 
from the head when the brain is warm or cold, or when the space between the 
brain and its membrane becomes humid and fills up; | that air is evacuated and 
makes a noise because its exit is through a narrow passage. 

These are the chapters of the Book of Aphorisms. 

As for his Book of Prognostic,**? it consists of three sections: twenty instruc- 
tions. 490 


486 Arabic, dhahab al-'agl, corresponds to Greek mapoqpocvou (deliriums). 

487 Arabic, ghayra an tusibahu ghalaba. The sense is uncertain. The Greek has dvev nupetod 
(without fever). The easiest solution is to assume that the original reading here, as later in 
the paragraph, was ghalabat humma (being overcome by fever). 

488 Arabic, md? al-zaytün. The Greek has dudpyy (dregs of pressed olives), which is how the 
Arabic phrase probably should be understood. 

489 Fichtner, Hippocrat., no. 3. 

490 In the following, references (section: page, line) will be to Bengt Alexanderson, Die Hip- 
pokratische Schrift Prognostikon—Überlieferung und Text. The Alexandrian Stephanus, 
without regard to the original author's twenty-five topical paragraphs, adhered to Galen's 
division of the work into three sections (Fichtner, Gal., no. 109) and subdivided these 
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The first?! Hippocrates tells how it behooves the physician to take up 
prognosis; for he it is who informs the patients of what they have, what they 
had previously, the outcome of what they have, and what the patients have 
neglected to mention; also the severity of diseases and their causes,*?? whether 
they develop out of the distemper of the body or something else, and other such 
things. 

The second instruction:*9 In it he tells how it behooves the physician to 
examine acute diseases closely, how he should examine patients' faces, whe- 
ther they resemble the faces of the healthy, the signs on faces that indicate 
death, and other such things. 

The third instruction:*% In it he says: If the patients have three or four days 
with their faces in the condition of the faces of the healthy, and so forth, one 
should think well about the signs and symptoms, according to what has been 
mentioned previously, and about the signs of the eyes, the eyelashes, and the 
nose; as well as about the patient's reclining for rest and how it should be 
handled, and about those of his symptoms that portend death. 

The fourth instruction:^?5 He describes the patient's legs and their states; 
how the patient reclines for rest; the gnashing of teeth during fever and what 
it indicates; whether the patient has a sore that developed during his illness or 


into, respectively, fourteen, eleven, and five “lectures” (mpd&et¢), as numbered by the editor 
(see John M. Duffy, Stephanus the Philosopher: a Commentary on the Prognosticon of Hip- 
pocrates). Al-Ya'qübi gives a rough abstract, omitting to mark the three sections of what 
originally may have resembled Stephanus's lecture course, even though the pretended 
division of the course into merely twenty, in places rather illogically divided, installments 
instead of Stephanus's thirty would seem to point to a superficial redactor of al-Ya‘qubi’s 
exemplar to begin with. Its text, preserved, according to Klamroth (ZDMG 40, p. 201), in 
Ms Gotha 1900, merits closer inspection, because it may antedate Hunayn’s version (Klam- 
roth, ibid., 203-233). The numbering of Galen's and Stephanus's lemmata, respectively, has 
been included for comparison (see Hermann Diels, Johannes Mewaldt, Joseph Heeg, edd., 
Galeni In Hippocratis Prorrheticum 1 commentaria 111, De comate secundum Hippocratem, 
In Hippocratis Prognosticum commentaria III, 195—378). 

491 1193, 14; Gal. 12; Steph. 1, ii-iii, followed by 1194, 4A; Gal. 1 4; Steph. 1, iii-iv. 

492 The text is uncertain. The manuscripts insert wa-an (and that) before “their strength and 
their causes." The Leiden editor notes that one could either assume that the word ya'rifa 
(he should know) has dropped out (“and that [he should know] their strength and their 
causes") or that something has dropped out after "their strength and their causes." 

493 2394, 10A; Gal. 1 5; Steph. 1, v. 

494 2395, 9A; Gal. 1 (8-)9, 10(-12?); Steph. 1, vi; followed by 3:197, 44; Gal. 113; Steph. 1, viii. 

495 3197, 9A; Gal. 113f.; Steph. 1, viii; followed by 3:98, 6A; Gal. 1 21; Steph. 1, viii; followed by 
3198, 9—4:199, 14; Gal. 1 22f.; Steph. 1, ix. 
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previously, and what it indicates; and he describes the hands, their restlessness, 
and what they indicate thereby. 

The fifth instruction:*?6 He mentions frequent fast breathing and what it 
indicates. He mentions the best kind of perspiration in acute diseases, good 
perspiration, cold perspiration, and noxious perspiration. | He also mentions 
that perspiration occurs either because of the body's weakness or because of a 
persistent sore. 

The sixth instruction:??? He mentions the good health of the hypochon- 
drium, and when it is not healthy; the throbbing of its blood vessels, and what 
is indicated by that; and swellings that are in the side of the hypochondrium. 
He also gives information about these swellings and what may befall them. 

The seventh instruction:*?? In it he mentions abscesses: how they should 
be examined when they become chronic, how their dimensions should be 
described, what is discharged from them, and how it should be discharged. 

The eighth instruction:*?? In it he mentions dropsy: that which accompanies 
acute diseases, that which occurs from expectoration,>°° and that which occurs 
from the liver. (He also mentions) such concomitant symptoms as afflict those 
with dropsy and the signs that indicate death: blackening of the fingers and the 
feet and similar signs. 

The ninth instruction:5°! He mentions the retraction of the testicles and 
penis. He also mentions slumber and sleep and how they ought to be, and the 
feces and how they ought to be. 

The tenth instruction:5°? In it he mentions the feces, how they ought to 
emerge and their causes; how the abdomen should be in every illness; and 
the colors of the feces that indicate death and other things. He also describes 
flatulence, stomach rumblings, and the like. 


496 5199, 6A; Gal. 1 24; Steph. 1, x; followed by 6:200, 14; Gal. 1 26; Steph. 1, xi; followed by 6:200, 
7A, and Gal. 1 26 (p. 24138). 

497 7:200, 8A; Gal. 1 27-29; Steph. 1, xii. 

498 7:202, 8a; Gal. 1 30ff.; Steph. 1, xiii—xiv. 

499 8:203, 8A; Gal. 11 1-9; Steph. 11, i-ii; followed by 9:204, 144. In Ms Gotha 1900, the second 
discourse begins here as well. 

500 Arabic, buzāq. The Greek has ano tôv xevewvwv (from the flanks). Considering the poor 
quality of the text, the Arabic might echo a later passage where non-productive coughing 
is mentioned (8:204, 4f. A; Gal. 11 3 [p. 262a4f.]; Steph. 11, ii, p. 156:22 ff.). 

501 9:205, 8A; Gal. 11 10; followed by 10:205, 9A; Gal. 11 u f.; Steph. 11, iii; followed by 11:206, 34; 
Gal. 1113; Steph. 11, iv. 

502 11:206, 3A; Gal. 1114-25; Steph. 11, iv cont’d.; followed by 11:206, 144; followed by 11:207, 14; 
Steph. 11, v. 
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The eleventh instruction:5° He gives information about healthy urine, then 
about urine when it is altered and about the kinds of sediments of the urine 
coming from the bladder. 

The twelfth instruction:59^ In it he mentions vomiting and its reasons; and 
mucus and how it is coughed up, what its mixture is, and its color. He mentions 
sneezing in all illnesses that have to do with the lung, such as portends death, 
and such as foreshadows resolution of the illness. 

The thirteenth instruction:5° In it he describes expectoration in diseases 
of the lung and its color, together with the colors of expectorations. He also 
mentions in it the urine, the feces, and the perspiration and what | each one of 
them indicates. 

The fourteenth instruction:5°° He mentions suppurating abscesses, the 
times at which they split open, and how [...].5°” He describes everything that is 
discharged from them and their occurrence in every human being. 

The fifteenth instruction:5°® He mentions the abscesses that grow close to 
the ears, what produces that in the bodies of those who have lung diseases, 
and what the indications of that are like; also the abscesses that develop on the 
legs of those who have an illness, as well as the consequences that they incur. 

The sixteenth instruction:5°9 He mentions those bad pains that cause a loss 
of reason.?!? He also mentions fevers and their attendant circumstances on 
each of their days. 

The seventeenth instruction:?! He mentions prognosis in prolonged, grave, 
acute diseases. He mentions quartan fevers, the consequences that those af- 
flicted with them incur because of them, and the days on which they occur. He 
mentions pains that occur in the temples and the forehead, as well as earache 
and the consequences that patients incur. 


503 12:208, 44; Gal. 11 26-37; Steph. 11, vi-vii. 

504 13:210, 4A; Gal. 11 38-49; Steph. 11, viii; followed by 14:210, 124; followed by 14:211, 8A. 

505 14:211 13A; Gal. 11 50—52; Steph. 11, ix; followed by 15:212, 114. 

506 15:213, 14A; Gal. 11 53-63; Steph. 11, x. 

507 Something apparently has fallen out of the text, although the Mss show no lacuna. 

508 18:217, 44; Gal. 11 64—66; followed by 18:218, 5A; Gal. 11 67 ff; Steph. 11, xi. 

509 19:219, 6A; Gal. 1111ff.; Steph. 111, i; followed by 20:220, 104. In Ms Gotha 1900, this instruc- 
tion still belongs to the second discourse. 

510 Galen rejects this interpretation of jv tdv qpevàv &r'vovrot in III 1 (pp. 324:1-325:8), 
whereas Stephanus does mention mental disorder as a complication in the present con- 
text (238:9f.). 

511 20:220, 10A; Gal. 111 6-19; Steph. 111, i cont'd; followed by 20:220, 114; followed by 21:222, 11 
and 22:223, 6A. 
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The eighteenth instruction? He mentions suffocating throat aches, red- 
ness in the neck and chest, expectoration,> and the signs of perishing that 
come over the patient because of this. He mentions the causes of a rasping 
throat and sores that occur [...|; and a painful ache in the joints. He mentions 
abscesses that break out in young people and something on the circumstances 
that attend on fever. 

The nineteenth instruction:>!* In it he mentions fever and heartburn, and 
he mentioned the days in which the fever extends, together with the pains that 
occur during the fever. 

The twentieth instruction:5 He tells how anyone who wants to master 
prognosis should become acquainted with what is brought on by diseases that 
do not cease causing pain and how it can be known; as well as information 
about the elements;?!6 symptoms, the parts | of the year, and the circumstances 
of countries. 

These then are the instructions of the Book of Prognostic by Hippocrates. 

As for his Book of Airs, Times, Waters, and Cities?!" He gives information 


512 23:224, 6A; Gal. 111 (20-)21-25; Steph. 111, ii cont'd- iii; followed by 23:226, 3A; Gal. 111 26f,; 
followed by 24:227, 1f. A; Gal. 111 28; followed by 24:227, 2f. A; Gal. 111 29 ff. 

513 Reading with M, al-nafth; emended in ed. Leiden to al-thaqb (lancing), corresponding to 
Greek &nooyáčeoðar. 

514  24:227,14f. A; Gal. 111 35 ff.; Steph. 111, iv. 

515 25:230, 5A; Gal. 111 42; Steph. 111, v. 

516 Arabic, al-arkan, lacks basis in the Greek. Stephanus’ sole reference to "elements"— 
remote, intermediate and proximate—as subjects of the Hippocratic work occurs in the 
introduction to his commentary (32:110). If the Ms of Galen's commentary on Airs is cor- 
rect (see below for reference), in Prognostic Hippocrates speaks of “elements” (ustuqussat) 
from which to derive prognosis (5:1f.). Possibly a reader's gloss was incorporated here into 
the text. 

517 Fichtner, no. 2; for the Greek text and German translation, see Hans Diller, Hippocratis 
De aere locis aquis [henceforth: DIL]; for the Arabic, with English translation, see John 
N. Mattock and Malcolm C. Lyons, eds., Kitab Buqrat fi "-amrad al-biladiya [henceforth: 
M &L]. Galen’s commentary, from which the Hippocratic text could be recovered, served 
as exemplar of the Arabic translation of Airs; see M & L, pp. xi, xxxv, and here below, 
notes, and especially p. xx (al-Ya‘qubi’s belated reference to Galen's commentary might 
indicate the defective condition of his exemplar[s]). Galen's work, lost in Greek, is extant 
inaunique Arabic manuscript (Cairo, Dar al-Kutub, Tal'at, tibb 550) and in subsequent— 
abridged or fragmentary—Hebrew and Latin versions; see Abraham Wasserstein, Galen's 
commentary on the Hippocratic treatise Airs, Waters, Places in the Hebrew translation of 
Solomon ha-Me'ati. A facsimile of the Cairo Ms has been published by Fuat Sezgin et al. as 
Galen's commentary on the Hippocratic treatise On airs, waters, places (IIepi àépov, 08dtvov, 
tomwv) in Arabic translation [henceforth: Galen]. A critical edition is being prepared 
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on the diseases, both those that are peculiar (to a region) and those that 
are universal, those that are uniform and those that are diverse, which their 
inhabitants contract, with solid definitions and clear indications.518 

The first chapter:?!? He says that whoever wishes to pursue medicine hon- 
estly52° should first examine the seasons of the year and what occurs in them, 
as they do not resemble each other, but are contrary to each other, and they 
may also differ in their changing in themselves.??! 

The second chapter:52? He says that in years when the seasons maintain their 
balance and normal states??? the illnesses that occur are caused by them??* 


by Gotthard Strohmaier for Corpus medicorum graecorum; cf. Strohmaier, "Galen's not 
uncritical commentary on Hippocrates’ Airs, Waters, Places,” Bulletin of the Institute of 
Classical Studies 47 (2004) 1-9. 

518 This last qualifying phrase, which also appears in the Arabic of Palladius’s commentary on 
Aphorisms (fol. 1b), indicates the derivation of the entire heading from an earlier editor or 
translator of Hippocratic works. 

519 The numbering indicates that the Hippocratic lemmata have been reconstituted from 
Galen's commentary, where the actual beginning of Airs counts as the second chapter, 
following Galen's introduction. Overall, Galen groups lemmata together in chapters by 
subject, whereas al-Ya'qübi's text counts each Hippocratic lemma as a new chapter. While 
al-Ya‘qubi’s version is basically identical with M & L's “first,” older, version (i), his chapter 
headings derive from an intermediary reworking; references are given here to both ver- 
sions. 

520 Arabic, sadiqan, may have originated by permutation from qàásidan, the reading in M & L 
and Galen, which more accurately renders Greek óp0óc (properly). 

521 Arabic, finqilabiha bi-dhatiha (bi-dhatiha fi ngilabiha, Galen, p. 6:6). The likely meaning 
is that the seasons not only differ from each other, but within each season there may be 
sudden changes. The Greek is somewhat different, but ultimately means the same thing: 
“For the seasons are not at all alike, but differ widely both in themselves and at their 
changes.” (Trans. Jones, Hippocrates, 1:71.) 

522 Here Galen's commentary has intruded on the Hippocratic text; see M & L, pp. xi, 2. 
Evidently, in al-Ya‘qubi’s exemplar Galen's express attribution of Ap/. 111 8 to Hippocrates 
(p. 7:811) was taken to refer to Airs instead. The Arabic version owes much to Galen's 
periphrastic explanation of this as well as the following aphorism (ed. Kühn, XVII B, 
pp. 575 f.). Considering the precision of Hunayn's wording in Aph. 1118 (apud Ibn an-Nafis, 
p. 223), it seems impossible to attribute al-Ya'qübi's rendering to him as well. 

523 Arabic, marajitha (pl. of marji, the place or state to which something returns); but 
perhaps a miscopying (by addition of one letter) of mizajiha (their temperament); M & L, 
31/6; Galen, p. 7:9. 

524 The text is uncertain. The translation follows the apparent reading of M and C: takunu 
sababaha (they [viz. the seasons] are their cause). The Leiden editor emended sababaha 
to shabihan (similar), which is grammatically impossible. 
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and develop regularly, not contrariwise or doubtfully;??5 but in seasons with fre- 
quent changes, illnesses occur unequally and irregularly, and their resolution 
is difficult and intractable. 

The third chapter:52° He says that in hot and cold winds that are general, 
bodies are subject to alteration. 

The fourth chapter: He says that the physician should think about the virtues 
of waters, as they are different in taste and weight, and differ greatly in virtue. 

The fifth chapter:52” He speaks about waters and what they are like, whether 
stagnant and soft, hard and flowing from rocky heights, or brackish and slow in 
coction.528 

The sixth chapter: He says that the physician should think about the terrain, 
whether it is bare and arid, wooded and well-watered, depressed and stifling, 
or elevated and cold.929 

The seventh chapter:5?? He said that he should keep in mind the diet of the 
people: in what things they delight, whether in much drink and food and love 
of ease, or in love of work and of food; he should examine | every one of these 
things in each country. 

The eighth chapter:5?! He said that if any part of the season and the year 
passes, the physician will be expert in every common illness [that occurs to 
the people of the given city in winter and in summer, and in every particular 
illness] that occurs to everyone of its people due to changes in their diet.522 


525 Arabic, mushabbaha (l. mushtabiha?) for mutabayyina (distinct); M & L, 3:2. 

526 Inthe Galen Ms(p.8:9f.), this lemma goes unmarked; al-Ya‘qubi omits its last qualification, 
"(general and) peculiar to a country" (M & L, 53/9). 

527  Onelemma has been omitted before this one (DIL, 1,9-13/24:10-15; M & L, 5:5-7:3; Galen, 
p. 9:8-13). 

528 M reads, maliha ratibat al-nadj (salty, moist of coction). The translation emends ratibat 
(moist) to batiyyat (slow) on the basis of Hippocrates and Galen (M & L, 7:5 ff., and Galen, 
p. 10:1-5). 

529 Thetranslation “depressed and stifling” follows a conjectural restoration (aw kanat gha'ira 
ghamima) based on Galen, p.10:-3f (cf. M & L, 7:7 ff.). The Arabic version in M & L expresses 
a series of contrasts, expressed as "if itis AB or CD; or if itis EF or GH.” In Ms C of al-Ya‘qubi, 
the pair EF has been corrupted to aw mira aw 'amira (or populated/cultivated or popu- 
lated/cultivated), which gives no sense. Ms M apparently reads gha'ira (sunk/depressed). 
The original reading may have been ghd@ira harra (depressed [and] hot). 

530 M&L, 7:9/16-9:3/n; Galen, na ff. 

531 M & L, 115-8; Galen, u:-6ff. Al-Ya‘qubi skips the lemma preceding this one (DIL, 2,1- 
7/26:5-10; M & L, 9:4/12-11:4/12; Galen, p. 1:5-11). 

532 The bracketed material has been restored on the basis of M & L. Note that al-Ya‘qubi’s 
exemplar agrees with M & L's version / against ii. 
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The ninth chapter:5?? He said that when illnesses do not come from cor- 
ruption of the air, (illness) will not settle on the inhabitants of a given city 
altogether but will be sporadic.5?* When the physician thinks about this kind 
of matter and these things and gains adequate knowledge of how the seasons 
are going to be, his knowledge will likely be correct, for the science of the stars 
is no small part of the science of medicine.9?5 

As for his Book of Airs and Countries, it is a description of the countries, their 
waters and their properties.536 

The first discourse??? is on cities, of which there are four kinds: the first is in 
the direction of the equator??? the second in the direction of the Farqadan,??? 
the third faces the sunrise, and the fourth faces the sunset. Concerning the first 
he said:54° Every city situated facing the hot winds—those between the win- 
ter sunrise and its sunset?^.—they blow towards it constantly, whereas it is 
[sheltered] as against the Farqadan.54 The waters of such a city are copious 


533 M &L,13:1/10-15:1/10; Galen, 12:6-13. 

534 Again by carelessness, a Hippocratic reference (De diaeta in morbis acutis, 2:14) from 
Galen's commentary has been incorporated into the text of Airs. 

535  Al-Ya‘qubi's text only roughly approximates the Greek; cf. DIL, 2,10-15/26:13-17, 26:18 f., as 
well as M & L, 13:9 f./17 f. 

536 This renewed introduction of Airs must have derived from a reader's gloss copied into 
the text; note the variant title, especially al-buldan (countries) for al-amsar (cities). The 
reference to content also points to the opening paragraph of a recension depending on 
Galen's commentary, which is divided into four discourses (maqalat, see Galen, pp. 2:2, 
35:2, 62:10, 95:2). 

537 The numbering reflects a different exemplar than in the preceding section. 

538  Thatis, south in the northern hemisphere. 

539  Thatis, the north. Al-Farqadan (The Two Calves) is the Arabic name for the stars that form 
the end of the bowl of the Little Dipper; their Arabic-derived English names are Pherkad 
(y Ursae Minoris) and Kochab (B Ursae Minoris). 

540 DIL, 32/26:23; M & L, 15:3/11; Galen, p. 13:3. 

541 Since in the northern hemisphere the sun rises and sets in winter to the south of due 
east and due west, this is a way of designating winds that blow from the south. In the 
Mediterranean, these would be hot winds coming from Africa. 

542 The English follows Houtsma's emendation of al-istiwa? (the equator) to al-shatwi (wintry) 
and addition of al-shams (the sun), to agree with the Greek text. However, the text can 
be translated without emendation: “midway between the rising of the equinox and its 
setting,” i.e., midway between the sun's equinoctial rising and its setting. Unfortunately, 
this applies equally to due north and to due south, and so Houtsma’s emendation is 
probably justified. On the other hand, both M & Land Galen read al-istiwa’, which suggests 
an even earlier corruption; see Diller, 26:24f. + app. For Houtsma's addition of ft kinn or 
mastura, cf. 15:4f./12 f., and M & L, app.; Galen, p. 13:2-5. 
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and hot;543 they become warm in summer and cool in winter. The heads of 
the inhabitants of such a city are moist and phlegmatic; their innards evacuate 
copiously and continually. The women of these people544 are constantly ill and 
sickly on account of their copious menstruation, and they do not conceive,545 
not because of their natural disposition, but because of their illnesses; but if 
they do become pregnant, they miscarry in most cases. [Their children ]9^$ are 
afflicted with tetanus, asthma, and the [sacred] disease.5^? Their men are sub- 
ject to diarrhea, bloody dysentery, the illness that is called ague,548 prolonged 
fever in winter and at night,54 and hemorrhoids in the anus. They are also sub- 
ject | to blazing fever, acute illnesses, and prolonged ophthalmia. When they 
reach fifty, they become subject to fluxes from the brain, and this brings on 
hemiplegia, which occurs in all countries. 

The city that is toward the north wind: He said:5°° Every city situated facing 
the direction of the cold winds, namely what is near the direction of the 
summer sunrise and sunset,°°! these winds are its endemic winds, whereas it 


543 Sic. The Greek has teada (brackish). 

544 Reading with M, wa-nis@ ha'ula'i l-nas. 

545 Emending Ms layusqitna (they do not miscarry), as suggested by Houtsma, to a yahbalna. 
MS yusqitna may well be a misreading of yashtamilna, M & L, 17:6 ( yaslamna, ibid. 15, and 
Galen, p. 16:2, obviously also misread). 

546  AsMstands, the sentence makes grammatical sense: “and tetanus, asthma, and the disease 
affect them" (viz., the women, with the pronoun “them” being feminine plural). The 
translation follows the emendation proposed in ed. Leiden on the basis of the Greek (M 
& L, 17:8£/17£.; Galen, p. 17:-7f; see DIL, 316f./2830ff.), adding the words for “as for their 
children" and changing the gender of the pronoun. 

547 The addition of "sacred" has been made on the same basis; the Hippocratic author's 
skepticism about such popular notions about epilepsy has been lost in the Arabic. On the 
Hippocratic monograph Hepi Tepfc Noócov (On the Sacred Disease), see Fichtner, no. 32. 

548 The Arabic transliterates the Greek term ġriañoç (M & L, 20, n. 2). 

549 The Arabic, wa-layliyya (and nocturnal, or, and at night) is due to the translator's miscon- 
struing Greek éntwoxtidac as an attribute of “fevers,” rather than as a separate syndrome 
(“pustules most painful at night"). 

550 DIL, 4/28:24; M & L, 21:9/17; Galen, p. 20:5. This introductory sentence again confirms the 
derivation of al-Ya'qübi's exemplar from a commentary, rather than from the Hippocratic 
text directly. 

551  Emending Mss wa-l-qutbayn (and the poles) to al-qayziyyayn, on the basis of the Greek 
("between the summer setting and the summer rising of the sun"); cf. M & L, 231; Galen, 
p. 20:6; and DIL, 4:2/28:25f. Since in the northern hemisphere the sun rises and sets in 
summer to the north of due east and due west, this is a way of designating winds that 
blow from the north. 
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is protected from the hot winds. Its waters are hard??? slow in coction, and 
mostly sweet. Most of the inhabitants of this city are strong and powerful; 
their legs?53 necessarily tend toward thinness; their abdomens are firm;554 
their heads hard, dry, and tough; and they develop hernia. Their ailments are 
pleurisy, acute diseases, and copious purulence. Their veins are liable to tear. 
They eat much. They are not quickly subject to ophthalmia, but if they do fall 
ill with it, their eyes rupture. When they reach the age of thirty, they are much 
afflicted by nosebleed. They are not subject to the sacred diseases,595 but if 
they do occur, they are severe. Their lives are long, and their dispositions wild, 
neither sedate nor quiet. Their women are liable to be sterile because of the 
water's coldness and hardness, and that is because menstruation often is not as 
it should be. When they do conceive, childbirth is difficult for them, but they 
do not miscarry. Their children's nourishment is meager because of the milk's 
frigidity, and they956 are subject to tetanus and lung pain.597 Boys are subject 
to dropsy in the testicles, but when they grow up it disappears. They are slow 
to reach puberty. 

The city situated toward the winds from the place of summer and winter 
sunrise:558 Hippocrates said: Every city situated toward the rising of the sun is 
healthier than one situated toward the Farqadan?*? or one situated | toward 
the hot winds; the heat and the cold are less there and easier to bear, and the 
illnesses of its people are few. Water sources that face the direction of sunrise 
are bright, luminous, pure, of fragrant odor, and soft, because the air there is 
not thick, and the sun prevents it from becoming thick.59? The appearance 
of the city's inhabitants is of good coloring, luminous, and bright; their men's 
voices are clear and sharp; and they [do not] become angry quickly.5 Its plants 


552 Arabic, yabisa, which normally means “dry,” can also mean “hard,” which would agree with 
the Greek cxAnpa. 

553 An addition from Galen’s commentary; see DIL, 4,6/30:4; M & L, 23:7/13f.; Galen, p. 22:7,9. 

554 Another case of abridgment: M & L, 23:8f./15, and Galen, p. 22:13 f., preserve the differen- 
tiation of lower and upper abdomen (DIL, 4,7 f./30:5f.). 

555 Arabic, al-asqam al-kahiniyya (the priestly diseases, i.e., epilepsy) is an attempt to render 
Greek td iepà vocebuata. 

556 That is, the women, as the gender of the Arabic pronoun makes clear. 

557 An unspecific translation of q6(ctc (consumption). 

558  Thatis, winds that come from the general direction of the east, whether from the north- 
east, east, or southeast. For the Greek, see DIL, 5/32:6; M & L, 35:2/10; Galen, p. 28:8. 

559  Thatis, the north. 

560 This may mean that exposure to the morning sun quickly burns off any mist. 

561 Another case of omitted negation, shared with Hippocrates Ms D; see M & L, 39:2/uf; 
Galen, p. 30:5. 
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and grasses are stronger and healthier. In its nature and shape it resembles the 
season of spring in slightness of heat and cold. Its illnesses are few and mild, 
and its women conceive often and give birth without difficulty. 

The fourth city, which faces the sunset, is sheltered from easterly winds, 
but hot winds and cold winds blow towards it from the direction of the Far- 
qadan.58? It therefore has many diseases. Its waters are neither clean nor clear; 
the reason for this is the air at dawn, because the dawns of this city are very 
prolonged, the sun not shining there at its first rising, but only when it reaches 
a certain elevation and height. Cold winds blow there in summer. Its men are 
sallow and sickly, subject to every manner of disease;,99? and their voices are 
hoarse. Their daytime in the days of autumn is noxious because of its much 
changing.564 

This is the first chapter, on the four (kinds of) cities. 

The second discourse is on waters, which are of four kinds.565 The first of 
them are stagnant waters like marshes,596 which do not flow; the second are 
upwelling springs; the third are waters that come from rain, and the fourth 
waters that come from snow. Hippocrates said:56” Exposed bodies of water, 
level with the face of the earth, which | do not flow, while the rains that fall on 
them remain with them and do not move, and the sun continually shines on 
them and heats them— such waters therefore are noxious and colorless?98 and 
generate bile. In winter they are cold, frozen, turbid, phlegmatic; they bestow 
hoarseness and inflammation of the spleen on those who drink from them. 
Their innards are coarse and cause their clavicles and faces to become lean 
and emaciated.59? Such people eat a great deal, and it raises their thirst and 
craving for drink. Disease attends on them in winter and spring; in summer 


562 DIL, 6/32:25; M & L, 41:4/12; Galen, p. 32:5. 

563 Following the apparent, partially vocalized reading of M, ta'tarihim al-amrad kulluha; ed. 
Leiden conjectures tadiru bihim (all the diseases harm them), which involves somewhat 
unidiomatic construction of this Arabic verb with a preposition. 

564  Thesense of the Greek is that in such cities there is an unhealthy difference between the 
morning and afternoon weather. 

565  Thereference to a fourfold division is from Galen's commentary, see p. 35:10f. 

566 Arabic, al-bata’ih: the word used to designate the marshes of the lower Tigris-Euphrates 
system. 

567 DIL, 3419; M & L, 47:6/13; Galen, p. 36:4. 

568 Arabic, là lawna laha: a mistranslation of Greek &ypoo, which here means “ill-colored,’ not 
“uncolored.” 

569 The manuscript t.n.fh.hd gives little sense; the best solution is to assume that two letters 
have been transposed and read tunihfuha (emaciates them). 
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they are subject to dropsy, dysentery, and prolonged chronic quartan fever. 
Their young people are subject to lung pains??? and ailments that addle their 
minds.57 The old men are subject to ardent fever, which is called572 “burning,” 
due to the dryness??? of their innards. Their women are subject to various kinds 
of swellings on account of white phlegm; it is hard for them to conceive, and 
they give birth only with difficulty. Their children are big,?"^ but when they are 
weaned,°”> they lose weight and become thin. The young children are subject 
to hernia, and the men to sickness and ulcers in their legs.579 Lifespans are 
not long in such a city, and old age overcomes them quickly in the course of 
the seasons." Women sometimes are affected by what they imagine to be 
pregnancy, but then it comes to naught. 

The water of springs that flow from certain rocks is bad because it is hard.979 
Springs that well up from hot ground and from ground with deposits of iron, 
copper, silver, gold, sulphur, alum, pitch, or natron all well up only because 
of the intensity | of the heat; and so there are no beneficial and salubrious 
waters from these soils: most of them are hard, and from them and their 
consumption come difficulty of urination and constipation. Waters that flow 
from high places and earthy hills are the best and healthiest waters. They are 
sweet??? and do not require much admixture of wine; in winter they are hot, 
and in summer cold. 


570 The Greek has neguveupovíat (pneumonia). 

571 Arabic, asqam tukhaththiru ‘uqulahum (ailments that coagulate their minds) renders 
Greek paviwðea voocetuata (illnesses attended by delirium). 

572  SicM, tadullu ‘ala, but the reading is probably corrupt. The translation follows the reading 
of M & L, 53:7, tud'à ... (which is called ...). 

573 Or “hardness,” Arabic yubs. 

574 That is, at birth. The Greek has £yfpvo, translated more accurately in M & L, 55:2/10, as 
ajinnatuhunna. 

575 Arabic, ‘uzili; apparently corrupted from ghudhuü, “are fed”; cf. M & L, 55:2/1. 

576 Arabic, saqam wa-qurüh fi süqihim. As the text stands, this looks like a hendiadys for 
"an ulcerating sickness in their legs,” but it may have been corrupted from the reading 
preserved in M & L, 55:4 f. /12f.: “the ailment that is called girsus" —i.e., varicose veins, from 
Greek xtpoóc (cf. DIL, 7,30/36:18). 

577 The Arabic fi dimni l-azman (in the inside of the seasons) is awkward; d.m.n could easily 
have arisen from a misreading of mamarr (passage, cf. M & L 55:7/16), giving better sense, 
as translated here. The Greek has “they age before the appointed time" (DIL, 7,31f./36:20). 

578 DIL, 7,35/36:24; M & L, 57:6/14; Galen, p. 43:-9. Read hasiya (M. hashiya). 

579  Emending mss arra (hot) to hulwa (sweet) as suggested by ed. Leiden, following the 
Greek (M & L, 59:14; Galen, p. 4530). 
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Such is the condition of the waters that flow from underground springs. The 
best of them are those that flow from the horizon of the sun,59? especially the 
summer sunrise, as they are limpid, bright, and fragrant. Any water that is salty, 
slow of coction, and hard is not beneficial to those who drink of it without need, 
although some constitutions and ailments sometimes have benefited from it. 
Any waters whose taste tends to salinity are bad and noxious. The water of 
any spring that faces the sunrise is best; next come those springs that come 
up from between the horizon of the summer sunrise and summer sunset— 
the most excellent of them are those which are inclined toward the sunrise, 
then (those) toward (what is) between the winter and summer sunsets. The 
worst are such springs as are in the direction of the south. As for such springs as 
descend toward the horizon of winter sunrise and winter sunset: those of them 
which are in the direction of the south are very bad, but those of them which 
are in the direction of the north are better. Light, clear waters are beneficial to 
anyone who has hard viscera, but harmful to anyone who has has soft, supple, 
and phlegmatic viscera. [... Anyone who maintains] that saline waters loosen 
the bowels has erred.58! 

Rainwater is light and sweet. The sun | carries off the finer, lighter parts 
of the water and causes the water to ascend from rivers, seas, and humid 
places.59? Rainwater therefore becomes foul and malodorous because it has 
been gathered by diverse winds,583 and so it has become quicker to turn foul 
and altered. For the moisture that the sun dries up is of sundry kinds; it remains 
suspended in the air, but when all of it is gathered and rolled together by 
opposing winds meeting head-on, it then pours down, especially when the 


580 Arabic, min ufuq al-shams; this might mean “from the direction of the sun,’ or perhaps 
one should read min ufuq [sharq] al-shams (from the horizon of the rising of the sun), as 
M & L, 613/10; Galen, p. 46:9. 

581  Asentence has apparently been omitted. The Greek points out that because “harsh waters 
... contract most of these organs and dry them up,” they are appropriate for those who have 
"soft, moist, and phlegmatic digestive organs." Hippocrates notes that this contradicts the 
common belief about saline waters being “laxative.” See M & L, 67:2 f./10 f£.; Galen, p. 50:-3 ff 
and p. 51:-7 f; and DIL, 7,62—72 [38:22—40:6. 

582 DIL, 8,2/40:8; M & L, 69:3/10; Galen, p. 52:-8f. 

583 Arabic, riyah. One is tempted to emend the Mss reading to something meaning "places" 
(e.g, mawadi‘, as in the previous sentence). Although this would be logical, the reading 
“winds” seems to have arisen from al-Ya‘qubi’s abbreviation of his source, which goes on 
to discuss how a variety of contrary winds differentiate the sublimated mist. Cf. M & L, 
71:7 /16; Galen, p. 54:-8; and DIL, 819/40:24f. 
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proportion5* is as it should be. Most often this happens when a gathering of 
clouds, having solidified, is met and rent by another wind and when another 
cloud presses upon the first cloud and cuts it; the moisture then descends 
because of its weight, the winds rend it,595 and copious®®® rains result. Such 
waters are the most excellent of waters, except that*?" they are liable to have a 
bad odor and that whoever drinks of them is subject to hoarseness, coughing, 
and heaviness of voice. Moreover, when they are boiled, boiling does not 
benefit them at all.588 

As for waters that come from snow and ice:59? all of them are bad, for once 
they have been frozen, they do not return to their first nature: whatever in the 
water is light, sweet, pure, and clean escapes from freezing and flies away,5?? 
and whatever is murky remains unaffected. This is known by the following: 
If water be poured into a vessel in the days of winter, measured to a known 
measure, and set under the sky, it will freeze. If it then be set in the sun until 
it melts, and that water be measured, it will be found to have diminished 
noticeably. That is the sign that the fine part of water evaporates and does not 
undergo freezing and that [the coarse part] does not evaporate and does not 
depart.5*! Thus the water of snow [and ice]592 is the worst of waters. 

When people drink diverse waters,59?? they are subject to strangury, stones in 
the bladder, pain in the loins, pain | in the haunches, and hernia in the testicles, 
especially when they drink water from rivers that are fed by large rivers or by a 


584 Arabic, muqayasa (measurement, proportion). One is tempted to emend to mandfis (air 
passages), as in M & L, 753/10, Galen, p. 55:-7, but the Arabic deviates from the Greek: 
“where it happens to become most compressed" (cf. M & L, 76, n.; DIL, 8,28/42:6f.). 

585  Thesentence has been tentatively restored on the basis ofthe two versions and annotation 
in M & L, 75:4 ff./13ff. and 76, n. 6. 

586 Arabic, sabigha, may be a corruption of mutatabi‘a (successive), as in M & L, 75:6/15; Galen 
P. 557-3; cf. DIL, 8,34/42:12 DIL. 

587 Here the loss of a negation and abridgment have again reversed the intended meaning; 
such waters should not be foul-smelling, but if they exceptionally are, the named disorders 
ensue; see M & L, 75:8 ff./16 ff.; Galen, p. 56:-7 ff; and cf. DIL, 8,34-37/42:12 ff. 

588 This sentence, also in 77:1f./11 M & L, is a dittography of the first in Galen's following 
commentary, p. 56:-4f.; cf. M & L, 78, n. 1; and DIL, 8,36f./42:14. 

589 DIL, 837/4215; M & L, 77:5/12; Galen, p. 57:8. 

590 Emending taba (is/becomes fragrant) to tara, as suggested by the Leiden editor; cf. M & L, 
77:8. 

591 The lacuna is supplied from M & L, 79:6/14. 

592 Restored on the basis of M & L, 79:8/16. 

593 DIL, 9,2/44:4; M & L, 81:2/9; Galen, p. 58:9. 
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lake into which various and sundry streams feed, because some of it is sweet, 
some saline, some alum-laden,9?* and part is water of a stream from hot places. 
When it is drunk, ailments occur.5?5 Bad milk generates stones in the bladders 
of nursing infants, whereas women are not afflicted by stones because their 
urethra is wide. 

The third discourse9?6 is on the seasons: when they are unwholesome or 
wholesome. Hippocrates said:5?" If the rising and setting??? of the stars is as 
it should be, and there is much water in the autumn and little in winter, with 
the sunshine not being (too) much or the cold above measure, so that their 
waters are balanced in the spring and in the summer, they (viz., the seasons) 
are wholesome and salubrious, and the air is salubrious, too. But when the 
winter is dry and northerly, and the spring very rainy and southerly, people 
in summer will be subject to fever??? ophthalmia, and, anyone with a humid 
disposition, dysentery. However, when at the time of the rising of the star 
called “the Dog,” which is Sirius, there is much rain and wintry weather and the 
winds blow according to their asterisms,®°° they will ward off ailments, and it 
may be hoped that the autumn will be salubrious. But if that is not the case, 
there will be death among children and women, but rarely among old men; 
whoever escapes, will be subject to quartan fever, which sometimes will turn 
into dropsy. When the winter is southerly and rainy, and the spring dry and 
northerly, pregnant women will miscarry in the springtime; if they do give birth, 
their children will be sickly, either dying | in short order or living feebly. As for 
everyone else, some will be subject to dysentery and dry ophthalmia, and some 
to fluxes from the head to the lung. Phlegmatics and women will be subject to 
dysentery. The bilious [..., while the elderly]9?! will be subject to fluxes because 


594 Emending al-shatwi (wintry) to al-shabbi, following ed. Leiden; cf. M & L, 83:2/9; Galen, 
p. 58:-8; DIL, 9,8/44:10. 

595 Severe cutting has taken place here (cf. M & L, 85:2/11-89:3/11), and the conclusion of the 
paragraph is similarly abrupt (ibid. 89:4/12—91:5/14). 

596 M&L, 91:6; Galen, p. 62. 

597 DIL, 10:2/4638; M & L, 93:1/11; Galen, p. 67:7. 

598  Emending ghayruha (other than it/them) to ghuyubuha, as in M & L, 93:1/11, Galen, p. 68:8. 

599 Emending al-harr (the heat) to al-hummaá; cf. M & L, 93:9/17. 

600 Arabic, ala anwa'iha (according to their anwa’), that is, seasonably. The Arabs divided the 
year into twenty-eight periods (anwa’, pl. of naw’), each marked by a pair of stars, one 
of which made its first appearance as a morning star in the east at the beginning of the 
period, while the other made its last appearance as an evening star at the same time. 

601 For the lacuna, see M & L, 1012ff./9-12, where the missing text reads: "Those that are 
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of the tenuousness of their skin and the withering of their nerves;9?? sometimes 
they will die suddenly, and sometimes their right side will become palsied.903 

Such cities as face the sunrise, whose winds are wholesome and waters 
sweet,9?^ are rarely harmed by alteration of the air; but every city whose 
people drink warm$95 swamp water, that is not situated toward the east, and 
whose winds are not wholesome—its people will be harmed by alteration 
of the air. If the summer is dry generally, diseases will depart quickly; if it is 
rainy, diseases will last long; if someone gets an ulcer in these ailments, or 
lientery,®°® or dropsy, he will perish. When summer is rainy and southerly, 
and the autumn likewise, the winter will be dry and unhealthy; phlegmatics 
and old men of forty years will come down with a fever called al-gawsus;5° 
cholerics will come down with pleurisy and pneumonia. When the summer is 
dry and southerly and the autumn rainy and northerly, people (in winter) will 
be subject to [head]®°8 pain, cough, hoarseness, and colds, and some of them 
to consumption. When the summer is dry and northerly, and there is no rain at 
the rise of Sirius, it benefits phlegmatics and those of humid disposition, but it 
harms the bilious and sometimes brings them to melancholy. 

Much change comes about at the turning of the sun: the summer turning 
brings more change than | the winter one, and the autumnal turning brings 
more change than the spring one.6°9 


bilious [will] suffer from dry ophthalmia, because their bodies are overcome by heat and 
dryness. The elderly ..." 

602 The Greek refers to veins, rather than sinews. Cf. M & L, 101:4/23; Galen, p. 8110ff.; DIL, 
10,36/50:2. 

603 Literally “dry up"; see M & L, 102, n. 4; DIL, 10,37/50:3. 

604 The manuscripts read gha'ira (sinking into the ground), which makes no sense. The Greek 
speaks of "cities that use good waters." The translation emends to 'adhbatan; cf. M & L, 
103:5/13. 

605 Arabic, sakhinan; perhaps to be emended to sibakhiyyan (from salt marshes); cf. M & L, as 
1037/15. 

606 Understand [istirkha’] al-batn ([looseness of] the belly), as M & L, 105:6/15; cf. Galen, p. 83: 
-4f; DIL, 10:51/50:16. 

607 The sentence can be restored on the basis of M & L, 105:9/18-107:3/12 and Galen, p. 84: 
-6 ff; cf. DIL, 10,53-56/50:18 ff. The transliterated Greek term xoücoc means “ardent/burn- 
ing fever.” 

608 Added by the Leiden editor on the basis of the Greek; cf. M & L, 107:7/15. 

609 For this paragraph, cf. DIL, 11,5/52:19; M & L, 113:2/8; Galen, p. 91:6. Tasarruf (turning) 
appears to comprise both solstice and equinox; the Mss have an otiose second al-shatawi 
(winter) which, if not merely an instance of dittography, may have originally read al- 


=s 


istiwa'i (equinoctial); see DIL, 52:20 + app. 
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Every country whose seasons change a great deal will not be flat; in it there 
will be tall, high, towering mountains. But every country whose seasons change 
only a little will be flat.6!0 

Hippocrates then mentions people's differing forms with regard to their 
states and the equilibrium of their constitution and the reason why some 
resemble others; it is by agreement with the season and the rising places (of the 
sun). He mentions the state of men and women with regard to the multitude 
or fewness of their children, what causes procreation, and what blocks it.6!! 

They say that the inhabitants of high, level, well-watered places will have 
pleasing forms and stout bodies, their dispositions will tend toward mildness 
and gentleness, and they will not be people of boldness and courage.9!? Who- 
ever inhabits a poor, arid, infertile country where the temperament of the air 
is not well-balanced will have hard$!? forms, their coloring will tend toward 
sallowness or to blackness, their dispositions will be bad, their anger intense, 
and their natures will be at variance with each other; for by difference of sea- 
sons comes difference of dispositions, and, after the seasons in the lands, comes 
sustenance by waters, because man's sustenance, after the lands, comes from 
them.&4 

After that, Hippocrates discusses the winds and their blowing and those that 
blow from place to place, dividing them into four divisions. He says that wind 
is caused by air getting whirled about; its arising comes only from a collision of 
particles of air.615 


610 Cf. DIL, 13,6/56:19; M & L, 12333; Galen, p. 103:8. This sentence, probably a marginal 
correction in the exemplar, was mistakenly entered here instead of in its proper place 
further on, but in al-Ya‘qubi’s exemplar, the entire fourth discourse of Galen's commentary, 
covering sections 12—24 of Airs, appears to have been severely damaged and disordered. 

611 The paragraph summarizes most of Galen's fourth discourse (DIL, 54-78; M & L, 773457; 
Galen, pp. 95-143). 

612 DIL, 24,21/80:5; M & L, 157:8; Galen, p. 143:3. 

613 Arabic, jdsiya (hard, dry, solid), the reading of the Mss; ed. Leiden emends unnecessarily 
to khashina (harsh, rough, coarse). 

614 This is the apparent sense ofthe text in the Mss. On the basis of DIL, 24,27-33/80:21-82:5 M 
& L, 159:5-10; and Galen, pp. 143: ff, 146:-2 ff, one can restore the text provisionally to read: 
"For by difference of seasons comes difference of dispositions; then, after the seasons, it 
comes by (difference of) lands, because man's sustenance comes from them; and, after 
(difference of lands), it comes by (difference of) waters." 

615  Galen’s detailed appendix at the end of his commentary, p. 150ff., is here reduced to a 
single sentence, corresponding to p. 152:8 f.; its logical place would seem to be at the end of 
the “second chapter" of the first discourse (p. 9:1), where Galen's commentary is omitted 
(cf. also p. 29, where a blank has been left for the intended diagram). Al-Ya‘qubi’s next 
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These are the subjects of Hippocrates' Book of Airs and Seasons, on which 
Galen wrote a commentary; he explicated what Hippocrates meant section by 
section and point by point. 

These then are those of Hippocrates's books that are relied upon and | 
referred to, and these are their subjects.9!6 Galen wrote commentaries on them 
and explicated everything to which he devoted a section and opinion that he 
held; he clarified his words and interpreted and elucidated his ideas. 

As for the Book of Barley Water:9'" In it he mentions the acute diseases that 
are called pain of the side and of the lung,®!® frenzy,98!? and burning fever. He 
told how barley water was to be taken, the days on which it was to be taken, 
how it was to be administered, the times at which it should be taken, the times 
at which it was prohibited, and what diet should go with it. He also mentioned 
the kinds®?° of acute illnesses and burning diseases and discussed every type 
of them. 

As for his book which he names the Book of Elements:9?! The meaning 
of "elements" —the four natures—is heat, wetness, cold, and dryness, as well 
as the “elements” of the body,9?7? namely nerves, veins, bones, skin, and 


sentence is more difficult to situate; a single Hippocratic parallel has been found in “On 
Winds" (De flatibus): "Wind is the air's flux and flow" (Œuvres Completes d’ Hippocrate, ed. 
Littré, 3,6/ V1 94:4). 

616 This paragraph should follow the next, since Barley Water completes the above-men- 
tioned tetralogy of essential Hippocratic treatises. 

617 Fichtner, no. 4;foran Arabic version with English translation, see M. C. Lyons, Kitab Buqrat 
fi tadbir al-amrad al-hadda. The title indicates the prominence of barley gruel in the first 
section, whereas the following two genuine sections discuss various other treatments of 
acute diseases. Al-Ya‘qubi gives a summary of the first section only, although his “types of 
acute diseases" might reflect subsequent chapters. 

618 That is, pleurisy and pneumonia. 

619 Arabic, birsam, like “frenzy,” initially referred to an affection of the diaphragm and then 
the chest, either of which was thought to entail mental derangement. 

620 The original reading of M appears to have been durüban (kinds). A later hand (or the 
same copyist) has corrected the reading by changing the “b” into an “f? apparently to give 
the reading sunüfan (types), the plural of the word sinf that occurs in the next line, but 
neglected to remove the dot of the “b” or change the beginning of the word, yielding the 
strange reading surufan, which Houtsma emended to sunüfan. 

621 Arabic, Kitab al-Arkan: Fichtner, no. 25; edited and translated by J. N. Mattock & M. 
C. Lyons as Kitab Buqrat ft tabrat al-insan. 

622 The title “Elements,” as well as the precedence given to the notion of the four elemen- 
tal qualities (although fundamental to this treatise) would seem to derive, rather than 
from the Hippocratic text itself, from Galen's commentary (Fichtner, Gal., no. 9o; Johannes 
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blood.923 By these elements the world subsists. Hippocrates said that if bod- 
ies were a single thing, pains would never reach them; however, they consist 
of diverse things and separate natures some of which are harmful to others.924 
Since the nature of man and the other animals turns out to be of this descrip- 
tion, by necessity man cannot be a single thing in himself. Similarly, only by 
wetness, dryness, heat, and cold do the other natures subsist.925 He discourses 
on this in lucid language. 

Hippocrates had disciples who interpreted his books; some of them pro- 
duced books and attributed them to him in acknowledgment of his learning 
and merit. One of them was Dioscorides, the author of the Book of Trees and 
Herbs.9?6 He composed a book on the benefits of trees, illustrated each | tree 
with a picture, and mentioned what the tree was good for. Another of them 
was Archigenes, the author of the Compendium, which contains a description 
of the body.9?? 


Mewaldt, ed., Galeni In Hippocratis De natura hominis commentaria 111). In Galen's intro- 
duction, his opening citation of Hippocratic “elements” (p. 3:4) may have been miscon- 
strued as reference to the present text; then, after an historical review of natural philos- 
ophy including reference to the four elements air, fire, earth and water (p. 6:f.), Galen 
succinctly states the subject of the first part of On the Nature of Man to be the four elemen- 
tal qualities together with the humors composed of them. In the Hippocratic text itself, 
not only is human "nature" mentioned in the very opening sentence, but air, fire, water, 
earth figure in the introductory argument against the *monism" of natural philosophers; 
blood, bile, and phlegm recur frequently after their first mention in rebutting the author's 
medical opponents (M & L, 1:4, 6£., 15 ff., 215£; cf. 1,1, 3£, uf; 21ff., Jacques Jouanna, Hip- 
pocratis De natura hominis, 164:3—6, 13, 166:12 ff.). 

623 One would expect a reference here to the four humors (blood, yellow bile, black bile, and 
phlegm; cf. M & L, 3:2 ff; Jouanna, 2,4-8/166:5-168:2; Mewaldt, 20:4-19; cf. also M & L, 
63ff; Jouanna, 4,1ff./172:13f; Mewaldt, 32:10 ff.). The text as it stands may have resulted 
from the intrusion of a marginal gloss intended to restore a lacuna (cf. Mewaldt, 30:1-9). 

624 Accepting the Leiden editor's correction of wa-tabia musa'ida mudirr ba‘duha bi-ba‘d. 
Because the meaning of the Mss tabia musdida (a helping/accompanying nature) is 
unclear, the Leiden editor emended to read taba’i‘ mutabá'ida (mutually separate/dis- 
tinct/antagonistic natures). 

625 This appears to paraphrase M & L, 5:13f. (Jouanna, 3,16 f./172:9f.), taking into account 
Galen’s commentary, Mewaldt, 30:19 ff. (through 31:17). 

626 Pedanius Dioscorides (1st century BCE) produced an illustrated catalogue of materia 
medica that became the basis of Islamic pharmacology. See the article by C. E. Dubler 
in £1’, s.v. Diyuskuridis; Leigh Chipman in £13, s.v. Dioscorides; M. Klamroth, “Ueber die 
Auszüge aus griechischen Schriftstellern bei al-Ja‘qubi, 11,” ZDMG 40 (1886): 613-614. 

627  Archigenes of Apamea was a physician who practiced in Rome in the reign of Trajan (late 
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But the wisest sage after him, the one who took the most interest in medicine 
and who had the best understanding of the part of Hippocrates's writings 
on which he commented, was Galen, notwithstanding the distance in years 
between them, for there was a long time between them.9?? Nevertheless, Galen 
appears to be, as it were, the immediate successor of Hippocrates in wis- 
dom and his second in knowledge. He wrote commentaries on his books and 
produced many of the books on medicine that are commonly relied on and 
referred to: he was a philosopher, logician, and sage. 

The first of Galen's books is the book, On the Sects of Medicine that Differ 
from Each Other in Kind®?°—namely, the sect of opinion, reflection, and infer- 
ence;®° the second sect, that of experiences;®*! and the third sect, that of meth- 


ods.632 
A book, On Food.633 


1st and early 2nd centuries CE). Only fragments of his works have been preserved. See the 
article by Jerry Stannard in Complete Dictionary of Scientific Biography, 1:212—213. 

628 Galen (b. c. 129CE in Pergamum, d. after 200 CE in Rome) lived more than five centuries 
after Hippocrates. The pioneering study of al-Ya'qübi's treatment of Galen and its sources 
was done by M. Klamroth, "Ueber die Auszüge aus griechischen Schriftstellern bei al- 
Ja‘qubi, 11 ZDMG 40 (1886): 614—638. An overview of the history of Galen's works in Arabic 
may be found in Fuat Sezgin, GAs, 3:68-140. A summary of the latest research on the 
reception of Galen's works in Arabic, with a discussion of al-Ya‘qubi’s importance and a 
bibliography of Arabic translations, may be found in the article by Véronique Boudon- 
Millot in £73, s.v. Galen. 

629 Fichtner, Corpus Galenicum, no. 4: "De sectis ad eos, qui introducuntur" (IIepi aipéceov 
tots elcoyopévotc); Klamroth, op. cit., 615—616. For an English translation and introduction 
to the issues discussed in this treatise, see Galen: Three Treatises on the Nature of Science, 
trans. Richard Walzer and Michael Frede. 

630 Arabic, al-ra’y wa-l-fikr wa-l-qiyas, a way of referring to the rationalist or theoretical school 
of medicine (often called dogmatist), which held that only on the basis of a theoretical 
understanding of the nature and functioning of the body could the physician prescribe 
proper treatment. 

631 Arabic, tajarib, a way of referring to the school of empiricism, which held that only on 
the basis of experience could the physician determine effective treatment, because an 
adequate theory of disease was either unobtainable or irrelevant. 

632 Arabic, kiyal (pl. of hila), a way of referring to the school that came to be called methodist, 
which subsumed all illnesses under a small number of “generalities,” manifest symptoms 
that could be treated without reference to underlying causes. 

633 Arabic, Fr -ta'am. The second word in the title may have resulted from a miscopying of Fr 
L-'izam (On Bones). The two words differ only in the order of two letters and the presence 
or absence of a single dot over the Arabic letter. The latter is Fichtner, Corpus Galenicum, 
no. 12: "De ossibus ad tirones" (Ilept óc t&v tots £cotyopévotc); Klamroth, op. cit., 618. 
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A book, On the Pulse of the Veins.®34 

A book, On the Anatomy of the Nerves.®5 

A book, On the Anatomy of the Veins and the Arteries.926 

Two discourses, On the Causes of Respiration.6?* 

Four discourses, On the Voice.®38 

A book, On the Uses of the Parts of the Body (seventeen discourses).92? 

A book, On the Anatomy of the Womb.6*° 

A book, On the Signs of [the Diseases of | the Eye. 

A book, On the Medicine of the Empiricists.9*? 

Three discourses, On the Motion of the Lungs and the Chest.6*8 

The Great Book of Anatomy, in fifteen discourses.9^^ The first discourse is 
on the muscles and ligaments$^5 in the arms; the second is on the muscles in 
the legs; the third is on the nerves, veins, and arteries in the arms and legs; 


634 Probably to be identified as “De pulsibus ad tirones" (IIepi tav cpuypav col eicwyopevoic), 
Fichtner, Corpus Galenicum, no. 61; Klamroth, op. cit., 616. 

635 Fichtner, Corpus Galenicum, no. 14: "De nervorum dissectione" (Ilept veupàv avatouys 
BiBAtov); Klamroth, op. cit., 618. 

636 Fichtner, Corpus Galenicum, no. 13: "De venarum arteriarumque dissectione" (Tepi pAeBav 
xoi &prvpiàv &vatopĝs); Klamroth, op. cit., 618. 

637 Fichtner, Corpus Galenicum, no. 20: “De causis respirationis" (Tepi tev tfj; &vanvoĝç aitidv); 
Klamroth, op. cit., 622. Note that the Arabic title, Fr “lal al-tanaffus, could also be translated 
as "On the Maladies of Respiration." 

638 Fichtner, Corpus Galenicum, no. 358: "De voce" (let qovíjc); Klamroth, op. cit., 622. 

639 Fichtner, Corpus Galenicum, no. 17, 18: “De usu partium" (Ilept ypetag «àv £v avOpamou 
capot poptwv Adyot); Klamroth, op. cit., 623. 

640 Fichtner, Corpus Galenicum, no. 16: “De uteri dissectione" (Tepi ujteas dvatouijs BigAtov); 
Klamroth, op. cit., 623. 

641 Arabic, Fr ‘alamat al-‘ayn, perhaps to be identified with Fr dala'il ‘lal al-‘ayn (On the Signs 
of the Diseases of the Eye). Fichtner, Corpus Galenicum, no. 275: "De morbis oculorum et 
eorum curis" (Tepi tv £v o~8aApois naðâv); Klamroth, op. cit., 623. 

642 Arabic, Fr tibb ashab al-tajarib, is perhaps to be identified with Kitab al-Tajriba al-tibbiyya 
(The Book of Medical Empiricism). Fichtner, Corpus Galenicum, no. 235: "De experientia 
medica,” also known as "Sermo contra empiricos medicos" (Heel cfc ievpocíjc éumetplac); 
Klamroth, op. cit., 623. 

643 Fichtner, Corpus Galenicum, no. 280: “De motu thoracis et pulmonis" (IIepi 0c poxcoc xoi 
Tevevmovos xtvrjoecc); Klamroth, op. cit., 623-624. 

644 Arabic, Kitab al-Tashrih al-kabir. Fichtner, Corpus Galenicum, no. n: “De anatomicis ad- 
ministrationibus" (Tepi àvorcopuxóv éyxeiprjoeov); Klamroth, op. cit., 624—625. Translation: 
Galen's On Anatomical Procedures, trans. Charles Singer (London: Oxford University Press, 
1956). Note that Discourses (Books) 10-15 survive only in Arabic, not in the original Greek. 

645  Emending manuscript rutübat (humors) to ribatat. 
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the fourth is on the muscles that move the cheeks and lips and the muscles 
that move the lower jaw toward the head, toward the neck, and toward the 
shoulders; the fifth discourse is on the muscles of the chest, the muscles on the 
sides of the back, and the muscles of the spinal column; | the sixth discourse 
is on the alimentary organs, namely the intestines, the stomach, the liver, the 
spleen, the kidneys, the bladder, the gall bladder, and the like; the seventh 
discourse is on the anatomy of the heart; the eighth discourse is on the parts 
of the chest; the ninth discourse is on the anatomy of the brain;$^$ the tenth 
discourse is on the anatomy of the eyes, the tongue, the esophagus, and what 
connects to it; the eleventh discourse is on the larynx, the bone connected 
to it, and the nerves under it; the twelfth discourse is on the anatomy of the 
organs of procreation, namely the seminal organs, the womb, and the penis; the 
thirteenth discourse is on the anatomy of the blood vessels that pulsate, namely 
the arteries, and the blood vessels that do not pulsate; the fourteenth discourse 
is on the [nerves] that originate from the brain; and the fifteenth discourse is 
on the nerves that originate in the spine. 

There is another Book of Anatomy by him in several discourses.®*? In them 
he mentions the skin; the hair; the nails; the flesh; the fat; the flesh of the face; 
the membranes that cover some organs, such as the pericardium; the stomach; 
the kidneys; the liver; the peritonea; the muscle separating the thorax from the 
abdomen; the ducts; the pulsating blood vessels; phlebotomy;®** whence the 
blood vessels begin; the urine ducts between the kidneys and the bladder to 
the penis; its duct from the bladder to the navel in the embryo; the gall bladder; 
the pores;9^? the nostrils; the ducts that come out of the ears; the trachea, what 
originates from it, and what originates in the lung; the milk-containing vessels 
in the breast; the other secretions in the body that are contained in vessels; any 
humors and secretions®° in any vessels; the cranial sutures, adhesion, and so 
forth; | the sutures in the face; the lower jaw, with its perforations and adhesion; 
the teeth; the bone at the top the trachea and what attaches on either side; 


646 The Mss read al-fwad (the heart), miscopied from al-dimagh (the brain), which corre- 
sponds to the content of the ninth discourse. 

647 Apparently a reference to a work by Galen that has not survived. Klamroth (op. cit., 
625) identifies it as Epitome of the Anatomical Books of Marinus (T&v Mapivov BigAiov 
&varcopuxóv éxtcour]); Fichtner, Corpus Galenicum, no. 371. 

648 Arabic, fasd al-urūq; emended by the Leiden editor from the manuscript's fasl al-‘uruq 
(the division of veins). 

649 Reading, with the Mss, masamm; ed. Leiden emends to mashamm (noses). 

650 Reading the undotted word as mufragha; ed. Leiden, mufarra'a (branched). 
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the broad bone at the base of the spine;®*! the thigh; the ribs; the shoulder 
blades; the shoulders; the clavicles; the upper arm; the forearm;9?? the bones 
of the palm; the fingers; the thigh bone; the base of the neck; that which is on 
the knee; the shank bone; the bones of the foot; the connection of the skull 
with the membranes on the brain; all the nerves that originate on the face; the 
muscles in the temples; the muscles by which chewing takes place; the muscles 
that move the cheeks and lips; the tongue and the muscles that move it; and 
the muscles that move the eyes. He mentions the mouth, the lips, the tongue, 
the gums, the uvula, the epiglottis, the tonsils, the nose, the nostrils, the ears, 
the neck and its muscles, the muscle over the ribs,55? [the muscle] under the 
clavicle, the nature of the neck, and the muscles of the diaphragm and the 
forearm. He pronounces a discourse about dissection. This is his purpose in 
it. 

Two Discourses on the Causes of Respiration.59^ 

A book, The Natural Faculties, on the actions of the soul.555 

A discourse, On Urination from the Blood.956 

A discourse, On Laxative Medicines.®°” 

A book that he titled, The Opinions of Hippocrates and Plato.958 It is about 
the faculties of the rational soul, these being imagination, ratiocination, and 
memory (he says that the brain is the place of origin of the nerves, the heart the 
place of origin of the pulsating blood vessels, and the liver the place of origin 
of the nonpulsating blood vessels); and about the faculties by which the body 
subsists, in ten discourses. 

The Uses of the Parts of the Body, in seventeen discourses.®°9 


651 Reading with M, al-qatan, (the pelvis); ed. Leiden has al-batn (the stomach). 

652 Emending Mss sdq (leg) to sa'id, as suggested by Klamroth, op. cit., 626. 

653  Emending Mss al-asabi‘ (the fingers) to al-adla‘. 

654 This appears to be a copyist's mistake, as the book has already been listed above. 

655 Fichtner, Corpus Galenicum, no. 10: “De facultatibus naturalibus" (IIepi Suvdpewv qucucàv). 
The words “on the actions of the soul” are not part of the title but come from Galen's 
introduction to the work, in which he states his intention to compose a further book “on 
the actions of the soul." See Klamroth, op. cit., 617—618. 

656  Thistitle does not correspond to any of Galen's works on urination. See Klamroth, op. cit., 
629. 

657 Fichtner, Corpus Galenicum, no. 75: “De purgantium medicamentorum facultate" (Tepi cíjc 
TOV xaðarpóvtwv pappáxwv čvvápewç); Klamroth, op. cit., 629. 

658 Fichtner, Corpus Galenicum, no. 33: "De placitis Hippocratis et Platonis libri rx" (TIepi tôv 
‘Innoxpatous xai MAdtwvoç Soypdtwv 0); Klamroth, op. cit., 629-630. 

659 Previously listed; see above, 1:130. 
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The Book of the Elements,99? in which he says that the hot, the cold, the moist, 
and the dry are elements common to all bodies that | admit of generation and 
corruption; that the elements are earth, fire, air, and water; that the elements 
of the human body are blood, phlegm, yellow bile, and black bile; and that an 
element is the ultimate part of the thing of which it is an element. 

The Book of the Temperaments, consisting of three discourses on the classifi- 
cation of the temperaments of men's bodies.96! 

The Excellent Composition of the Body.562 

Bodily Vigor.963 

The Bad Temperament That Is Not Balanced.56* 

The Powers of Compounded Medicines.965 

Medicines That Are Easy to Procure.966 

A book, The Preservation of the Healthy.967 

A book, On Foods.968 

A book, On Good and Bad Chyme.969 

A book, On the Thinning Diet.670 


660 Fichtner, Corpus Galenicum, no. 5: "De elementis secundum Hippocratem libri 11” (TIepi 
tAv xa€' 'Inroxpdyv ctoryeiwv B’); Klamroth, op. cit., 617. 

661 Fichtner, Corpus Galenicum, no. 9: “De temperamentis libri 111" (IIepi xpg&ceov BiBAta y); 
Klamroth, op. cit., 617. 

662 Fichtner, Corpus Galenicum, no. 25: “De optima corporis nostri constitutione" (IIepi &pi- 
OTIS xarcotcxevfjc TOD TwWLLATOS ruv); Klamroth, op. cit., 630. 

663 Fichtner, Corpus Galenicum, no. 26: “De bono habitu" (Ilepi edegia¢); Klamroth, op. cit., 630. 

664 Fichtner, Corpus Galenicum, no. 58: “De inaequali intemperie" (Ilept avwycdou Sucxpaciacs 
BtBAtov); Klamroth, op. cit., 630. 

665 Fichtner, Corpus Galenicum, nos. 80-82; Klamroth, op. cit., 630—631 This apparently refers 
to two works combined into one: "De compositione medicamentorum secundum locos" 
and “De compositione medicamentorum per genera" (Ilepi cuv6éceoc papydnwv TOV xorcà 
xónouc and IIepi cvvOecews Papudxwy TOV KATH yévn). 

666 Fichtner, Corpus Galenicum, no. 86: “De remediis parabilibus libri 111” (Ilept ednopictwv 
BiBAtov y’). The wording in Arabic of the title is merely a way of referring to simple, 
uncompounded drugs. See Klamroth, op. cit., 631. 

667 Fichtner, Corpus Galenicum, no. 37: "De sanitate tuenda libri v1" (‘Yytewav Aóyot oc); 
Klamroth, op. cit., 622. 

668 Fichtner, Corpus Galenicum, no. 38: “De alimentorum facultatibus libri 111” (IIepi toopav 
duvauews Aóyot y’); Klamroth, op. cit., 631. 

669 That is, which foods produce good chyme (the partially digested food in the stomach) 
and which produce bad chyme. Fichtner, Corpus Galenicum, no. 39: “De probis pravisque 
alimentarum sucis” (IIepl evyupias xai xaxoyupiacs teopav); Klamroth, op. cit., 632. 

670 Fichtner, Corpus Galenicum, no. 349: "De victu attenuante" (IIepi Aentuvovays Staitys); 
Klamroth, op. cit., 632. 
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A discourse, On the Classification of Diseases.9"! 


A discourse, On the Causes of Diseases. 

A discourse, On the Classification of Symptoms.97? 
A discourse, On Unnatural Thickening.87? 

A discourse, On Plethora.$7^ 


Two discourses, On the Classification of Fevers.975 


Internal Diseases.®”6 

A book, On the Stages of Diseases.6”” 

A book, On Shortness of Breath.679 

A book, On Crises.97? 

A book, On the Pulse of the Blood Vessels, Recognizing Each of the Types 
of Pulse, the Efficient Causes of the Types of Pulse, and Prognosis (in sixteen 
discourses).68° 


671 


672 


673 


674 


675 


676 


677 


678 


679 


680 


This and the following two titles refer to a compendium of four originally independent 
treatises by Galen amalgamated into one work by the Alexandrians. Al-Ya‘qubi mentions 
only three titles. Fichtner, Corpus Galenicum, nos. 42—47; Klamroth, op. cit., 618—619. 
Reading with M, fitasnif al-a‘rad; in C the last word was miscopied as al-amrad (diseases), 
leading the Leiden editor to bracket the title as a dittography. 

A treatise on tumors. Fichtner, Corpus Galenicum, no. 57: "De tumoribus praeter naturam" 
(IIepl «v napa pow dyxwv BiBAtov); Klamroth, op. cit., 632. 

A treatise on excess of humors. Fichtner, Corpus Galenicum, no. 53: "De plenitudine" (IIepi 
TANBous BiBAtov); Klamroth, op. cit., 632. 

Fichtner, Corpus Galenicum, no. 48: "De differentiis febrium libri 11" (Tepi Stapopac rupetóv 
BiBAto B’); Klamroth, op. cit., 620. 

In the Mss it is not clear whether this is the title of a separate book: the word for “book” 
or "discourse" does not precede it, but it also is not preceded by the word "and," which 
would be needed to make it part of the preceding title. The Leiden editor supplied “and,” 
implying that it was part of the title of the previous book, but no such composite title of 
a work by Galen is known. It is better to follow Klamroth, op. cit., 619-620, who saw this 
as a reference to a separate book on the diagnosis of diseases of the internal organs. Cf. 
Fichtner, Corpus Galenicum, no. 60: "De locis affectis libri v1" (epi tv menovOdtwv tónwv 
p'BAta). 

Fichtner, Corpus Galenicum, no. 49: "De morborum temporibus" (Ilept t&v ¿v tats vócotc 
xoupàv BiBAtov); Klamroth, op. cit., 632. 

Fichtner, Corpus Galenicum, no. 59: "De difficultate respirationis libri 111” (ept Suorvotac 
BiBAto y); Klamroth, op. cit., 633. 

That is, of fevers. The Arabic term used here, buhran, is borrowed from Syriac. Fichtner, 
Corpus Galenicum, no. 67: “De crisibus libri 111” (Hepi xpicewv BiBAte y"); Klamroth, op. cit., 
621. 

Al-Ya‘qubi lumps together the titles of four originally separate books on the subject of the 
pulse, each in four “discourses” (thus the total of sixteen). In fact, Galen himself prepared 
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A book, On the Method of Healing—a book in which he explained the way of 
curing all diseases.®*! In this branch, he followed it with: 
A discourse, On Mediating Causes—that is, the proximate causes that medi- 


ate between the remote cause and the disease.582 

A discourse, On Urination from the Blood in the Body.993 

A book, On the Sect of the Methodists.59^ 

A discourse, On Consumption.®*5 

A discourse, On the Treatment of an Epileptic Child.86 

A discourse, On Hippocrates’ Regimen for Acute Diseases.587 

A discourse, On Phlebotomy.698 

He commented on Hippocrates’ books section by section and point by point, 
and he explained the import of each. 


The leading sage who followed Hippocrates was Socrates, the leader of the 


sages and the first to express his wisdom as what was memorized from him and 
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682 


683 


684 
685 


686 


687 


688 


a “synopsis” of the sixteen “discourses,” and this may be what al-Ya‘qubi is referring to. 
Fichtner, Corpus Galenicum, nos. 62—65, 66; Klamroth, op. cit., 616, 620. 

Fichtner, Corpus Galenicum, no. 69: "Methodi medendi libri x1v" (Ogpamevtixijcg peðóðov 
BiBAta 18’); Klamroth, op. cit., 621-622. 

A lost work; Klamroth, op. cit., 633, gives the title asIIepl tév cuvextixay (aittdv). The trans- 
lation “disease” follows Klamroth's suggested emendation of Mss al-marid (the patient) 
to al-marad. In this footnote and the next, no Latin equivalent is given for the Greek title, 
presumably because the work was lost. 

This repeats a title listed above (1132), with the additional words, “From the Body.” Again, 
the book cannot be identified with any of Galen's works on urination. 

A lost work. Klamroth, op. cit., 633 (Me908ucfc atpécews ot’). 

Fichtner, Corpus Galenicum, no. 56: “De marcore" (Tepi papacpod QifAtov); Klamroth, op. 
cit., 633. 

For yusra‘ (epileptic) the Mss read yurdi‘ (nursing), clearly a mistake, as it refers to no 
known work by Galen. The copyist's mistake was the result of the transposition of two 
letters and the addition of a diacritical dot. Fichtner, Corpus Galenicum, no. 77: “Puero 
epileptico consilium" (Tô énryntixg nadi 900101); Klamroth, op. cit., 633. 

Fichtner, Corpus Galenicum, no. 118: "De victus ratione in morbis acutis ex Hippocratis 
sententia" (Ilepi cíjc xatà tov Inroxpdtyy Staitys ini tv ó£éov voonuátwv); Klamroth, op. 
cit., 634. 

Fichtner, Corpus Galenicum, no. 125: “De venae sectione" (Ile! pAeBotouias), but cf. no. 71- 
73 for other works by Galen on the subject; Klamroth, op. cit., 634, notes that Galen himself 
may have collected three of his works on the subject under one title. 
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heard from him.$*? Tt has been related that Timaeus said to him, "Teacher, why 
do you not record your wisdom for us in books?"69?? Socrates said: "Timaeus, 
how you trust the skins of dead beasts and how suspicious you are of living, 
eternal substances! How have you hoped for knowledge from the mine of 
ignorance and despaired of it from the element of the intellect?"9?! Then his 
disciple Epictetus9?? said to him, “Why do you not dictate to me a book that 
shall remain forever after you?" He replied, "Wisdom does not need the skins 
of sheep.” One of his disciples said, "Why do you not provide us with a book 
of your wisdom by which we may guide$?? our minds?” Socrates said to him, 
“Do not be so eager to record wisdom on sheepskins that that becomes more 
persuasive to you than your own knowledge and tongue" When it came time for 
him to die, his disciples asked him to provide them with wisdom to which they 
might refer. So he spoke to them about the dispositions of the soul.69?* Then he 
spoke to them about the firmament, saying that it was spherical; he had already 
been given poison to drink, and then he died. 

After him came Pythagoras. He was the first to speak of numbers, arithmetic, 
and geometry. He established the musical modes and constructed the lute. He 
lived at the time of a king named Augustus, from whom he fled but who pur- 
sued him. Pythagoras therefore set sail on the sea and reached a temple on an 
island, but the king set the temple afire while Pythagoras was in it. Pythagoras 
had a disciple named Archimedes who constructed burning-mirrors, and he 
burned the enemy’s ships at sea. 


689 That is, who transmitted his teachings orally and, as the next sentence states, wrote no 
books. Whether Socrates was really the first Greek "sage" to eschew writing is not the issue. 

690 Arabic, masahif (pl. of mushaf ) normally refers to codices rather than rolls. It may be used 
here instead of the more common Kutub (books) to suggest a process of collecting texts 
originally to be found on separate sheets. 

691 The translation makes three emendations in the text on the basis of the parallel in 
the Arabic collection of sayings of the Greek philosophers edited and translated by 
Dimitri Gutas, Greek Wisdom Literature in Arabic Translation, 97, 298: kayfa rajawta (Mss 
wujud) al-'ilm (Mss al-mu‘allim) min madin al-jahl wa-ayista (MSS wa-l-sabab) minhu min 
'unsur al-'agl. The original text makes some sense: "How can the teacher be found from 
the source of ignorance, when the means of access to him is from the element of the 
intellect?" 

692 The reading of the name is conjectural. Another suggested reading is "Theaetetus." 

693 Emending the Mss t/n.s.b.r (possibly to be read nasburu or tasburu, "that we/you may 
probe") to nusayyiru. The first letter of the Arabic is undotted, so the pronoun may be 
either ^we" or "you." 

694 Arabic akhlaq al-nafs, the regular way of saying "ethics." 
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Among them was Apollonius the Carpenter, who is called “the orphan."6?5 
He was the master of talismans, who made a talisman for everything. 

Among them was Diogenes,$?6 | the master of geometry, division, and the 
various sorts of philosophy. He used to be called “Diogenes the Dog."6?? Some- 
one asked him, "Why have you been called ‘the dog’?” He said, “Because I growl 
at knaves, wag my tail at good men, and live in the streets.” 

Among them was Philo, the master of mechanics.9?$ These are motions that 
take place because of water: such as the form that is constructed and then the 
water moves it without any part of it being set in motion, causing it to leave 
one place and setting it down in another; and devices set in motion by water 
without being moved, and then it comes out and swallows them, and again it 
comes out and then swiftly moves away.9?? He has designs of such objects that 
can be constructed and that work. 

Among them was Polemon, the author of the Physiognomy and of a book in 
which he explained what physiognomy indicates with regard to facial features, 
voices, and constitution and gave proof of that.7°° 


695 Arabic, Balinüs al-Najjar (the name is slightly miscopied in the Mss). Al-Ya‘qubi has 
lumped together two men who shared the name Apollonius (the confusion almost cer- 
tainly was present already in his source). The first, the mathematician Apollonius of Perge 
in Pamphylia (c. 200 BCE), is usually identified in the Arabic sources as al-Najjar (“the Car- 
penter, although no convincing explanation for the epithet has been found); the second, 
Apollonius of Tyana in Cappadocia (1st century CE) was famous as a master of talismans. 
See the article by M. Plessner in £72, s.v. Balinüs; Gotthard Strohmaier in £173, s.v. Apollonius 
of Tyana. 

696 The Mss read Ujanis here, but, because the name is written as Diyijdnis in the next 
sentence, the first name may be a scribal error. However, because Diogenes the Cynic was 
not known as a geometrician, another name, now unrecoverable, may lie behind Ujanis. 
On the fame, in Arabic literature, of Diogenes the Cynic (c. 405-320 BCE) see the article 
by Oliver Overwien in E13, s.v. Diogenes. 

697 “The Dog" in Greek is ó xbov. The English term “cynic” is derived from its stem (xvv-). 

698 The name has been miscopied so that it resembles the next name in the list, that of Pole- 
mon; however, the description makes it clear that the person intended is Philo (Arabic, 
Filün) of Byzantium (3rd century BCE), the author of a book on hydraulic devices. See the 
article by H. G. Farmer in £1’, s.v. Urghan. 

699 The meaning of the sentence is unclear. 

700 Arabic, Aflimün: Antonius Polemon (c. 88-144CE) the author of a book on physiognomy 
preserved only in Arabic translation. See the article by J. J. Witkam in £12, s.v. Aflimün. The 
text of al-Ya‘qubi, as it stands, implies reference to two books but could easily be emended 
to read wa-huwa kitab, “which is a book." 
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Among them was Democritus."?! He was the one who claimed that the world 
was composed of motes."?? He wrote a book on the characteristics of animals 
and such of them as agree with the characteristics of man. 

Among them was Plato, who was a disciple of Socrates.7?? He was the one 
who spoke of the soul and its attributes, even as Hippocrates spoke of the body 
and its attributes. He said that the soul has three powers: one of them is in the 
brain, and by it cognition and deliberation come to pass; the second is in the 
heart, and by it anger and courage come to pass; and the third is in the liver, 
and by it desire and love come to pass. Then he went on to discuss the psychic 
spirit,"^ until he had described all the members, after which he mentioned 
that which benefits the soul and that which corrupts it. He said: "Every defect 
is opposed to the deliverance of the soul, so you should not account only life as 
good but also a good death; you should account life and death as good." 

Among them was Euclid, the author of the Book of Euclid on computa- 
tion.7?5 The interpretation | of “Euclid,” according to Ptolemy, is “key.’”° The 
book is an introduction to the knowledge of computation and the key to the 
science of the book Almagest"?" on the stars: the knowledge of the chords 
subtended by the arcs of the segments of the circles that are the orbits of the 


701 The scribe has distorted the name to Dimratis. This is Democritus of Abdera (c. 460— 
370 BCE), who formulated an atomic theory of the material universe. 

702 Arabic, habd@ (motes, particles of dust suspended in air). On the echoes of Democritus’ 
atomism in Islamic theology, see J. van Ess, Theologie und Gesellschaft, 3:314 (note 42). 

703 For a general discussion of the reception of Plato’s writings in Arabic, see the article 
by R. Walzer in £7’, s.v. Aflatün. See also Dimitri Gutas, “Platon—Tradition arabe,” in 
Dictionnaire des philosophes antiques (Paris, 2012), 5/1: 845-863. 

704 Arabic, al-ruh al-nafsaniyya (the psychic spirit). The meaning of the Arabic phrase is 
unclear. One would expect it to mean something like “the embodied spirit.” The passages 
in Plato to which al-Ya'qübi is referring are Timaeus 42D and following, which discusses 
how the immortal soul is implanted in a human body, and 69A and following, which 
discusses the location of various powers of the soul in different parts of the human body. 

705 Fora discussion of al-Ya‘qubi’s account of Euclid, see M. Klamroth, "Ueber die Auszüge aus 
griechischen Schriftstellern bei al-Ja‘qubi, Iv,” ZDMG 42 (1888): 3-9; to which one should 
add Klamroth’s earlier article, "Ueber den arabischen Euklid,’ ZDMG 35 (1881): 270-326. 
On the reception in the Islamic world of Euclid's work generally, see the article by Sonja 
Brentjes and Greg De Young in £73, s.v. Euclid. 

706  Ptolemy's fanciful derivation of Euclid's name (EvxAetdy¢) from xAsic, xAei8óc (key), em- 
phasizes that knowledge of geometry is the key to knowledge of astronomy, the science of 
the orbits of the planets. In fact, Euclid's name is a patronymic derived from an adjective 
meaning “of good repute” (xA c or ebx2.etoc). 

707 On the derivation of this Arabic title (more properly, al-Mijisti) for Ptolemy’s great work, 
the Meydàn oúvtačıç, see the article by M. Plessner in £72, s.v. Batlamiyüs. 
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planets— [these the astronomers call kurdajat’?°8—in order to determine the 
path of the stars|"?? in latitude and longitude, their speeding up and slowing 
down, their forward and retrograde motions, their orientality and occidental- 
ity, the projections of their rays; as well as knowledge of the hours of the night 
and the day, the rising places of the signs of the zodiac and how this differs in 
the climes of the earth, the calculation of conjunction and opposition, eclipses 
of the sun and the moon, and how the view of all parts of the sky differs from 
the (different) horizons of the earth. 

Euclid's book consists of thirteen discourses, and in these thirteen discourses 
there are four hundred and fifty-two figures, each with proof and explana- 
tion; which, when the student of the science of computation understands, 
every chapter of computation will become easy and open to him. He begins by 
mentioning the means by which the science is brought near and by acquain- 
tance with which that which is to be known is comprehended.”° These are 
proposition (khabar), example (mithal), contradiction (khulf), arrangement 
(tartib), distinction ( fasl), demonstration (burhan), and completion (tamam). 
The proposition (khabar) is the statement prefaced to the whole before the 
explanation. The example (mithal) is a picture of the figures about which some- 
thing is proposed and by means of whose description one is guided to the 
meaning of the proposition. Contradiction (khulf) is the contrary of the exam- 
ple and a reduction of the proposition to what is impossible. Arrangement 
(tartib) is the making of the construction whose stages have been agreed upon 
in the science. Distinction ( fasl) is the distinction between the possible and the 
impossible proposition. Demonstration (burhàn) is proof that the proposition 
has been verified. The completion (tamam) is the completion of the knowledge 
of what was to be known.” 

The first discourse is about the point, which has no part, and the line, | which 
is a length without breadth. It consists of forty-seven theorems."!? 


708 The derivation of the word and its meaning are uncertain. See Klamroth, ZDMG 42, 4, for 
a discussion of the possibilities, the most likely of which are "degrees" and "signs of the 
zodiac." 

709 The bracketed words were supplied by the Leiden editor from Ms Leiden 399. 

710 The following outline of the methods and stages of a typical Euclidean proof is unclear. 
The translation is not always certain. 

711 As Klamroth has noted, this is simply a reference to the formula closing each proposition 
or theorem in Euclid, namely “what was to be done (or demonstrated) has been done (or 
demonstrated)" often abbreviated Q.E.D. (quod erat demonstrandum). 

712 Literally, “47 figures,’ but since each proposition or theorem normally contained one 
figure, "figure" and "theorem" may be used interchangeably. In fact, the Greek text of Book 
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The second discourse is about any plane figure having parallel sides and right 
angles, contained by the two lines that contain the right angle. It consists of 
fourteen??? theorems. 

The third discourse is about equal circles, those whose diameters are equal, 
the lines that go out from their centers to their circumferences, and the line 
that touches the circle, passing by it but not cutting it. It consists of thirty-five 
theorems.”4 

The fourth discourse: When a figure is within a figure and the angles of 
the inner figure touch the sides of the outer figure.”5 It consists of sixteen 
theorems. 

The fifth discourse is about the part, which is the lesser magnitude in relation 
to the greater magnitude, when it measures it.”!6 It consists of twenty-five 
theorems. 

The sixth discourse is about similar"'7 figures, which are figures in which 
the angles of each figure are equal to the angles of the other figure, while 
the sides that contain the equal angles [are proportional]; and figures with 
corresponding sides whose sides are proportional. It consists of thirty-two 
theorems. 

The seventh discourse is about the (number) one; the even number, which 
can be divided into two equal parts; the odd number, which can[not] be divided 
into two equal parts and exceeds an even number by one; the number that is 
called even-times-even, which is that which every even number measures by a 
number of times whose number is even;”8 the number that is called [even]- 
times-odd, which is that which every even number measures by a number 
of times whose number is odd;”° the number that is called odd-times-odd, 


One contains 48 theorems. As the last two are closely related, al-Ya'qübi's source may have 
numbered them as one. 

713 The Mss read forty-four (arba'a wa-arba'ün), which must be a scribal error for arba'ata 
ashara (fourteen), the actual number of propositions in Book 11. 

714 TheGreek text of Book i11 contains 37 theorems. Klamroth, “Ueber den arabischen Euklid,” 
270, 273, found that in some Arabic translations theorems 11 and 12 of the book were 
combined and one theorem was missing. 

715 The text may be corrupt. If one deletes the “and” and supplies one word, the sentence 
makes more sense: "When a figure is [inscribed] within a figure, the angles of the inner 
figure touch the sides of the outer figure." 

716 Following the emendation suggested by the Leiden editor. 

717 Emending Mss mutasawiya (equal) to mutashabiha. 

718 This is a complicated way of saying “an even multiple of an even number.” 

719 That is, an odd multiple of an even number. 
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which is that which every odd number measures by a number of times whose 
number is odd;’2° the number that is called prime, which is that which | can 
be measured only by (the number) one; numbers each of which is prime to 
the other, being such as have no common number other than one that can 
measure them all;’2! the composite number, which can be measured by another 
number; numbers each of which is composite to the other, being such as can 
be measured by another number common to them; the number multiplied by 
another number, which is that which is redoubled??? as many times as there are 
units in the number by which it is multiplied and the result is another number; 
the square number, which is the result of multiplying a number by itself [and 
is contained by two equal numbers; the cubic number, which is the result of 
multiplying the number by itself |7?? and then by itself and is contained by three 
equal numbers; the plane number, which is that contained by two numbers; the 
solid number, which is that contained by three numbers; the perfect number, 
which is one that is equal to all its parts;"?* proportional numbers, which are 
numbers such that in the first of them there are as many multiples of the second 
as in the third there are multiples of the fourth; similar plane and solid numbers 
are [those] whose sides are proportional. This discourse consists of thirty-nine 
theorems. 

The eighth discourse is about numbers that follow each [other in propor- 
tion]’25 and the two extremes are prime to each other. It consists of twenty-five 
theorems.?26 

The ninth discourse is about multiplying similar plane numbers and the 
square number that results from multiplying the number by the number; the 
numbers that measure each other; the cubic number times the cubic number; 
the result of multiplying the cube by a number that is not cubic; the square 
that results from proportional numbers that follow each other; how | the cube 
results; what results from proportional numbers, from the solid, the square, 
the plane, and from numbers that measure each other; how even numbers 
are subtracted from even numbers, odd numbers from odd numbers, even 


720 That is, an odd multiple of an odd number. 

721 That is, numbers that have no common factor. 

722  Thatis, added to itself. 

723 The bracketed text was supplied by the Leiden editor. The omission was the result of the 
occurrence of similar endings in neighboring words (homoeoteleuton). 

724  Thatis, an integer that is equal to the sum of its factors, excluding itself, such as 6 (142 «3 
=6) or 28 (1+2+4+7+14 = 28). 

725 Supplied on the basis of the Greek text; see Klamroth, op. cit., 8. 

726 “27” in the Greek. 
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numbers from odd numbers, and odd numbers from even numbers. It consists 
of thirty-eight theorems. 

The tenth discourse is about the lines that have a single common measure 
that measures them all, called commensurable, [and those] that do not [have] a 
single common measure that measures them all; and the commensurable lines 
[whose squares have] a single area that is a measure for them that measures 
them. It consists of one hundred and four theorems.7?7 

The eleventh discourse is about the solid, which has length, thickness, and 
surface.778 Tt consists of forty-one theorems.7?? 

The twelfth discourse is about the surface of similar polygons, whose value 
each to the other in circles is as the number of the squares that are from the 
diameters of the circles.73? It consists of fifteen theorems.??! 

The thirteenth discourse, the last of Euclid's discourses, is about a line that 
is divided according to a mean and two extremes.7?? It consists of twenty-one 
theorems.733 

By the same Euclid is the book On Appearances and Their Difference Due 
to the Points of Emission from the Eyes and the Visual Rays.??* In it he says: 


727 “115” in the Greek. 

728 The text may be defective, or the first two definitions of Book u have been clumsily 
stitched together: 1. A solid is that which has length, breadth, and depth. 2. The extremity 
of a solid is a surface. 

729 ©“39” in the Greek. 

730 The Greek of Book 12, Proposition 1 may be translated: “Similar polygons (inscribed) in 
circles are to one another as the squares (constructed) on the diameters.” 

731 “18” in the Greek. 

732 This is the beginning of Book 13, Proposition 1: If a straight line is cut in extreme and mean 
ratio, then the square on the greater piece, added to half of the whole, is five times the 
square on the half. 

733 “18” in the Greek. 

734  AlYa'qübi gives the title as Fr [-manazir wa-ikhtilafiha min makharij al-‘uyun wa-L-shu'a* 
(On Appearances/Aspects and Their Difference/Variation Due to the Points of Emission 
from the Eyes and the Visual Rays). The work is usually known simply as Optics (Ortxa). 
The modern reader should bear in mind that Euclid explained—or was understood by 
his earliest Arabic translators as having explained—visual phenomena not by the eye's 
reception of light but by the eye's emission of bundles of *visual rays" that served as its 
instrument in vision. On the controversy in Arabic science about the existence of such 
rays, see the article by A. I. Sabra in £1’, s.v. Manazir. The surviving manuscripts of the 
several Arabic translations give the title of the work either as Kitab al-Manazir (The Book 
of Aspects) or as Ikhtilaf al-manazir (The Difference of Aspects). On the problem of al- 
Ya'qubr's long version of the title, see The Arabic Version of Euclid's Optics (Kitab Uqlidis 
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"The rays??5 issue from the eye in straight lines, and afterward paths of infinite 
multitude are produced. The objects on which the rays fall are seen, and those 
on which they do not fall are not seen.” He illustrates this with various figures736 
by means of which he explains the point of emission of the view and how it 
differs. The number of theorems by means of which he explains this is sixty- 
four.737 

Among them was Nicomachus, the Pythagorean sage. He was the one who 
was named "Victor | at the Competition,””38 and he was Aristotle's father.73? By 
him is the Book of Arithmetic,"^? in which he proposed to elucidate the numbers 
and mentioned what the philosophers before him had said. Nicomachus said: 
"The ancients, those who first developed science and become accomplished in 
it—Pythagoras was the first of them—gave a definition, saying that the mean- 
ing of philosophy was ‘wisdom’ and that its name was derived from it.”4! They 
said that wisdom was the true knowledge of the things that endure.” In the 
introduction to the book he elaborated on the topic of wisdom, its excellence, 
and what the sages had said about the value of science. Then he opened his 
book by saying: “All the things in this world whose order has been well arranged 
in nature are only by number. Reasoning verifies our doctrine that number 
serves as the pattern that is followed, it being in its entirety intelligible in its per- 
fection. As for these things to which the category of quantity applies—and they 


fi ikhtilaf al-manazir), ed. and trans. Elaheh Kheirandish, esp. 2:2ff. Klamroth, “Ja‘qubi’s 
Auszüge,” 9, is a useful older discussion of the passage. 

735 Arabic, shu'à', can be interpreted either as a singular (ray) or as a collective (bundle of 
rays). In Euclid's theory, these rays form a cone with its apex at the eye. 

736 Or “theorems,” as each theorem normally contains one illustrative diagram. 

737  Allthe Arabic translations of the Optics consist of four definitions and 64 propositions; this 
contrasts with the seven definitions and 58 propositions of the Greek; see Kheirandish, op. 
cit., 2:xix. 

738 “Victor at the Competition" (al-Qahir ‘nda [-mufadala) is the literal meaning of the Greek 
name Nıxópayos. 

739  Thisconfusion of the mathematician Nicomachus of Gerasa (c. 60-120 CE) with Aristotle's 
father, Nicomachus of Stageira (lived c. 375 BCE), arises from the identity of their names. 

740 Arabic, Kitab al-Arithmatiqi, transliterates the Greek title rather than translating it into 
Arabic. Klamroth, “Ja‘qubi’s Auszüge," 9-16, discusses the passage. 

741 The Greek reads, "They defined philosophy to be the love of wisdom.’ In fact, the manu- 
scripts of al-Ya'qübi seem to be disturbed at this point. They actually read, “they said 
that philosophy, with it (ma‘aha) is wisdom.’ The Leiden editor emended ma ‘aha (with 
it) to ma‘naha (its meaning), in order to produce a meaningful text, but the text may 
originally have had something like mahabbat al-hikma (love of wisdom), which would 
exactly translate the Greek. 
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are different—the number inherent in these things must necessarily be harmo- 
niously composed and quantified in itself, not because of something else; for 
everything harmoniously composed can be only from things necessarily dif- 
fering and from things that exist. As for things that do not exist, they cannot 
be harmoniously composed; neither can things that exist but are incommen- 
surable. Compounded things are composed only of differing, commensurable 
things; for if it is not different, it is one, not needing to be made harmonious; 
and if it is incommensurable, it is not related; and if it is not related, it can 
only be mutually contrary, with no harmonious unity occurring. | And number 
is among these things."^? For in it there are two different, yet commensurable 
and related sorts, the even and the odd, and their being brought into an inter- 
related harmony according their difference has no ending.” 

The first discourse of the Arithmetic is in chapters, one of which is the 
definitions of number. Number divides into two divisions, one of which is 
called the odd, the other the even. The odd divides into three divisions: an 
uncompounded prime, which is that which can be measured by no number,’43 
such as seven and eleven; second, a compounded number, one that has a 
number (that can measure it), such as nine and fifteen;"^^ third, a number that 
is compounded by its nature but upon being related to another compounded 
number is prime—numbers such that each of them has a number that can 
measure it, but the two upon comparison have no common number, such as 
nine to twenty-five. The even divides into three divisions: the even of the even, 
which is that which can be divided into evens down to the unit, such as sixty- 
four;’45 the even of the odd, which is that which can be divided a single time 
into halves but then ceases (to be so divisible), such as fourteen and eighteen; 
and the even of the even and the odd, which is that which can be divided into 
halves more than once but does not reach the unit."^9 He discoursed on this 
extensively. 


742  Thatis, among the things that can be brought together into harmonious relations. 

743 In more modern language: a number that can be evenly divided by no other number 
(treating 1 not as a “number” but as a special category, called *monad"), excluding the 
trivial case that every number can be divided by itself. 

744  Thatis, 9 can be “measured” by 3, and 15 by 5. 

745  Thatis, 64 can be divided by 32, 16, 8, 4, and 2, all of its factors being even. Again, the unit 
is exempted as being not a number in the proper sense. 

746 The Arabic has an extra negative, which must be deleted to make sense of the passage. It 
reads literally: “that which cannot be divided into halves more than once.” An example of 
an "even of the even and the odd" would be 28, which, being even, can be halved to give 
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The second discourse is about quantity in itself,’4” namely the superabun- 
dant number, the balanced number, and the deficient one. The superabundant 
number is one the total value of whose factors, when they are summed, exceeds 
the total value of the number, such as twelve and twenty-four; for twelve has a 
half, a third, a fourth, a sixth, and a twelfth, and if you sum them, the number 
will exceed.”48 The balanced number is one the total value of whose factors 
equals the total value of the number, such as six and twenty-eight; for six has a 
half, a third, and a sixth, and the amount when added comes to six exactly.”*9 | 
The deficient number is one the total value of whose factors is less than its 
total value, such as eight and fourteen;"9? for eight has a half, a fourth, and an 
eighth, and when they are added it comes to seven, which is one too few.7*! He 
sets down theorems concerning this. 

The most complete discourse is the third discourse, about relative quantity. 
Itis divided into two divisions. One of them is equality to the object of compar- 
ison: such as the equality of one hundred to one hundred, or the equality of ten 
to ten. Another division involves departure from equality, and this can, in turn, 
be divided into two divisions: one great and the other small. The great divides 
into five divisions: the double, such as two in relation to four, or four in relation 
to eight; that which exceeds by one part, such as three in comparison to four, 
for four is its like and the like of its third;/? that which exceeds by several parts, 
such as three, which is the first of the odd numbers, in relation to five, which is 
the second of the odd numbers, for an excess of two parts has occurred, and in 
similar manner an excess of (three or more) parts may occur; the double plus 
one part, which appears between two numbers, one of which is the like of the 
(double) of the other, plus one part of it, such as five when compared to two, for 
itisthelike ofthe (double) of two and an addition of one part; and the multiple 
that exceeds by two parts, such as four with respect to one. 


14; which, being even, can in turn be halved to give 7; which, being odd, cannot be divided 
into halves. 

747 Arabic, al-kammiyya al-mufrada, that is, the quantity of a given number in relation to the 
sum of its own factors, rather than in relation to any other number. 

748 That is,6+4+3+2+1=16, and 16 > 12. 

749 Thatis 34241- 6. 

750 The mss read “twenty-four” (arba'a wa-ishrin), which must be a scribal error, as its factors 
(1248464 44 34241) add up to 36, making 24 a superabundant number. On the other 
hand, the factors of 14 (7+2+1) add up to 10, making it a deficient number. The original 
reading must have been "fourteen" (arba'ata ‘ashara). 

751  Thatis, 442417 7, and 7 « 8. 

752 Thatis, 4- 3 (the like of 3) + 1 (one-third of 3). 
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The small divides into five parts: the subdouble;/5? the sub-exceeding by one 
part; the sub-exceeding by several parts; the subdouble [plus one part; and the 
submultiple plus] several parts.7>+ 

Then he speaks about three numbers, one of which is great, the other 
medium, and the third small. If one seeks their equalization, one subtracts 
from the middle number the value of the smallest number, and from the largest 
number one subtracts (twice)/55 the value of the remainder of the middle 
number and the value of the smallest number; then when the numbers are 
equal, their relation will have become perfect.756 

Then he speaks about such numbers as exceed and such as are deficient 
among the doubles, making | for this purpose a triangular diagram with two cor- 
ners and with twenty-one squares.7?7 The first (row) is six squares: its beginning 
is one, after which (he keeps) doubling it until (he reaches) thirty-two. The sec- 
ond (row) is five squares: its beginning is three, after which (he keeps) doubling 
it until (he reaches) forty-eight. The third (row) is four squares: its beginning is 
nine, after which (he keeps) doubling it until (he reaches) seventy-two. The 
fourth (row) is three squares: its beginning is twenty-seven, after which (he 
keeps) doubling it until (he reaches) one hundred eight. The fifth (row) is two 
squares: its beginning is eighty-one, and he doubles it so that it becomes one 


».« 


753 Or the "submultiple*: “the number which, when it is compared with a larger, is able to 
measure it completely more than once" (Introduction to Arithmetic, 118.2, trans., 610). 

754  Theaddition in brackets is based on Klamroth's attempt to restore the text (Klamroth, op. 
cit., 14). 

755 Correcting mathal to mathala, as suggested by Klamroth, on the basis of the Greek text. 

756  AlYa'qübr's brief summary of the opening chapters of Book 11 of the Arithmetic leaves the 
purpose of this operation unclear. Nicomachus is concerned with showing that “equality 
is the elementary principle of relative number" He demonstrates this by giving an arith- 
metical procedure by which a sequence of three integers can be reduced to three identical 
values. This is important because of speculations about the ultimate unity of all numbers 
and of the cosmos, whose underlying principle is number. To use Klamroth's example: 
given a sequence such as 5, 20, 80; from 20 one subtracts 5, giving 15 (now the sequence is 
5, 15, 80); then from 80 one subtracts 35 (twice the remainder of the middle number plus 
5), yielding 45 (now the sequence is 5, 15, 45). Repeating the operation, one obtains 5, 10, 
20, and finally 5, 5, 5. 

757  Thesense of the Arabic is unclear. The text goes on to describe a diagram with successive 
rows of doubled numbers, each row one square shorter than the preceding, the initial 
number in each successive row being the sum of the first two numbers in the previous 
row. Nicomachus then describes the relations between the numbers in the columns of 
the diagram (Arithmetic, 11, 3). Klamroth, op. cit., 15, constructed two possible realizations 
of the diagram, as follows: 
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hundred sixty-two. The sixth (row) is one square, the last: two hundred forty- 
three. 

Then he speaks about the quadrupled number to which he adds its dou- 
ble.758 

Then he discourses on planes, lines, and points; he describes triangular, 
square, and hexagonal planes and the sides of which the planes consist and 
their areas.”5° Then he speaks about the pentagonal numbers, those with five 
equal sides, and how their augmentation occurs; 9? then about the hexagonal, 
heptagonal, and octagonal numbers. He describes how they are derived and 
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758 The sentence as it stands is unintelligible. In the diagram just given, Nicomachus points 
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out that if, in the diagram whose rows are constructed by doubling, one reads the numbers 
along the hypotenuse of the triangle produced (1 3, 9, 27, etc.), one finds them to differ 
by a factor of 3 (i.e., 2+1). This relationship holds true in a diagram whose rows are 
constructed by tripling (1, 3, 9, 27, 81; 4, 12, 36, 108; 16, 48, 144, etc.): each number along the 
hypotenuse is the quadruple of the previous; and in a diagram whose rows are constructed 
by quadrupling (1, 4, 16, 64; 5, 20, 80; 25, 100, etc.) the numbers along the hypotenuse will 
be quintuples, and so on. 

759 Toa reader unfamiliar with Nicomachus' work, the Arabic description will suggest, mis- 
leadingly, that the Arithmetic contains a treatise on geometry. In fact, Nicomachus is con- 
cerned with showing which numbers can be represented geometrically as a point, a line, 
a triangle, a square, a pentagram, a hexagram, and so on. One (the monad) obviously cor- 
responds to a point. Two is a “linear” number because it can be represented as a—a. Three 
is a “triangular” number because it can be represented as: 

a 
aa 
Four is a “square” number, because it can be represented as: 
aa 
aa 
And so on. 

760 That is, he discusses numbers that can be represented as five-sided geometrical figures 

and how a series of such numbers can be generated. 
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constructs a five-by-nine table of them.79! He discusses parts of the triangular, 
square, pentagonal, and hexagonal numbers— those that have surface without 
a solid body’® and those that have a solid body and surface. Then he discusses 
the composition of the things that are composed of diverse components. Then 
he speaks about the proportions, which are of three kinds: one arithmetic, 
the second geometric, and the third harmonic.79? He says that some of the 
ancients counted them as ten. He explains arithmetic proportions, geometric 
proportions, and harmonic proportions, discussing each type in detail and with 
clear demonstration. 


Among them was Aratus, who made a picture of the firmament like the shape 
of an egg, by which he imitated the firmament and in which he pictured the 
signs of the zodiac.79^ 


761 The table would look like this (Klamroth, op. cit., 16): 
Triangle 1 3 6 10 15 21 28 36 45 55 
Square 1 4 9 16 25 36 49 64 81 100 
Pentagon 1 5 12 22 35 51 70 92 117 145 
Hexagon 1 6 15 28 45 66 91 120 153 190 
Heptagon 1 7 18 34 55 81 112 148 189 235 

762 The Arabic reads, “those that have a solid body without surface," which makes no sense. 
The easiest solution is to assume that the copyist has inverted the terms for surface (sath) 
and solid body ( jirm). Briefly, just as the integers can be displayed schematically as two- 
dimensional figures, so they can be displayed as a series of (three-dimensional) solids. 

763 The translation takes the terminology directly from the source, Arithmetic, 11, 22. The dif- 
ficulty of finding Arabic terms to render the Greek is shown by a literal translation of 
al-Ya'qübr's text: "Then he speaks of the means, which are of three sorts: one belonging 
to arithmetic, the second belonging to surveying, and the third belonging to the harmo- 
nization of melodies." 

764 Aratus of Soli (c. 315-240 BCE) was not himself an astronomer buta poet, the author of the 
Phaenomena, in which he versified an astronomical treatise by Eudoxus of Cnidus. For a 
discussion of the book's translation into Arabic and use by Arabic writers, see Fuat Sezgin, 
GAS, 6775-77. 
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Among them was Aristotle, the son of Nicomachus the Gerasene.755 He was 
a disciple of Plato. He spoke about the upper world and the lower, about the 
well-being and corruption of the world, about the dispositions of the soul, and 
about the truth of logic. He laid down the principles of wisdom, as well as its 
divisions and branches. 

The first of his books is the Introduction to the Science of Philosophy, which is 
called in Greek /sagoge."96 Its first part is a discussion of definition, whereof it 
consists, whence the word "definition" is derived, what the virtue of definition 
is, what makes for a bad definition, and the difference between the definition 
and the thing defined. The second part is an account of philosophy and of 
how (the word) was derived. The third part is the book on the faculties of 
the soul that are in thinking, anger, and desire—whatever departs from this 
equilibrium is corrupt. The fourth book is about logic, which is the foundation 
of philosophy. In the fifth book he discusses the division of things into two 
kinds: that which is indispensable, like food, and that which is dispensable, like 
the cleaning’®’ of a garment. The sixth book is about propositions, which are of 
three kinds: the necessary, as when you say "Fire is hot"; the possible, as when 
you say "Zayd is a writer"; and the impossible, as when you say “Fire is cold." The 
seventh book is about genus, which is of three divisions: the genus of custom, 
the genus of nature, [and ...]./98 In the eighth book he discusses the indivisible, 
which falls into four kinds: either because, like a point, it has no parts; or, like a 
mustard seed, because of its smallness; or, like a stone, because of its solidity; or 
because it is not (made up) of parts. The ninth book is about relation, which is 
of four sorts: either by nature, as the relation of father to his son; or by service, 
as the relation of a disciple to his teacher; or by volition, as the relation of a 
friend to his friend; or by accident, as the relation of a slave to his master. 


765 As above (1140), al-Ya'qübi or his source has again confused the later mathematician 
Nicomachus of Gerasa with the earlier Nicomachus of Stageira, the father of Aristotle. On 
the reception of Aristotle's works in Arabic and for an extensive bibliography of modern 
editions of the Arabic translations, see the article by Cristina D'Ancona in £1? s.v. Aristotle 
and Aristotelianism. 

766 Greek Eiceyoy (Introduction) is the title not of a work in the Aristotelian canon but of 
a short introduction to logic by the later philosopher Porphyry of Tyre (234—c. 305CE). 
Porphyry's work was often taken to be specifically an introduction to the Aristotle's logic, 
hence the confusion. 

767 Following ed. Leiden (tanzif); M reads tansif (division into two parts). 

768 As Klamroth noted in his third article (ZDMG 41:421), the sentence, as it stands, appears 
corrupt. 
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His books | after that are of four kinds. One kind is about logic; the second 
is about natural phenomena; the third is about what exists with bodies and is 
connected to them; and the fourth is about what does not exist with bodies and 
is not connected to them. 

His books on logic are eight in number. The first is titled Categories. His aim 
in itis to speak of the ten simple categories and to describe them by means of 
that whereby each is distinguished from the other, by what is common to them 
or is common to a number of them, and what is peculiar to each one of them. 
He defines the things that precede them in description and similarity, one of 
which is that a substance as predicate and a substance as subject is not sub- 
stantial in it, but accidental, and that an accident as subject and an accident 
to which a predicate is attached, that is, one to which something is annexed 
[...]/$9?—in order to explain that perceptible substances and secondary, imper- 
ceptible accidents"? can be predicated of the perceptible and that perceptible 
accidents and secondary, imperceptible accidents can be predicated of the per- 
ceptible. He explains the ten by themselves and by their descriptions, their 
commonalities, and their specificities. These are the ten: substance, quantity, 
quality, relation, location, time, acting, being acted on, position,” and habi- 
tus."7? The book was titled Categories only because these names are genera 
and can be predicated of species and of the individual—like substance, for 
it can be predicated of the body. Body can be predicated of the animate and 
the inanimate; animate can be predicated of animal and plant; animal can 
be predicated of man, horse, and lion; and man can be predicated of Zayd, 
‘Amr, and Khalid, who are individuals. Horse can be predicated of this horse by 
pointing or of that horse by similarity. Quantity can be predicated of the con- 
tinuous and the discrete and of all their parts—and likewise are all the other 
genera. 

The second is titled The Book of Interpretation." His aim | in it is to speak 
about the interpretation of the propositions that are the premises of meaning- 
ful syllogisms, that is, sentences. The latter are positive or negative assertions 


769 One must assume a lacuna in the text, although the Ms shows none. 

770 Perhaps to be emended to "substances"; cf. Klamroth, ZDMG 41: 423. 

771 Inthe sense of posture (Arabic wad‘, corresponding to Greek tò xeic0at). 

772  Thatis,state: Greek tò £yety, explained by Aristotle as referring to such predicates as “shod” 
or "armed." The Arabic here is problematic. The word in the Mss is undotted and can be 
read as hadd (limit) or as jadd (newness, good fortune), neither of which clearly renders 
the Greek. 

773 Generally known by its Latin title De Interpretatione (Tlepl &pueve(oc). 
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or [...]."7* He explains that from which propositions are composed—noun, 
particle, verb, inflection, and that which informs about the verb—and about 
such propositions as are composed of a noun, a particle, a third thing, and a 
fourth thing: as when we say, “The fire is hot,” and what is accidental to that. 
He examines which propositions are more contrary to each other: the positive 
to its negative, or the positive to the positive that contradicts it. He titled it 
The Book of Interpretation, having in mind the simple declaration, the utter- 
ance wherein there is no equivocal noun, and wanting to distinguish it from 
the utterance that is not a declaration that can be deemed to be false or true. 
The latter are of nine kinds: (1) question, as when you say, “From where did 
you come?" (2) request, as when you say, “O so-and-so, come here!” (3) wish, 
as when you say concerning something, “I beseech you to do such-and-such"; 
(4) wonder, as when you say concerning something, "What a thing this is!" (5) 
... as when you say, “I swear by God that you shall go”; (6) doubt, as when you 
say, “Perhaps the matter is as has been said"; (7) determinative, as when you 
say, "This estate shall be a charitable bequest for the poor"; and (8) promise 
of reward, as when you say, "If you do such-and-such, I will reward you with 
such-and-such."775 A sentence may be called by various bynames, in different 
respects. If the utterance affirms something of something, it is called affirma- 
tive. If it denies something of something, it is called negative. If it is placed 
ahead, so that something may be inferred from it, it is called a premise. If it 
has been inferred from prior premises, itis called a conclusion. If premises and 
their conclusion are together, it is called a figure.776 

The third is titled Analytics, the meaning of which is "contradictions." [His 
intention in it is] to explain simple | syllogisms, that is, what they are, how they 


774 The text is defective at this point. The Mss read aw ma fi awwalihi (or what is in its 
beginning). As this makes no sense, the Leiden editor assumed a lacuna after aw (or). In 
fact, De Interpretatione, 17a, notes that not every sentence is a proposition. Propositions 
must be either true or false; a prayer is a sentence but, being neither true nor false, is not 
a proposition. 

775 The fact that only eight types of non-propositional sentences are listed can be explained 
by the fact that the original list was of sentence types, including, as a first type, sentences 
that are propositions, thus yielding a list of nine items. So Klamroth, ZDMG 41:425. 

776 Arabic, sigha. That is, it can be classified as one of the three types (figures, cynuata) of 
the syllogism discussed in Aristotle's Prior Analytics. M reads santa, which could have the 
same meaning. 

777 Arabic, naqá'id (contradictions, contraries). As this is not a possible meaning for the 
Greek dvaAvtixd, the text may be disturbed or may contain a lacuna. One is tempted to 
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are, and for what they are. His object is the sort that brings together the three 
notions, 7? what has been said about the simple syllogism, the existence of the 
syllogism, how syllogisms are constructed, to how many kinds they belong, and, 
finally, what true conclusions from them become apparent by themselves, and 
which ones become apparent by conversion.77? 

The fourth book is titled Apodeictics, which means "setting right.””°° His aim 
in it is to explain arguments"?! that are clear and demonstrative, how they are, 
and what should compose them. This book is called Demonstration and Proof 
because in it he describes the distinction whereby truth is distinguished from 
falsehood, veracity from lying. He says that premises are of different kinds: 
There are premises that are agreed upon and known to the general audience, 
composed of two parts prior in knowledge; as when one says, “Every man is a 
living being." The second kind of premises, which require discussion for their 
soundness to be known, while true in themselves, are unknown to the general 
audience and require mediation for their soundness to be known; as when we 
say, "Every man is a substance.” 

His fifth book is titled Topics. His purpose in it is to clarify the five terms 
property," and "accident," [and to clarify] “defi- 
nition.” One must know what genus is and what species is lest, from any (def- 


na 


“genus,” “species,” “difference, 


inition), the genus and the species be omitted; and this can be known only by 
means of the difference that distinguishes the species from the genus and what 
is the particularity of each or what accidents are in relation to substances. 


see al-naqaid as a miscopying of [tahlil] al-qiyas, "[the analysis of] the syllogism,” which 
is an accurate description of the content of the Prior Analytics. Note that al-Ya‘qubi (or 
his source) gives a separate title, Apodiktika, to the work more commonly known as the 
Posterior Analytics. 

778  Thatis, the three terms that are necessary for a valid syllogism (Prior Analytics, 25b). 

779 Arabic bi-L-haraka, literally “by movement.” Klamroth (ZDMG 41:426) considered this an 
attempt to render the Greek term &naywyy (Prior Analytics 29b5, Šid TS elc TO ðvvatov 
ànaywyĵs, "by a reduction ad impossibile"). 

780 That is, the work usually called Posterior Analytics. The Arabic transliterates the alternate 
Greek title, Amodeuctixd (affording proof, demonstrative). Al-Ya/qübi's explanation of the 
title, if one can trust the reading of the Mss (isla/?) might mean that the subject of the book 
is the detection and correction of fallacious arguments, but one is tempted to emend the 
reading to idah (elucidation), which would be an acceptable equivalent for the Greek. See 
Klamroth, ZDMG 41:433. 

781 Arabic umiur (pl. of amr), literally means “matters,” but here seems to be used like its Syriac 
cognate memrá to translate Greek Aóyoc in the sense of “argument” or "discourse" 
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In his sixth book, titled Sophistics,”®? his aim is to discuss fallacious argu- 
ments. He enumerates the types of fallacious argument and tells how one can 
guard against accepting such fallacies. This is the book in which he replied to | 
the Sophists. 

His seventh book is titled Rhetoric, which means “eloquence.” It is about the 
three kinds (of eloquence): judicial; deliberative; and laudatory or censuring, 
both of which are encompassed by [the Arabic] term taqriz."9? 

In his eighth book, titled Poetics, his purpose is to discuss the art of poetry, 
what is admissible in it, the meters used in it, and each genre. 

These are his purposes in his logical books, the four prior ones and the 
second four. 

As for his physical books: The book Lecture on Nature, which is an account 
of the physical.”84 In it he discussed the physical things, which are five that 
encompass all physical things and without which no physical thing can exist. 
They are matter, form, place, motion, and time; for time can have no existence 
save by motion, motion can have no existence save by place, place can have 
no existence save by form, and form can have no existence save by matter. Of 
these five, two are substances—matter and form—and three are substantial 
accidents. 

The second is the one titled The Book of the Heavens and the World."95 His 
purpose in it is to elucidate the celestial things not subject to corruption. 
They are of two kinds: One of them is circular in shape, and its movement is 
rotation: the sphere that surrounds all things; itis a fifth element, not subject to 
generation or corruption. The other kind is that which is spherical and circular 
by generation, although it is not circular in motion, namely the four elements: 
fire, air, earth, and water. These are not circular in motion, but straight in 
motion, cyclical in generation. Things that are cyclical of generation are such as 
come into being one from the other by transformation, | such as the thing that 
cycles and transforms: such as fire, which cycles and transforms and comes to 
be from air, and air from water, and water from earth. Each of these elements 
cycles by generation, one into the other, fire and air upward, water and earth 
downward. 


782 Commonly known by the Latinized version of its Greek title, Sophistici elenchi (Sophistical 
Refutations). 

783  Inlater usage, taqriz refers to speeches given in praise, but the older dictionaries note that 
it could refer to orations in praise or in derision. The Greek term is émiderxtixov. 

784 Commonly known as the Physics. The Arabic (Kitab Sam‘ al-kiyan) reflects the longer 
Greek title, Pucvay cxpóactc. 

785 Commonly known as De caelo. (TIepi ovpavod). 
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His third book is the one titled The Book of Generation and Corruption. His 
purpose [in it] is to explain the nature of coming-to-be and passing-away, as 
water's becoming air, and air's becoming water, how it comes to be and how it 
passes away by nature. 

The fourth is the Ordinances, a book of discourse On Celestial Phenomena."89 
His purpose in itisto explain the occurrence of coming-to-be and passing-away, 
the coming-to-be and passing-away of everything that comes to be between the 
limit of the sphere of the moon down to the center of the earth, whether in the 
air, on the earth, or in its interior, as well as such phenomena as occur there: 
clouds, mist, thunder, lightning, wind, snow, rain, and so forth. 

A book On Minerals, which is the fifth. His purpose in itis to explain how the 
bodies that are generated in the interior of the earth come to be, their qualities, 
their specific and common properties, and their proper places. 

The sixth book is an explanation of the causes of plants, their qualities, their 
specific and common properties, the causes of their organs, the places proper 
to them, and their movement. 

These are his objectives in his physical books. 

As for his psychological books, they are two. The first of the two is the Book 
of the Soul."*" His purpose in it is to explain the nature (ma'iyya) of the soul, its 
substance (qawam,, its parts, the differentiation of sense perception and the 
enumeration of its kinds, the soul's virtues and habits, and the things praise- 
worthy and the things blameworthy in it. The praiseworthy things are logic, jus- 
tice, wisdom, judgment, forbearance, courage, strength, boldness, magnanim- 
ity, | and restraint; the blameworthy things are injustice, wantonness, hypocrisy, 
violence, lying, slander, and treachery. 

The second book is On Sense Perception and the Sensible.’®8 It discusses the 
causes of the perception of perceptibles. His purpose in it is to tell what sense 
perception is and what a perceptible object is, how the sense receives perceived 
things, how the sense and the perceived object come to be one thing, while 


786 The meaning of the Arabic as it stands in the Mss is uncertain. Aristotle's Meteorology 
(MeceopoAoyoct) was translated into Arabic by Yahya b. al-Bitriq as Fi -athar al-‘ulwiyya, 
and this phrase occurs at the end of al-Ya'qübi's sentence, where it has been translated 
as On Celestial Phenomena. The problem is the beginning of the sentence, which des- 
ignates the book as Kitab al-Shara'i' (The Book of Ordinances/Paths). The meaning is 
uncertain. 

787 That is, the De anima (IIegl puys). 

788 Arabic Fil-hiss wa-l-mahsüs, that is, the short treatise (one of the Parva Naturalia) entitled 
Tepi aio€ycews xai aicoytav. 
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being different in themselves,’®9 and whether things are [perceived] in their 
natures and in their bodies or in their natures to the exclusion of their bodies. 

Next comes his book On Spiritual Argument."?? His purpose in it is to give 
an account of such form as, being devoid of matter, is in the upper world, 
and the spiritual faculties, as well as to know how the faculties of those forms 
join with the natural faculties, whether they are moved or unmoving, how the 
former faculties govern the latter faculties, and if one??! of the gross corporeal 
faculties is part of those exalted things. He explains what the intellect is and 
what the thing intellected is"? what the universal soul is, and what its descent 
and ascent are. 

Next comes his book On Unity.7?? He said that the second” causality is the 
cause of causes and that the aeon (dahr) is beneath it; the latter is the originator 
of things and the origination of them."95 He discourses on this, explaining the 
doctrine of (divine) unity. 

As for his books on ethics (al-khuluq) [...] and to elucidate the moral qual- 
ities of the soul, happiness in soul and body, the governance of common folk 
and of people of distinction, a man's governance of his wife, politics, the gov- 
ernance of cities, and stories of the governors of cities. 

These are the subjects of the noteworthy and noble books of Aristotle the 
Wise. The books that came after them depended on them. 


789 Emending the text of the manuscripts ( fi -adawat, “in the organs") to fi [-dhawaát. 

790 Arabic, Fil-kalam al-rühani, perhaps to be rendered “On Theological Argument.” This and 
the following title may refer to Aristotle’s Metaphysics (divided by al-Ya‘qubi or his source 
into two treatises) or to the sections of Plotinus's Enneads that came, in Arabic translation, 
to be known as the "Theology of Aristotle." 

791 Retaining the reading of M (wa-in kana wahid). Ed. Leiden emends to wa-anna kulla wahid 
(and that every one). 

792 That is, the object of thought, accepting the emendation proposed by the Leiden editor 
(mà l-‘aql wa-mà l-ma'qul). M reads, ma l-'agl wa-ma l-uqūl (what the intellect is and 
what the intellects are). The Leiden reading corresponds better with the argument of 
Metaphysics 1074b-1075a. 

793 Arabic, Fi -tawhid; because tawhid is the normal Arabic term for “monotheism, the 
doctrine of God's unity,” one might translate the title as “On Monotheism.’ The Aristotelian 
work closest to the content described by al-Ya‘qubi is Metaphysics A (x11), but al-Ya'qubi 
may well be describing part of the “Theology of Aristotle.” 

794 Following ed. Leiden in reading the Ms as al-thaniya. However, as the first letter is undot- 
ted, one is tempted to ignore the dot on the nun and read al-na’tya (the remote [cause]). 

795 Alternate translation: “and that origination/being originated belongs to them.” 
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Among the sages of the Greeks was Ptolemy. He was the one who composed 
the book of the | Almagest, The [Device of | Rings,"?9 The Device of Plates, which 
is the astrolabe, and the Canon.’97 

As for the Almagest, it is about the science of the stars and motions.”98 The 
interpretation of “Almagest” is “the greatest book."9? It consists of thirteen 
discourses. 

He began the first discourse of the Almagest with an account of the sun, 
because it is the foundation: only through it can one arrive at knowledge of any 
of the motions of the celestial sphere (al-falak). He said in the first chapter that 
the sun has a sphere??? whose center lies outside the center of the world.8% 
On one side of it,?? the sun becomes elevated, rising toward the part of the 
sphere ofthe constellations opposite it, becoming more distant from the center 
of the earth; on the other side of it, it descends toward the earth, becoming 
more distant from the part of the sphere of the constellations opposite it. The 
place of elevation is the place where the sun moves slowly, whereas the place 


796 That is, the armillary sphere, a three-dimensional model consisting of a central sphere 
representing the earth, surrounded by concentric rings to represent the spheres in which 
the sun, moon, planets, and fixed stars of the Ptolemaic universe moved. 

797 As no source from antiquity attributes to Ptolemy independent works on the armil- 
lary sphere—Almagest v. 1 contains a brief description of a simpler form of such an 
instrument—the astrolabe, or a work simply entitled Canon, al-Ya‘qubi’s attribution of 
these three books to Ptolemy has been questioned. Klamroth presented evidence that the 
books in question were by Theon of Alexandria, who also produced an introduction to the 
Almagest, which Klamroth saw as probably the direct source of al-Ya'qübi's description of 
the content of the Almagest. See Klamroth, "Ueber die Auszüge aus griechischen Schrift- 
stellern bei al-Ja‘qubi, 1v," ZDMG 42 (1888):18—20. For a summary of the available evidence, 
see F. Sezgin, GAS, 5180-184. 

798 For an annotated English translation of this work, see G. J. Toomer, Ptolemy’s Almagest 
(London: Duckworth, 1984). Toomer's introduction also provides a brief history of Arabic 
translations of the work. Klamroth's article (“Ueber die Auszüge,” 17-18) provides an 
annotated German translation of al-Ya‘qubi’s section on Book 1 (“the first discourse") but 
omits any detailed discussion of the section on Books r1-1v. 

799 In fact, Ptolemy's major work is called simply Mathematical Treatise (Ma8yuatmy ovv- 
taéic) or Great Compendium (MeyaAy cóv6ecic) in Greek, not “the greatest" (ueyioty), as 
al-Ya‘qubi asserts. 

800 M reads anna l-shams? falakan (that the sun, a sphere). This can easily be corrected to 
read anna lil-shams! falakan. Ed. Leiden reads simply anna -shams? falak"" (that the sun 
is a sphere), which makes no sense. 

801 Thatis, the center of the sphere in which the sun moves is different from the center of the 
earth, which is, in the Ptolemaic scheme, the center of the universe. 

802 That is, of its sphere or orbit. 
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of lowness is the one where it moves rapidly. He then discussed this in clear 
words. The second chapter is about the size of the whole of the earth in relation 
to the whole of the heavens [... ]8°3 and it was placed with the placement of an 
oblique sphere;??^ the location of the inhabited parts of the earth; the measures 
of its hours, as between the equator and the North Pole; the difference between 
these two places; the size of that difference in the directions of the horizon with 
regard to the different locations of the inhabitants of the earth; and the motion 
of the sun and moon. The third chapter is about the hypothetical upright 
sphere in comparison with the arcs of the sphere of the constellations.905 

The second discourse is thirteen chapters. The first chapter is about the 
inhabited locations of the earth. The second chapter is about determining the 
measurement between the upright sphere and the rising point of the inclined 
sphere from the degrees of arc of the circle of the horizon of the rising and 
the amounts of daylight in every day with regard to its length and shortness.806 
The third chapter is about determining [the elevation of] | the pole and the 
depression (below the horizon) of the parts that are opposite it, which is the 
latitude of the clime, from the attribute and the marks vis-à-vis the elevation 
of the pole—and what remains until the limit of the zenith, which is on the 
meridian circle.®°’ The fourth chapter is about determining the sun's crossing 
the zenith of a country's inhabitants: where that occurs, when it occurs, and 
in what place of the divisions of the zodiac the sun is on that day over their 
heads.99? The fifth chapter is about the measure of the midday shadow at 
the equinoctial signs and the solstitial signs.8° The sixth chapter is about the 
special characteristics of locations vis-à-vis the path from east to west and 


803 A lacuna suspected by the Leiden editor, although the Mss show none. 

804 If “it” (feminine in Arabic) refers to the sun (also feminine in Arabic), this could refer to the 
inclination of the ecliptic (the plane of the sun's apparent path against the background of 
the fixed stars) relative to the plane of earth's equator. 

805  Thatis, the difference between the arcs traced by the various constellations at differing 
latitudes and the arcs that these constellations would trace for a hypothetical observer on 
the earth's equator (the so-called sphaera recta or "upright sphere") where all stars would 
rise and set on arcs perpendicular to the horizon. 

806 Cf. Toomer, Ptolemy’s Almagest, 76: "Given the length of the longest day, how to find the 
arcs of the horizon cut off between the equator and the ecliptic.” 

807 Cf. Toomer, Ptolemy's Almagest, 77: “If the same quantities be given, how to find the 
elevation of the pole, and vice versa.” 

808 Cf. Toomer, Ptolemy's Almagest, 80: “How to compute for what regions, when, and how 
often the sun reaches the zenith.’ 

809 Cf. Toomer, Ptolemy’s Almagest, 80: “How one can derive the ratios of the gnomon to the 
equinoctial and solstitial noon shadows from the above-mentioned quantities.” 
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equidistant parallels of latitude.8!° The seventh chapter is about the difference 
of the risings of the oblique sphere from the rising of the upright sphere.8!! 
The eighth chapter is a table of rising-times for the parallels of the climes 
of the earth and the rising-time of its path, parallel by parallel.8? The ninth 
chapter is about determining the length of the night and the day, consisting 
of the seasonal hours of the climes, and determining the risings of the parts 
of the zodiac and the ascendant and culminating part of the sky.8!? The tenth 
chapter is about the angles formed between the ecliptic and the meridian circle 
that is in mid-sky.8'^ The eleventh chapter is about the angles formed between 
the ecliptic and the circle of the horizon of rising toward the south from the 
quadrants in each clime.8!5 The twelfth chapter is about the angles and arcs 
formed on the horizon circle that circles around the pole of the horizon circle in 
the locations of the climes.?!6 The thirteenth chapter draws up tables of the arcs 
and angles at the climes of the earth.5!” These are the chapters of the second 
discourse. 

The third discourse of the Almagest consists of ten chapters. The first chap- 
ter is about knowing the length of the year and the number of its days. The 
second chapter draws up tables of the mean motion of the sun. The third chap- 
ter is about knowledge of the aspects of uniform circular motion.®!8 The fourth 


810 Cf. Toomer, Ptolemy’s Almagest, 82: “Exposition of the special characteristics, parallel by 
parallel.” 

811 Cf. Toomer, Ptolemy’s Almagest, go: “On simultaneous risings of arcs of the ecliptic and 
equator at sphaera obliqua." 

812 Cf. Toomer, Ptolemy’s Almagest, 100-103: "Table of rising-times at 10? intervals.’ The table 
gives rising-times for points located at intervals of 10° along the zodiac for a series of places 
from the equator to the far north. 

813 Cf. Toomer, Ptolemy's Almagest, 99: “On the particular features that follow from the rising 
times." 

814 Cf Toomer Ptolemy’s Almagest, 105: “On the angles between the ecliptic and the meridian.” 

815 Cf. Toomer, Ptolemy’s Almagest, 110: "On the angles between the ecliptic and the horizon.” 

816 Cf. Toomer, Ptolemy’s Almagest, 114: "On the angles and arcs formed with the same circle 
[that is, the ecliptic] by a circle drawn through the poles of the horizon." 

817 Cf Toomer Ptolemy’s Almagest, 114: “Layout of angles and arcs, parallel by parallel.” Toomer 
labels the table, "Table of Zenith Distances and Ecliptic Angles" (123-129). 

818 Cf. Toomer, Ptolemy’s Almagest, 141: "On the hypotheses for uniform circular motion.” 
In Ptolemy’s system, the motion of every planet was essentially regular and uniform, in 
that, “if we imagine the bodies or their circles being carried around by straight lines, in 
absolutely every case the straight line in question describes equal angles at the center of 
its revolution in equal times” (trans. Toomer, 141). The apparent irregularity (“anomaly”) 
in the motion of a given planet was explained by hypothesizing that the planet actually 
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chapter is about knowledge of the apparent anomaly in the motion of the sun 
according to observation and past records.!? The fifth chapter is about par- 
tial investigations of the anomaly.82° The sixth chapter is on the construction 
of the components of tables of the individual subdivisions of the anomaly.??! 
The seventh chapter is about establishing tables of the anomaly of the sun's 
motion. The eighth chapter is about knowledge of the sun's position in its mean 
motion.8?? The ninth chapter is about the equation of the sun and knowledge 
of its true position. The tenth chapter is about knowledge of the difference of 
the days, between one day-and-night and another.823 

The fourth discourse of the Almagest consists of eleven chapters. The first 
chapter is from which observations (one's) examination of the moon ought to 
be made.??^ The second chapter is on knowledge of the times of the periods 
of the moon. The third chapter is on knowledge of the division of the mean 
motions of the moon. The fourth chapter is on establishing tables containing 
the mean motions of the moon. The fifth chapter is that the two hypotheses— 
the eccentric hypothesis and the epicyclic hypothesis—concerning the mo- 
tions of the moon [indicate one and the same thing].9?5 The sixth chapter is 
about demonstration of the first simple anomaly of the moon's motion. The 
seventh chapter is on the correction of the moon's course in longitude and 
anomaly. The eighth chapter is on knowledge of the epoch (mawdi‘) of the 
moon's mean courses in longitude | and anomaly. The ninth chapter is on the 


moved on an “epicycle,” a smaller circle whose center moved in uniform motion on the 
main orbit. The motions in both cases were assumed to be regular, but their combined 
result, seen from the earth, appeared to be irregular (“anomalous”). 

819 Reading with M: riwaya; ed. Leiden emendis to ru’ya (sight). 

820 The text of the Mss is unclear. M seems to read al-imtihanat al-juz'iyya (the partial/indi- 
vidual verifications). Ed. Leiden emendis to al-abhath al-juz'iyya (the partial/individual 
investigations) which is closer to what Toomer (p. 157) records as the heading in one of the 
Arabic translations. Toomer translates, "Investigation of the anomaly for partial stretches 
[of the sun’s apparent orbit |." 

821 The text is uncertain. 

822 Cf. Toomer, Ptolemy’s Almagest, 166: “On the epoch of the sun’s mean motion." 

823 Cf. Toomer, Ptolemy’s Almagest, 169: “On the inequality of the [solar] days.” 

824 Cf. Toomer, Ptolemy's Almagest, 173: “The kind of observations which one must use to 
examine lunar phenomena.” 

825 The phrase in brackets has been supplied by the Leiden editor on the basis of the Greek. 
The meaning is that one can explain the moon's apparent motions by assuming either that 
the center of its orbit is “eccentric,” that is, not the center of the earth, or that the moon 
moves on an epicycle, a secondary circle whose center travels around the primary circle 
of the moon's orbit. 
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correction of the mean course of the moon in latitude [and]8?6 in its inception. 
The tenth chapter concerns the drawing up of tables of the simple anomaly [of 
the moon].8?? The eleventh chapter is about how much the anomaly of the 
moon amounts to. 

These four discourses provide everything that is needed of the book Alma- 
gest. Nine discourses after them are about a description of the eccentrics (al- 
marakiz), about preference for (the theory of) epicycles (al-tadwir), and about 
producing tables of motion and tables of the longitude of the planets. 

The book On the Device of Rings.828 It begins with an account of the making 
of the ring device. It consists of nine rings, one within the other. One of them is 
provided with a suspensory ring.829 The second, transverse within it, is from 
east to west. The third is the ring that turns in these two rings on (an axis) 
between its lower part and its upper part. The fourth is the one that moves 
beneath the ring with the suspensory. The fifth carries the band of the zodiacal 
signs, and the axis is mounted on it. The sixth carries the band of the twelve 
signs of the zodiac. The seventh is beneath the two rings of the sphere; it is 
a ring mounted on the axis so that, by means of it, one may take the latitude 
of the fixed stars that move among the quarters of the celestial sphere. The 
eighth moves in the two sides of the axis. The ninth ring is mounted in the 
eighth®?° for the movement of the upright sphere.8?! [...|832 It is set down ...923 
In it he mentions how one begins to make it; how one writes on it; how each 
ring is mounted in the other; how they are divided into degrees, scored with 
lines, and fastened so that they do not come apart; and how it is set up. Next he 


826 Added by the Leiden editor. 

827 Reading, as proposed by the Leiden editor, ikAtilaf'al-qamar al-mufrad, for Mss ikhtilafihim 
al-mufrad (their simple anomaly). 

828 That is, an armillary sphere. For an annotated German translation of this section, see 
M. Klamroth, "Ueber die Auszüge aus griechischen Schriftstellern bei al-Ja‘qubi, 1v, ZDMG 
42 (1888): 20-23. 

829 Arabic, ihdahunna dhat ‘ilaqa. For evidence for ‘ilaga as “suspensory ring,” see Dozy, 
Supplément, 2:162. This is the outermost ring, with a suspensory at the top so that it can 
hang vertically. 

830 Emending Mss al-thaniya (the second) to al-thamina; the two words are similar in Arabic 
script. 

831 That is, the sphaera recta. 

832 The Leiden editor inferred a lacuna. The text in the Mss shows no break. 

833 The translation of the remainder of the sentence is uncertain. “It is set down in the south 
(?) and the heavens rise-into-view (?) according to the lowering (?, reading with Mss isfal 
or asfal, neither of which is attested; ed. Leiden, isqala, scale of) of the upright sphere 
(sphaera recta)" 
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mentions in thirty-nine chapters how it is used. The first chapter | is about the 
places of operation®** in the armillary sphere and the circles in it. The second 
chapter is about its testing. The third chapter is on determining the shadow of 
thesun by means of it. The fourth chapter is about when you want to determine 
by means of it the latitude of a clime, a city, or a place. The fifth chapter is 
about when you want to determine by means of it what the latitude of each 
clime is. The sixth chapter is about when you want to know how the daylight 
decreases and increases in Cancer.8?5 The seventh chapter is about when you 
want to know the length of each of the days of the year. The eighth chapter 
is about when you want to know about the equal length of night and day in 
the first clime.936 The ninth chapter is about when you want to know how the 
signs of the zodiac rise in the climes by less or more than thirty degrees. The 
tenth chapter is about why the degrees of the zodiacal constellations can be 
converted to a degree of the upright sphere.®3” The eleventh chapter is about 
knowledge of every zodiacal sign and how it sets at the rising of its opposite and 
rises at the latter's setting in degrees.83 The twelfth chapter is about when you 
want to know how the zodiacal signs, according to their difference in degrees, 
rise to mid-heaven. The thirteenth chapter is about when you want to become 


834 Arabic, mawadi' al-'amal, could mean either physical places, that is, the operating parts of 
the device, or the occasions for using the device. 

835 The Arabic is vague and ambiguous: the verbs yaqsuru and yatülu mean “to be/become 
short(er)" and *to be/become long(er)" respectively. They could refer to a static condition: 
the fact that the sun's crossing the tropic of Cancer marks the shortest day in the southern 
hemisphere and the longest day in the northern. Or, if one understands the verbs to mean 
"becomes short(er)/long(er)," the words would refer to the fact that when the sun reaches 
the tropic of Cancer the daylight hours begin to decrease in the northern hemisphere and 
begin to increase in the southern hemisphere. Finally, if words have fallen out of the text, 
one might understand “how the daylight is short (in Capricorn) and long in Cancer [for 
observers in the northern hemisphere]." 

836 Since the first clime comprises lands close to the terrestrial equator, the armillary sphere 
could be used to demonstrate how little night and day vary seasonally in this clime, being 
theoretically equal at the equator throughout the year. 

837 The text is uncertain. The translation, conjectural at best, retains the word lima (for 
what reason, why) of the manuscript, although it would be easy to emend it to bima (by 
what means, how). Ed. Leiden deletes the word. “Can be converted" translates rudda ila 
(literally, "have been brought back to"; perhaps to be emended to turaddu ila). “To a degree" 
(ilā juz’) is written unambiguously in M. 

838  Thusthe Arabic. The simplest way to parse the sentence is to take “in degrees" as qualifying 
"its opposite" (nazirihi fi l-ajza"), with the phrase designating the sign separated from it by 
180°. A more elegant solution would be to see the text as having been truncated and to 
restore it to bi-maghib! (nazir‘)hi fi Lajza". 
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acquainted with each sign of them. The fourteenth chapter is about when you 
want to know the ascendant and the four cardinal signs (awtad) during the 
daytime from the sun.83? The fifteenth chapter is about when you want to know 
the ascendant during the night from the moon and the planets. The sixteenth 
chapter is about when you want to know how many hours of the daytime have 
passed. The seventeenth chapter is about when you want to know at what hour 
the moon or one of the fixed stars will become visible. The eighteenth chapter is 
about when you want to know the hours of the conjunctions. The nineteenth 
chapter is about when you want to know the amplitude of the summer and 
winter sunrises and of the summer and winter sunsets in any country.8^? The 
twentieth chapter is about when you want to know for every | zodiacal sign the 
amplitude of its rising from the east and of its setting from the west. The twenty- 
first chapter is about when you want to know the stars that are invisible in every 
country.?^! The twenty-second chapter is about when you want to know the five 
paths that the sages have mentioned in the sky of every country.84 The twenty- 
third chapter is about when you want to know the seven climes. The twenty- 
fourth chapter is about when you want to become acquainted with each of the 
climes. The twenty-fifth chapter is when you want to know how (short) the 
shortest day is, when the sun comes to be in Capricorn, at the location whose 
latitude is 63°, that being the limit of habitation toward the north: daylight 
there is approximately four hours, and night twenty hours; the longest day there 
is twenty hours, and the night four hours; it is the island of Thule, part of the 
land of Europe, and it is the northernmost part of the land of the Romans. The 
twenty-sixth chapter is about when you want to know the locations from which 
the sun becomes invisible for six months, so that there is constant darkness, 
and over which the sun rises for six months, so that there is constant light: it is 
the place that is opposite the axis of the north.5^? The twenty-seventh chapter 


839  Thatis, when you want to know, on the basis of the sun's position, what sign of the zodiac 
is rising on the eastern horizon at that moment and the location of the four cardinal signs 
of the zodiac (the two solstices and the two equinoxes: Capricorn and Cancer, Libra and 
Aries). 

840 Amplitude (Arabic, miqdar) refers to the deviation of sunrise and sunset from due east 
and due west respectively at any time of the year other than the equinoxes, when the sun 
rises due east and sets due west for all locations. 

841 Because of the ambiguity of Arabic taghibu (are become invisible; set) this can refer either 
to determining which stars can never be seen from a given latitude or which stars, not 
being circumpolar at that latitude, rise and set. 

842  Thatis, the celestial equator, the Arctic and Antarctic circles, and the tropics of Cancer 
and Capricorn; see Klamroth, op. cit., 22. 

843  Thatis,the terrestrial location (the north pole) that is directly opposite the celestial pole. 
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is about when you want to know the degree of the ecliptic for any fixed star that 
rises in any land you wish. The twenty-eighth chapter is about when you want 
to know how many longitudinal degrees®** there are between the beginning 
of Aries and the ascendant in any country. The twenty-ninth chapter is about 
when you what to know to which clime any given city or country belongs. The 
thirtieth chapter is about when you want to know the latitude of the moon or 
any planet. The thirty-first chapter | is about when you want to establish the 
meridian line in its position relative to the zenith of any country.8*° The thirty- 
second chapter is about when you want to know the longitude and latitude of 
the stars after you have become acquainted with the course of the meridian.946 
The thirty-third chapter is about when you want to know the location of the 
Dragon's Head and the Dragon's Tail and whether it meets with the orbits of the 
sun and moon.?^ The thirty-fourth chapter is about when you want to know 
the times of rising by means of the water clock.848 The thirty-fifth chapter is 
about when you want to know the course of the sphere in which the fixed 
stars are. The thirty-sixth chapter is about when you want to know the heliacal 
risings and settings of the stars.?^? The thirty-seventh chapter is about when 
you want to know the longitude of a given city. The thirty-eighth chapter is 


The Ms reading mihwarayi l-shamal (the two axes of the north) may be a rough way of 
indicating that both poles, north and south, fulfill this condition. 

844 The translation is uncertain. Klamroth, op. cit., 23, conjectures that the reference may be 
to degrees of longitude or to right ascension. 

845 The meridian line (Arabic, khatt wasat al-sama’) is a great circle passing through the 
celestial poles and the meridian of any location. 

846 Following the emendation proposed by the Leiden editor ( jary wasat al-sama’, instead of 
MSS juz’ wasat al-sam@’). The latter would mean, “the degree of the meridian.” 

847  Dragon's Head and Dragon's Tail designate the ascending and descending nodes: the 
places where the plane of the moon's orbit crosses the plane of the ecliptic (the plane 
of the sun's apparent motion against the background of the fixed stars). At the ascending 
node (Dragon's Head) the moon passes across the ecliptic while traveling north; at the 
descending node (Dragon's Tail) the moon passes across the ecliptic while traveling south. 
The significance of the nodes is that lunar and solar eclipses can occur only when the 
moon and the sun are aligned in the same (or nearly the same) plane at full moon or new 
moon. Knowledge of the position of the nodes was therefore used to predict eclipses. 

848 The translation “water clock" for sa'at al-ma' (the hours of water) is conjectural. The text 
may be corrupt. 

849 The heliacal rising of a given star or planet occurs when it first becomes far enough from 
the sun to be visible in the eastern sky just before sunrise; its heliacal setting occurs when 
it is last visible in the western sky just before sunset. The heliacal rising and setting of 
certain stars (pre-eminently Sirius, whose rising heralded the dog days of summer) was 
used in antiquity to define periods in the calendar. 
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about knowing the degrees of longitude of cities. The thirty-ninth chapter is 
about calculating the arc algebraically.®5° These are the chapters of The Device 
of Rings. 

The book On the Device of Plates,??! which is the astrolabe, begins with a 
discussion of its operation and how it is made: its edges®5? and its measure- 
ments; the mounting of its rims, its plates, its spider$9? and its alidade;55* how 
it is marked with degrees and divided into parts,85> and how one maintains 
the manner of division of its degrees, its circles of altitude,559 and its incli- 
nation. He explains this and describes it: a plate for each clime; the latitude 
and longitude of each clime; the positions of the stars and the hours in it; the 
ascendant and the descendant;$?? the inclined, the southern, and the north- 
ern;®58 the first point of Capricorn and the first point of Cancer; the first point 
of Aries and the first point of Libra. Then he mentions its use. The first chapter 


850 Arabic, min hisab al-jabr; this is a conjectural restoration by the Leiden editor. The Mss 
read min hisab al-jaww, “from calculation of the air" which is meaningless. 

851 In addition to the article by Klamroth cited above, al-Ya'qübi's discussion of the astrolabe 
is discussed in O. Neugebauer, "The Early History of the Astrolabe,” rs1s 40/3 (1949): 240- 
256, and in the article and bibliography by David A. King in £1?, s.v. Astrolabes, quadrants, 
and calculating devices. The earlier article by W. Hartner in £1’, s.v. Asturlàb, is still useful. 

852 Arabic, hudiid (pl. of hadd), can have a variety of meanings— "edge, limit, boundary" The 
exact sense here is uncertain. 

853 Arabic, ankabüt, commonly called “rete” in English, from the Latin rete (net). It consists 
of a movable fretwork fitted over the latitude-specific plate; it carries a circle representing 
the ecliptic and pointers for any number of fixed stars. 

854 Most European languages preserve this technical term in a form derived from Arabic al- 
‘dada (originally, one of the side-posts of a door). It is a movable ruler, often called a 
“diopter,’ affixed, at its center, to the rear of the astrolabe and used to measure the altitude 
of the sun or other celestial object. 

855 Arabic, kayfa tujazza’u wa-tuqsamu. How specifically this is intended is unclear. Klamroth, 
Op. cit., 24, interprets in a more general sense: ^wie man es auseinandernimmt und zerlegt" 
(how one takes it apart and dismantles it). 

856 Arabic, muqantarat: a series of circles around the zenith point on the plate representing 
altitude above the horizon. The Arabic technical term has been preserved in English as 
"almucantar" 

857 Arabic, al-tali‘ wa-l-gharib; normally this would refer to the star or constellation rising 
(tali?) or setting (gharib) at a particular moment, but it seems here to mean the line 
representing the horizon. 

858 Arabic, al-ma@il wa-l-janiubi wa-L-shamáli. Each astrolabe plate has three circles concentric 
to its center point, representing the equator, the Tropic of Cancer (the northern limit of 
the sun's motion) and the Tropic of Capricorn (the southern limit). “The inclined" seems 
to refer instead to the ecliptic, represented by a circle on the "spider." 
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is about testing it, so that it will be correct. Chapter two is about testing the 
two ends of the alidade. The third chapter is about knowing how many hours 
of daylight have passed and what are the zodiacal sign and the degree of the 
ascendant. The fourth chapter is about knowing how many hours | of the night 
have passed and what the ascendant is in terms of zodiacal signs and degrees. 
The fifth chapter is about determining the position of the sun with relation to 
the signs of the zodiac and degrees. The sixth chapter is about knowing the 
positions of the moon: in what zodiacal sign and degree it is, and where the 
seven planets are.859 The seventh chapter is about knowing the latitude of the 
moon. The eighth chapter is about knowing the risings of the twelve zodiacal 
signs in the seven climes and knowing each of these signs. The ninth chapter is 
about how the risings cross the upright sphere and what (sign) attains each of 
the equatorial degrees.8©° The tenth chapter is about knowing how many hours 
of night and day there are at any season in a given clime. The eleventh chap- 
ter is about knowing the length of the “day” of a given fixed star?9! and what 
part of the heavens passes from the time of the rising of (one of) the stars to 
the time of its setting. The twelfth chapter is about determining the longitude 
and latitude of the stars. The thirteenth chapter is about determining the shift- 
ing of the fixed stars, for they shift one degree in every hundred lunar years.962 
The fourteenth chapter is about determining the declination of the zodiacal 
signs away from the equator, which is the circle of Aries and Libra.863 The fif- 
teenth chapter is about determining which cities are closer to the north and 


859  Thatis, the seven "wandering stars" of the visible sky: Sun, Moon, Mercury, Venus, Mars, 
Jupiter, and Saturn. 

860 The translation is uncertain and follows Klamroth, op. cit., 24. Neugebauer, 244, translates: 
"Rising times for sphaera recta (i.e.) right ascension (of zodiacal signs)." 

861 Arabic, miqdar nahar kull kawkab min al-kawakib: apparently referring to the diurnal arc 
of any given star, the length of time that it will be above the horizon. 

862 The translation is based on the emendation suggested by Klamroth, op. cit., 25: ft kull mi'a 
min sini l-qamar. The reference is to the change of the celestial coordinates of stars due 
to the movement of the rotational axis of the earth, which traces a cone around the pole 
of the ecliptic in a period of about 26,000 years, or 1? every 72 years. Ptolemy (Almagest, 
VII, 4) gives the value of 1° every 100 years. One degree per lunar century (c. 97 years) is 
slightly more accurate, but it cannot be determined whether al-Ya'qübi's specification of 
lunar as opposed to solar years represents a correction of Ptolemy or simply reflects the 
lunar basis of the Islamic calendar. 

863 Because the ecliptic and the equator intersect at the vernal equinox (Aries) and the 
autumnal equinox (Libra), the equator can be called “the circle of Aries and Libra.” The 
angle between the plane of the equator and that of the ecliptic is also called "the obliquity 
of the ecliptic." 
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which are closer to the south. The sixteenth chapter is about determining the 
cities closest to the east and those closest to the west. The seventeenth chap- 
ter is about determining the latitude of each clime. The eighteenth chapter is 
about knowing which clime you are in. The nineteenth chapter is about know- 
ing the latitude of the climes and of whichever cities you wish. The twentieth 
chapter is about knowing the determination of the five paths and how their 
paths run.864 In each of these chapters he offers a long explanation in which 
he explains whatever is necessary and needs to be known. These, then, are his 
purposes in On the Device of Plates. 

His book, The Canon: On the Science of the Stars, Their Computation, and the 
Division and Equation of Their Degrees, is one of the most complete and clear- 
est books on the stars. Its opening begins with an account of the revolving of 
the heavens in which these stars revolve.965 (Then comes) a chapter concern- 
ing knowledge of the course of the stars each day. He says that the distance 
traveled by the sun every day is 59';866 the distance traveled by the apogee of 
the moon is 7’; the distance traveled by the Head of the Dragon,8® which is the 
Jawzahar;89 is 3'; the distance traveled by Saturn is 2; the distance traveled by 
Jupiter is 5’; the distance traveled by Mars is 31; the distance traveled by Venus is 
1°36’; the distance traveled by Mercury is 4?5'; and the distance traveled by Reg- 
ulus®®9 js 6".870 (Then comes) a chapter concerning knowledge of the average 
movements of the stars and their determination and equation when they can 
be determined only by their average movements. (Then comes) a chapter about 
the movement of the quadrants of the sphere, according to the doctrine of the 


864 The five paths, mentioned above (at 1156) are the Arctic Circle, the Tropic of Cancer, the 
Equator, the Tropic of Capricorn, and the Antarctic Circle. 

865 Reading dawr al-samd' (the revolving of the heavens) and interpreting this to mean that 
the book began by positing the existence of a heavenly sphere whose motion was perfectly 
regular and with reference to which the apparently irregular observed motions of the sun, 
moon, and planets (al-kawakib) could be related by various geometrical constructions and 
mathematical formulas. 

866 That is, the apparent eastward motion of the sun against the background of fixed stars. 
The figure is approximate. 

867  Thatis, the ascending node. 

868  Morecorrectly, Gozihr a Persian term for an imaginary dragon spanning the sky between 
the two nodes of the moon, its head located at the ascending note, its tail at the descending 
node. See the article by D. N. Mackenzie in Encyclopaedia Iranica, s.v. Gozihr. 

869 Arabic, qalb al-asad (the Lion's heart), the regular term for Regulus (a Leonis). 

870 As Klamroth, op. cit., 25, notes 4 and 5, observes: Only for the Sun, Saturn, Jupiter, and 
Mars are the figures correct. The figure given for Regulus can be corrected by assuming 
that the original reading was 1" in 6 days. 
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astrologers?"! that the quadrants of the sphere move eight "portions" forward 
and eight “portions” backward—a “portion” being a degree—going forward in 
every eighty years, and backward over every eighty years, by one degree.972 
(Then comes) a chapter on the inclination of the sun and the latitude of the 
six planets and their distance from the equator to the north and to the south. 
He drew up a table for each of these celestial objects: the inclination of the sun 
is its inclination from the equator; the inclination of the latitude of the plan- 
ets is their distance from the path of the sun. (Then comes) a chapter on the 
standing still and retrogression of the seven planets, how one determines it: for 
Saturn, Jupiter, and Mars, when between each one of them and the sun there 
are 120 degrees or 240 degrees; and for Venus and Mercury when they are at 
their maximum distance from the sun—when between Venus and it | there are 
46 degrees, and between Mercury and it there are 23 degrees. (Then comes) a 
chapter on the coming into view of the seven planets from under the rays of 
the sun and their disappearance before it and behind it. (Then comes) a chap- 
ter on regularizing and adjusting the hours: how one can convert from unequal 
to equal hours. (Then comes) a chapter on knowing the latitude and longitude 
of cities. He divided the cities of the world among the seven climes, assigned a 
longitude and latitude to every city, and put them into a table that he named 
the Table of Cities. He laid it out in three columns. The first column lists the 
names of the cities. The second column gives the longitude of each city. The 
third column gives the latitude of each city, which is its deviation northward 
from the limit of the first of Aries®’3 and of Libra. He also set down the lat- 
itude of each clime, which is the deviation of its center northward from the 
first of Aries and of Libra; he listed it at the head of the table of its points of 
rising.57* Thus, when one wants [the clime]®” of any city in the world, and it 


871 Arabic, ashab al-tilasmat (the masters of talismans). 

872 This refers to the doctrine of “trepidation”: that the movement of the equinoxes is not 
constant but oscillates: it moves forward at the rate of 1° every 80 years, until, having 
moved 8° forward in 640 years, it reverses direction and moves 8° backward at the 
same rate. An early version of this theory used it instead of a steady precession; a later 
version added the motion of trepidation to the steady precession of the equinoxes. See 
Neugebauer, op. cit., 243. 

873 Mss al-Jady (Capricorn) must be a copyist’s error for al-Hamal (Aries). 

874 Arabic, wa-athbatahu ‘ala ra’s jadwal matali'iha. The meaning is unclear. 

875 The translation assumes that the sentence as it stands in the manuscripts is corrupt and 
that a copyist has substituted the word ‘ard (latitude) for iglim (clime). The rest of the 
sentence describes the procedure for determining the clime of a given city; its latitude is 
presumably already known from the third column of the table. 
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is one of those set down in the list of cities, and one looks for the latitude of 
whichever clime is closest, then, to whichever clime the latitude of that city 
is found to be closest, to that clime that city belongs. (Then comes) a chap- 
ter about the latitude of every clime. He says that the first is 16 degrees, [27] 
minutes.®’6 The second is 23 degrees, 11 minutes.8”” The third is 30 degrees, 22 
minutes. The fourth is 36 degrees. The fifth is 40 degrees, 56 minutes. The sixth 
is 45 degrees, 1 minute.57? The seventh is 48 degrees, 32 minutes. (Then comes) a 
chapter in which he discusses the deviation of the moon—that which is called 
parallax. He states that it has to do with the sighting of the moon—namely, that 
the moon has two different positions: | one of them is the position at which it 
is sighted, the other its corrected place. (Then comes) a chapter on the con- 
junction and opposition of the sun and moon and how this can be computed 
correctly. (Then comes) a chapter on the eclipse of the moon and its regions. 
(Then comes) a chapter on the eclipse of the sun and how it is computed at the 
time of conjunction. (Then comes) a chapter on correcting what is found in the 
tables of stars, ascendants, and so forth. (Then comes) a chapter on correction, 
concerning the computation of the ascendant. It contains 180 tables, and he 
explains every proposition in an unambiguous way.879 

And there is a listing of the kings of the Greeks and the Romans and what 
the reign of each king was, according to our explanation of their names at the 
end of this section. 


The Kings of the Greeks and the Romans 


The first of the kings of the Greeks, who are the sons of Yunan, son of Japheth, 
son of Noah, and the first of their kings whom Ptolemy named in the Canon, was 
Philip.88° He was overweening and haughty, and his reign was seven years. Then 


876 Mss wa-daqiqa (and a minute) is a scribal error for wa-sab‘ wa-‘ishruna daqiqa (and 27 
minutes). This is the parallel passing through the island of Meroe, defined as where the 
longest day is 13 hours; see Almagest 11.6.5 (trans. Toomer, 84). 

877 Almagest 11.6.7 (trans. Toomer, 85) gives the latitude of this parallel (Aswan) as 23 degrees, 
51 minutes. A copyist's error is likely. 

878 Mss “32 minutes.’ This must be a scribal error. Cf. Almagest 11.6.15 (trans. Toomer, 86). 

879 Retaining the Mss reading, bi-ma la yushkilu. Ed. Leiden emends to bi-l-ashkal (with 
figures). 

880  AlYa'qübiis referring to a chronological table of kings’ reigns that formed part of Ptole- 
my’s work, the Canon, whose contents he has just summarized (ed. Leiden, 11159161). For 
modern editions of this part of the Canon, the so-called xavwv Bactretv, see the article 
by M. Plessner in £7, s.v. Batlamyüs. On the various genealogies of the Greeks current 
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his son Alexander became king. He it is who is called Dhu l-Qarnayn;??! his 
mother's name was Olympias, and his teacher was Aristotle the sage. Alexan- 
der's might became great, his kingdom became powerful, and his dominion 
grew strong. Wisdom, intelligence, and learning assisted him. With him were 
courage, audacity, and high ambition, which led him to write to the kings of 
lands far and wide, summoning them to obey him; the kings of the Greeks 
before him had paid tributes to the Persian kings of Babylonia because of the 
majesty of that kingdom, its great might, and the insignificance of other king- 
doms compared to it.882? When he wrote to the king of Persia, summoning him 
to obey him, the latter took umbrage, so Alexander marched all the way to 
Babylonia. The king of the Persians at the time was Darius, son of Darius.953 
Alexander made war on him, killed him, took possession of the treasures of 
his kingdom, and married his daughter. Then he went | to Persia, killed the 
marzpans®** and leaders there, and conquered the country. Then he went to 
India. Fur, the king of India, marched out against him, but Alexander fought 
him and killed him.885 Alexander then appointed over India a king to rule on 
his behalf, one ofthe people of India, someone named Kayhan. Alexander then 
departed and traveled east and west.996 Having subdued the earth, he returned 
to the land of Babylon. When he reached the nearest part of Iraq, the part 
adjoining the Jazira, he fell ill, and his illness became severe. Despairing of his 
life and knowing that death had descended on him, he wrote a letter to his 
mother to console her for his loss. At its close he said: "Prepare food and gather 


among Arabic historians, compare al-Mas'üdi, Murüj, 2:242 (§ 664). On Philip, compare 
al-Mas'udi, Murüj, 2:246-247 (8 668). 

881 Thatis, "He of the Two Horns,’ generally identified with the figure of that name mentioned 
in Quran 18:83. Al-Mas'üdi, Murüj, 2:248—249 (8671) lists authorities that supported the 
identification and those who opposed it. Compare the article by W. Montgomery Watt in 
EI’, s.v. al-Iskandar. 

882 On the nature of this tribute (several golden eggs) and Alexander's contemptuous words 
of refusal (“I have eaten the chicken that used to lay the eggs"), see al-Mas'üdi, Murüj, 2:247 
(8669). 

883 Arabic, Dara b. Dara. 

884 That is, the military commanders. The title marzpan (frontier protector) was used for 
military governors in the Sasanian empire. Its use here, with reference to the Achaemenid 
empire conquered by Alexander, is something of an anachronism. See the article by J. 
H. Kramers and M. Morony in £7’, s.v. Marzpan. 

885 Al Ya'qübi has already mentioned Alexander's campaign against Für (Porus) in his ac- 
count of the kings of India: ed. Leiden, 1:96-97. 

886 On Kayhan, see ed. Leiden, 1:97. Cf. al-Mas'üdi, Murüj, 2:250 (8 673) for a detailed account 
of Alexander's conquests in the East. 
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whomever you can of the women of the nobility. Let no one eat of your food 
who has ever been afflicted by misfortune.”887 So she prepared food, gathered 
the people, and commanded them that no one who had ever been afflicted by 
misfortune should eat. No one ate, whereupon she understood what Alexander 
had intended. Alexander died at the place from which he had sent the letter. 
His companions assembled, shrouded him, embalmed him, and laid him in a 
coffin of gold. One of the great philosophers stood beside it and said: "This is a 
momentous day. Kingship has been removed from him. Its evil, which had been 
in retreat, has come to the fore; and its good, which had been to the fore, has 
gone into retreat. Whoever would weep over a king, let him weep over this king. 
Whoever would marvel at an event, let him marvel at an event like this.”888 Then 
he turned to the philosophers who were present and said: *O sages, let each 
one of you speak a saying that will console the elite and admonish the com- 
mon people.’ One®®? of Aristotle's disciples stood up, struck the coffin with his 
hand, and said: “O enclosed one, how silent you are! O mighty one, how hum- 
ble you are! O hunter, how have you fallen like prey into the net? | Who is this 
who is hunting you?" Then another stood up and said: "This is the strong one, 
who today has become weak; the mighty one, who today has become humble." 
Another stood up and said: "Your swords were never dry, and no one was safe 
from your revenge. Your cities could not be attacked, your gifts never ceased, 
and your light never darkened. Now your light has gone out, your revenge is 
no longer feared, your gifts are no longer hoped for, your swords are no longer 
unsheathed, and your cities are not defended." Then another stood up and said: 


887 In the more detailed account in al-Mas'üdi, Murüj, 2:257-258 (8677-678), the letter is 
taken by Ptolemy to Alexandria, along with Alexander's coffin, and given to Olympias at 
the time ofthe announcement of Alexander's death. Alexander's intention in that account 
is that his funeral banquet should be an occasion of joy, not sadness; the abstention 
of all from eating—or from attendance, the text being ambiguous—is unexpected, but 
Olympias derives consolation either from recognizing Alexander's great knowledge of 
human nature (no man being free of sorrow) or from knowing that everyone shares her 
grief over this particular misfortune (again, the text is ambiguous). For another Arabic 
parallel version of the death of Alexander, with two versions of Alexander's letter to his 
mother, see Albert Loewenthal, “Honein Ibn Ishak, Sinnsprüche der Philosophen. Nach 
der hebräischen Übersetzung Charisi's ins Deutsche übertragen und erläutert,” in Fuat 
Sezgin, ed., Hunain ibn Ishaq (d. 260/873): Texts and Studies, 25-226, esp. 203 ff. 

888 In al-Mas‘tidi, Murüj, 2:252ff. (8676), thirty funerary speeches follow, which differ from 
the speeches given by al-Ya‘qubi; cf. the composite account given by Loewenthal, “Honein 
Ibn Ishák, Sinnsprüche der Philosophen," 178 ff. 

889 Mand ed. Leiden read, “Each one of them.” The sense requires deleting “each,” which may 
have originated as a copyist's echoing of “each” from the previous sentence. 
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"This is he who was for kings a vanquisher; today he has become for the com- 
mon people a thing vanquished.” Another stood up and said: "Your voice was 
feared and your kingdom victorious; now the voice has been cut off and the 
kingdom has been brought low.’ Another stood up and said: “Why were you not 
immune to death, since you were immune to kings? Why were you not made 
king over it, since you were made king over them?" Another stood up and said: 
“By his stillness Alexander has set us in motion, and by his silence he has made 
us speak.” And they continued to speak in this fashion. Then the coffin was 
closed and carried to Alexandria. His mother received it with the great people 
of the kingdom. When she saw it, she said: “O you whose wisdom reached the 
heavens, whose dominion encompassed the ends of the earth, and to whom 
kings were forced to bow! What has befallen you that you are asleep today, 
not waking; silent, not speaking? Who will take my message to you, that you 
admonished me, and I was admonished; you consoled me, and I was consoled? 
Peace be upon you, living and dying. How excellent you were alive, and how 
excellent in death!” Then she commanded that he should be buried. Alexan- 
der’s reign, including his conquests in the world, was twelve years. 

After him, Dhu l-Qarnayn Ptolemy, Alexander's successor, became king.89° 
He was wise and learned, and his reign lasted twenty years. Then Philadel- 
phus became king.5?! He was | overweening; his power became strong, and 
he behaved with arrogance in his kingdom. In his days the talismans were 
made.5?? His reign lasted thirty-eight years. Then Euergetes8?? I ruled for twen- 


890 Thus in the Mss, implying that Ptolemy inherited the title Dhü l-Qarnayn. The Leiden 
editor, finding no evidence for such an assertion, suggested emending the text to yield, 
"After Dhu l-Qarnayn, Ptolemy, the successor of Alexander, became king.” This requires 
two slight changes to the Arabic. An easier solution is to assume that the words "Dhü 
l-Qarnayn" were written as a marginal gloss to explain "after him" and were mistakenly 
incorporated into the text by a copyist. In any case, this is Ptolemy 1 Lagus. The figure of 
20 years is correct, if one takes his reign as beginning with his first styling himself king in 
305BCE and ending in 285 BCE. 

891 The name has been truncated in the manuscripts to Filifus (Philip). 

892 The precise meaning of this reference to talismans is unclear, but a slightly longer refer- 
ence to them in al-Mas'üdi's account of Ptolemy Philadelphus (Murüj, 2:281-282 [8 703]) 
seems to point toward the practice of making small magical gems carved with various 
figures and names, to be used as talismans. Why the common source of al-Ya‘qubi and 
al-Mas'üdi dated the practice to the reign of Ptolemy 11 Philadelphus is unclear. The full 
passage from al-Mas'üdi reads: "In his days the talismans were made, and the worship of 
statues and idols appeared among them because of sophistries that entered among them, 
thatthesethings were mediators between them and their Creator, which could bring them 
closer to Him and cause them to approach Him." 

893 The Mss reading /wrhytwb can be explained as a corruption of Euergetes. 
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ty-five years. Then Philopator ruled for seventeen years. Then Epiphanes ruled 
for twenty-four years. Then Philopator 11 ruled for twenty-five years. Then 
Euergetes 11 ruled for twenty-seven years.894 


The Kings of the Romans 


After the Greeks, the sons of Yunan, son of Japheth, son of Noah, kingship 
passed to the Romans, who were descendants of Rum, the son of Samahir, 
the son of Hüba, the son of 'Alqa, the son of Esau, the son of Isaac, the son 
of Abraham.8?5 They occupied the country, spoke the language of the people, 
and related themselves to (the city of) Rome. The Greek language disappeared, 
except for a remnant of their wise sayings that remained in the hands of these 
people. The first of the Romans to become king after the Greeks was ..., who was 
... the Younger, son of Rüm.9?6 His reign was twenty-two years. Then Augustus 
became king. A year into his reign Christ was born. The reign of Augustus 
continued for forty-three years. Then Tiberius ruled for twenty-two years. Then 
Gaius ruled for four years.9?? Then Claudius ruled for fourteen years. [...]898 


894 The dates for the Ptolemaic rulers of Egypt are: Ptolemy 1 Soter, 304-285 BCE; Ptolemy 11 
Philadelphus 285-247 BCE, Ptolemy 111 Euergetes, 247-222 BCE, Ptolemy Iv Philopator, 
222—205 BCE, Ptolemy v Epiphanes, 205-181BCE; and Ptolemy vi Philometor (the name 
has been corrupted to “Philopator” in transmission), 181-146 BCE. The series as given is 
correct. The 25 years given for the reign of “Philopator 11” (i.e., Philometor) should be 
corrected to 35; the confusion between 25 and 35 is easier to explain on the basis of dates 
written in numerals rather than spelled out as words. Ptolemy v111 Euergetes 11, ruled 146— 
117 BCE. Al-Ya'qübi omits the period of Ptolemaic decline, until Octavian's occupation of 
Egypt in 30 BCE. A more complete list is found in al-Mas‘udi, Murüj, 2:278-291 (8 699—714). 

895 These names have suffered in transmission. One can compare the following variants in al- 
Mas'üdi, Murüj, 2:293-296 (8 715-717): Samàbiliq (variant, Samahilin) for Samahir; Haryan 
for Hüba; and ‘Ayfa (variants, ‘Alqa and Halqa) for ‘Alga. 

896 Because he was succeeded, according to al-Ya‘qubi, by Augustus, the reference ought to 
be to Caius Julius Caesar, but the names have been so mangled in transmission that one 
can hardly conjecture their original forms. Ed. Leiden reads "E.Aàsát.q, who was Jaliyus the 
Younger" In M, the first name is the same; the second looks like Ja.b.t..s. The manuscripts 
of the parallel in al-Mas'udi, Murüj, 2:295 (§ 717) vary between Ja'iyüs (perhaps for Gaius) 
and Jalis (perhaps for Julius). 

897  Thatis, Caligula, whose full name was Gaius Julius Caesar Augustus Germanicus. He ruled 
from 37 to 41. 

898 Although the Mss show no break, one can assume that a lacuna exists. The reigns of Nero 
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Then Vespasian ruled for ten years, and the people of his kingdom used to 
call him “the God." He dispatched a son of his named Titus to Jerusalem; the 
latter besieged the city for four months. A great throng of people | had gathered 
there for one of the festivals of the Jews, and the siege was so severe that they 
ate their children, and most of them died of hunger. Titus conquered the city, 
killed and took captives, and set fire to the temple. Then Titus ruled for three 
years. In his time a mountain called Ubramur split apart and fire came out of 
it and burned up many towns.®99 Then Domitian ruled for fifteen years. In his 
time Apollonius of Tyana, the master of talismans, appeared.9°° The people 
of his kingdom rose up against Domitian and killed him. Then Nerva ruled 
for a single year. Then Trajan ruled for nineteen years. Then Hadrian ruled 
for twenty-one years. The Jews of Jerusalem rose up against him and refused 
to pay him tribute. He dispatched against them someone who killed them, 
and he commanded that any of them who remained in Jerusalem should be 
killed. Then Aelius Antoninus ruled for thirty-three years.9?! [...] Then Severus 
and Antoninus ruled for twenty-five years.??? Then Alexander, son of Mamaea, 


and his three successors have been omitted. Cf. al-Mas'üdi, Murüj, 2:299-304 (8 722—726), 
which contains an account of the persecution of Christians under Claudius. 

899 Thereference is clearly to the eruption of Mount Vesuvius in 79 CE, but the reading of the 
MSS, Ubramür (the vocalization is conjectural), cannot be explained. 

goo Apollonius of Tyana (a town in Cappadocia), usually known in Arabic as Balinüs, was 
a philosopher of the first century cE. In The Life of Apollonius of Tyana, by the Sophist 
Philostratus, he appears as a Pythagorean sage with supernatural powers. On the day that 
Domitian was murdered, Apollonius, according to Philostratus, miraculously witnessed 
the event in a vision. For a list of works attributed to him known in Arabic, see the article 
by M. Plessner in £7’, s.v. Balinüs, and the article by G. Strohmaier in £1°, s.v. Apollonius of 
Tyana. 

9o1 Thatis Antoninus Pius (full name Titus Aelius Hadrianus Antoninus Augustus Pius), ruled 
from138 to 161CE. The length of his reign appears correctly as 23 years in al-Mas'üdi, Murüj, 
2:305 (8728), along with a notice that he rebuilt Jerusalem as a Roman city named Aelia. 

902 One must assume a lacuna before "Severus and Antoninus,” although neither the Mss nor 
ed. Leiden indicate one. The Leiden editor emended the manuscript reading "S.w.].d.y.n" to 
"Marqus" and deleted wa- (and), seeing this as a reference to Marcus Aurelius Antoninus. 
But the original reading was probably “S.w.a.ry.s” (Severus); the references to Marcus 
Aurelius and his successor Commodus appear to have dropped out of al-Ya‘qubi, although 
they appear in al-Mas'üdi, Murüj, 2:306 (8728). The combined reigns of Severus and 
his son Antoninus—that is, Marcus Aurelius Severus Antoninus Augustus, known as 
Caracalla—totaled twenty-five years according to al-Mas'udi, Murüj, 2:306 (8728), and to 
al-Birüni, al-Athar al-baqiya (trans. Sachau), 94, who lists them as joint rulers for 25 years. 
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ruled for thirteen years.9°3 Then Maximinus ruled for three years.??^ Then 
Gordian ruled for three years.9°° Then Philip ruled for two years.??6 Then 
Decius ruled for one year.9°” Then Gallus ruled for three years.9?98 Then Valerian 
ruled for six years.??? [...] Then Probus ruled for seven years.?!? [...] Then 
Diocletian ruled for twenty years. Then Constantine and Maxentius ruled for 
ten years.9!! 

The kings of the Greeks, as well as the Romans who ruled after them, were of 
differing opinions. One group of them followed the religion of the Sabi'ans— 
they used to be called “the Hanifs"??? They were those who affirmed and 


903 That is, Severus Alexander, whose mother was Julia Avita Mamaea. He ruled from 222 to 
235CE. 

904 Maximinus (corrupted in the Mss into something like Maxhaminanüs) ruled from 235 to 
238 CE. 

905 In fact, there were three emperors named Gordian (numbered conventionally 1, r1, and 111) 
in the period between 238 and 244. Al-Mas'üdi, Murüj, 2:306 (§ 729), correctly gives their 
total reign as six years; similarly al-Birüni, al-Athar al-báqiya (trans. Sachau), 94, who treats 
him as one ruler. 

906 That is, Philip the Arab, ruled 244-249 CE. 

907 One year is the length of reign given also by al-Brrüni, al-Athar al-báqiya (trans. Sachau), 
94; al-Mas'üdi, Murüj, 2:306 (8 729) gives a reign of two years, which is more nearly correct 
historically (249-251CE). 

908 Ruled 251-253 CE. 

909 Ruled 253-260 CE. 

910 The reign of Probus, 276-282 (the name is badly mangled in the manuscripts into some- 
thing like Furüs in M), is also given as seven years by al-Birüni, al-Athar al-báqiya (trans. 
Sachau), 94. 

911 Because al-Ya'qübi has an account, below (1372), of Constantine, the first Christian emper- 
or, and gives his reign as 55 years (much too long), there is a problem here. Possibly, what 
is intended is the period between the commencement of Constantine's rule (306) until 
the Edict of Milan (313), which could be seen as the official beginning of Constantine's 
"Christian" period, but the chronology of ten years cannot be made to fit. Another possi- 
bility is that Arabic Qustantin is a corruption of some version of the name Constantius, 
Constantine's father, who was co-emperor with Maximian (not Maxentius) from 293 to 
305, but, again, the figure of ten years is a problem. 

912 AlYa'qübi has taken two terms of uncertain meaning from the Quràn and used them 
to describe pre-Islamic religious groups who believed in a Creator and accepted the 
existence of prophets. On the Sabi'ans, see the articles in £7? by F. C. de Blois, s.v. Sabi’, 
and by T. Fahd, s.v. Sabi’a. On the Hanifs (Arabic, hanif, pl. hunafa’), see the article by 
W. Montgomery Watt in £1’, s.v. Hanif. 
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acknowledged a Creator and who claimed to have prophets;?!3 such as Urani,9!4 
Agathodaemon;?5 and Hermes the Threefold-in-Grace—some say that the 
latter was the prophet Idris.?'6 He was the first to write with the pen and to 
teach the science of the stars. Their doctrine about the Creator— powerful and 
mighty is He—follows that of Hermes: As for grasping God by the intellect, it is 
difficult, and to discourse about Him is not possible. God is the cause of causes 
and the creator of the world all at once. 

Another group of them were followers of Zeno; they were the Sophists. 
The interpretation in Arabic of this Greek word is "those who try to induce 
others into error" or “those who ply contradictions."?"7 They held that there is 
neither knowledge nor anything knowable. They argued on the basis of people's 
diversity of opinion and the equal claim of some vis-à-vis others.9!® They said: 
We have examined what people who differ in opinion say and have found 
their sayings to be divergent, not in agreement. Yet we found that, for all their 
disagreement, they concurred in holding that truth is self-consistent, not self- 
contradictory, and that falsehood is self-contradictory, not self-consistent. In 


913 Reading with M, anbiya’, ed. Leiden reads the singular, nabiyyan. 

914 Because the Sabi'ans of Harran were worshippers of the heavenly bodies, one can derive 
Urani from oùpavóç, the Greek word for heaven. See Kevin van Bladel, The Arabic Hermes, 
188. 

915 In M, the ending of the word “daemon” is unambiguous; the first part looks like ‘a.y.b, 
which could be repointed to yield gh.a.th.y. The name often appears in more or less this 
form in Arabic. 

916 On the reception in the Islamic world of the arcane Greek writings attributed to the 
Egyptian sage Hermes Trismegistos (“the Thrice-Great,” also known as “the Thrice-Wise"), 
see the article by Kevin van Bladel in £73, s.v. Hermes and Hermetica. The prophet Idris, 
who appears in Qur'an 19:56 and 21:86, is usually identified with the biblical Enoch but 
occasionally with Hermes. See the article by G. Vajda in £1, s.v. Idris. 

917 Arabic, al-mughdlita and al-tanaqudiyya (the latter involving a conjectural reading). The 
former term, in the form of the verbal noun mughálata, becomes the standard word in 
later Arabic for “fallacy.” This is, of course, not the original meaning of “sophist,” derived 
as it is from the Greek word for “wise” (coqóc), but it is a fairly accurate description of the 
method of Zeno of Elea, famous for his ability to argue both sides of a question, with the 
aim of inducing skepticism, and for his paradoxes, arguments in which a seemingly sound 
series of inferences yields manifestly irrational results. 

918 Arabic ikhtilaf al-nàs wa-ntisaf ba‘dihim min ba d. The first part of the phrase clearly refers 
to people's holding differing opinions; the second part of the phrase may refer to the 
skeptical method of showing that both sides of an argument have an equal claim and so 
no conclusion can be drawn. 
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their very agreement, there was a witness that they did not know which of 
them was in the right.?!? They having affirmed this, there remained for truth 
no place where one could hope to obtain it, except among their elite. But we 
knew that this could come about only in one of two ways: either by conceding 
to the claimant [or] by exposing his claim (as false). We therefore examined the 
claim and found what they had in common, but we did not hold it permissible 
to assent to them because of two defects: first, that each called the other 
wrong; second, their agreement that they did not know what was correct. So 
nothing remained but to expose the claim, and so we did. We found them to be 
people perfectly matched, running neck and neck |, with victory turning against 
them all equally, now this claim gaining strength, then its opposite. In no 
group of them did we encounter superiority unshared or argument unrivaled 
and unchallenged. Because it was impossible to find the truth among their 
commoners or among their elite by appeal to disputation, there remained for 
knowledge no place where it might be found, and for truth there remained 
no method by which it might be attained. So we concluded that there was 
neither science nor knowledge. For, if something is established indubitably, it 
must necessarily be comprehended by assent or by disagreement. When, for 
example, someone mentions (somebody) while the latter is absent and says, 
“So-and-so is absent,” he has hit the mark. Had he or someone else said, “So- 
and-so is present,’ when he was not present, thus straying from the truth, and 
had someone contradicted him, saying, “Nay, he is absent,” one of the two 
must necessarily have been speaking the truth. For, when something is truly 
established, it must be present or absent; and if it is not a thing, both of them 
are liars in saying that it is present or absent; for that which is present is a 
thing, and that which is absent is a thing, whereas, if it is not a thing, it is 
neither present nor absent. They also argued in a different way and said: If all 
things are grasped by knowledge, and knowledge (is grasped) by (antecedent) 
knowledge, (the process) must be either finite or infinite. If it is finite, it must 
end in something unknown, but whatever is not known is unknown, and how 
can things be known because of something unknown? If, on the other hand, 
the process is infinite and has no end, it cannot be comprehended, and what 
has not been comprehended is also unknown. So both terms of this syllogism 
are unknown, not known; for how can anything unknown be known unless all 


919 Thetranslation is based on a slight emendation of the Mss. The text of ed. Leiden can be 
translated as: “In their agreement there was witness to them [that they] did not know the 
right." 
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the things be known (which is most unlikely)? They took great pains with these 
two kinds (of argument); they made many efforts and went to great trouble. 

A group called Dahriyya??? held that there is no religion, no Lord, no proph- 
et, no book, no afterlife, no recompense for good or evil, no beginning or ending 
of anything,??! no creation or perishing: what is termed creation is merely the 
composition of something that had been separated, and its perishing is only its 
separation after having been together. Both aspects in reality are (merely) the 
becoming present of what was absent and the becoming absent of what was 
present. They were called Dahriyya only because of their claim that mankind 
has never ceased to be and will never cease to be and that time (al-dahr) 
revolves without beginning and without end. They argued for their claim by 
saying: As regards the existence or nonexistence of a thing, only two states, 
with no third, are known: A state in which the thing exists—and how can what 
already is and exists come to be? And a state in which there is no thing—and 
how can a thing come to be in a state that has no likeness????—that is most 
unlikely. They argued similarly about the claim of perishing: Only two states 
are known: A state in which the thing subsists—and the statement of anyone 
who attributes perishing to a thing in the state of its being and subsistence is 
absurd. And a state in which there is no thing—and how can there be the least 
perishing?— it is absurd. If our opponents admit that we have spoken the truth, 
they enter into our argument and refute their own; if they reject our argument, 
they claim there is a third state, one in which there is neither nonexistence nor 
existence—and that is the most offensively absurd of the three.923 


920 Literally, “believers in time (dahr).’ The word dahr occurs in Qur’an 45:24, where the 
pagans are cited as saying, “There is nothing but our present life; we die, and we live, 
and nothing but Time (al-dahr) destroys us.” Dahr could also be seen as an impersonal 
fate. Dahriyya came to be applied to a variety of materialistic or naturalistic philosophies. 
See the article by I. Goldziher and A. M. Goichon in £7’, s.v. Dahriyya, and the article 
by P. Crone in E13, s.v. Dahris; also Hinrich Biesterfeldt, “‘Eternalists’ and ‘Materialists’ in 
Islam: A Note on the Dahriyya,’ 17-123. 

921 That is, all things are formed from preexisting matter and dissolve into matter that 
continues to exist in a different form. 

922 The Leiden editor read C as la tashbih? laha. (M is more ambiguous, as the first and second 
latters of tashbih^ are undotted). In any case, the sense is unclear. Other possible readings 
have been suggested: là shay'iyyat* laha (that has no thingness) or là nisbiyyat? laha (that 
has no relationship). 

923  Thetranslationfollowsthe apparent reading of M: fa-dhalika aqbahu l-thalathati ihalatan. 
Ed. Leiden reads the last word as Aalatan (“and that is the most offensive of the three with 
regard to state"). 
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One group of them held that the origin of things in eternity was a grain that 
existed and then split open; the world as you see it, with its diversity of colors 
and sensible qualities, appeared from it. Some of them claimed that it is not 
diverse [in] its essential qualities (manī), but that it differs only with respect 
to the sense perception of it. Others denied that and asserted of it diversity 
in essential qualities and reality. Those who rejected the reality of diversity of 
things held that things differ only through difference of sense perception of 
them and that none of them has any reality by which it can be distinguished 
from any other of them. | Among the proofs they claimed for this is that, when 
a person with the disease that originates from yellow bile—someone with 
jaundice, for example—tastes honey, he finds it bitter, whereas people free 
of this illness find it sweet. Furthermore, daylight dims the sight of bats, and 
night sharpens it. Now, if light increases the eyes in light??* and darkness dims 
them, it follows that daylight is darkness for bats and for others whose vision is 
dimmed by light; and this occurs in some people, as well as in some animals 
and birds. And if, as we have described it, night sharpens some eyes, night 
must be light for them, just as daylight is light to others and night darkness. 
If you say that this is due to some defect that has come over these sorts, we 
say to you, “(Is it) among those who differ from them, or among those who 
agree with them?" If you say, "Among those who differ from them," we shall 
say, "Not so; [the defect has come over those who agree with them." And if you 
say, ‘Among those who agree with them,” we shall say, “Not so;]9?5 the defect 
has come over those who differ from them, from their point of view; so neither 
sort has superiority over the other.” They said: "Don't you see the scribe write 
the document even and straight, and thus he sees it in front of his face; yet if 
he looks at it from behind, he sees it as other than he knew it.92 And if he 
looks at it from one side or the other, he will see it differently. As when you 
write the letter alif with a shape that distinguishes it from all the letters: when 
you face it you will see it as an alif, but if you look at it from behind you will 


924 That is, increases their power to see. The expression is based on the Aristotelian notion 
that vision occurs as the result of a "visual ray" emitted by the eye. 

925 The words in brackets have been added by the Leiden editor to make sense of a difficult 
passage. 

926  Thatis, if you hold the page up to the light and look at the writing from the other side, you 
will see a mirror image of what you have written. “If you turn aside from it” seems to mean 
turning the writing go’. Although this will turn the Arabic letter alif (an upright stroke) 
into a b@ (a horizontal stroke, minus its distinguishing dot below), it will hardly turn an 
alif into the “earring” shape of nun. 
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see it as a bà", and if you turn aside from it you will see it as a nun or a ba^" 
(They said that) what is absent from its place is present in another place; and 
it is the same for colors, sounds, tastes, individuals, and garments. It is just as 
when you see a person from nearby as big but from afar as small: the closer one 
approaches, the bigger the person becomes in size, and the farther away one 
goes, the smaller the person becomes in one's eyes. | It is the same with a sound: 
from nearby it is heard as loud but soft from afar. Similarly for taste: if you taste 
a little of something, you find it only slightly sweet, but if you taste more of it, its 
taste [is very sweet].92” Similarly for touch: you tap something lightly and find 
it lukewarm, but then you touch it forcefully and find it hot. You see a shape 
from nearby as bulging??? and irregular, but when the beholder gains distance 
from it, he thinks that it is even and not irregular. They claimed that all things 
alternate according to balance and equilibrium and came close to adopting the 
ways of the Sophists.929 

Another group held that things are derived from four principles that have 
never ceased and will never cease; they were originated, and the world ap- 
peared from them. They are the four simple units: heat, cold, wetness, and 
dryness. They stand firm??? in themselves, not by intention, will, or volition. 

Another group held that the principles are four. They are the “mothers” of 
whatever is in the world; but with them there is a fifth, which has never ceased 
and will never cease organizing and combining them into a whole by will, 
volition, and wisdom. It combines their pairs into a whole, their products being 
generated from it and their contraries not abstaining from abiding one with the 
other; and this is knowledge.??! 

A group, adherents of the doctrine of substance—namely, the Aristote- 
lians—held that things are two things: substance and accident. Substance, 
in turn, can be divided into two divisions: living and lifeless. Its definition is 
the self-sufficient, and its differentiation is in the property, not the definition. 
Accident is of nine kinds. Among them is quantity, which is number, whose 
forms are four: volume, area, weight, and speech.?3? Next is quality, whose 


927 Filling the lacuna as suggested by Landberg, 38. 

928  Emending Mss thabita (firm, steady) to the graphically similar nabéa. 

929 Adopting the Leiden editor's suggested emendation (takhallaqi), rather than the Mss 
yahlifu (swear by). 

930 Reading with M tathbutu; ed. Leiden, tanbutu (they grow). 

931 Arabic al-'ilm (knowledge), in the sense of Greek àóyoç (organizing principle). 

932 The inclusion of speech (qawl) can be explained by reference to Aristotle, Categories, 4b, 
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forms are eight: generation and corruption, shape and form;?3? strength and 
weakness, disposition and habit. Next is relation, with its four forms: natural, 
artificial, preference, and affection. Next is “when,” which is that which occurs 
according to the moment; | by moment one means time. The forms of time are 
three: past, future, and enduring. Next is “where,” which is that which occurs 
according to place—the six directions: before, behind, above, below, right, and 
left. Next is possession, that is, ownership, and ownership takes (either of) two 
forms: external or internal. External means something like a slave, a house, 
furniture, and the like; internal means something like knowledge and wisdom. 
Next is posture, meaning the aspect of a thing, as when one says that so-and-so 
is standing, so-and-so is sitting, so-and-so is leaving, and so-and-so is coming. 
Next is actor, which takes two forms: either the actor acts by choice or acts by 
nature. That empowered with choice is like whatever is living, enduring, eating, 
and drinking. The actor by nature is like the movement of the four elements. 
Fire, for example, rises from the center to the height; [air rises,] though less 
than fire; earth (moves) from the height to the center, to the position most 
appropriate for it; and water (moves) from the height, though less than earth. 
Finally, there is the acted upon, that which receives the effect of what acts upon 
it, as if it were clay that the actor can render round, square, or of any (other) 
shape. 

These are the doctrines of the Greeks and of the Romans who came after 
them, the schools of their theologians,?** philosophers, sages, and speculative 
thinkers. 


where the category of quantity is first divided into discrete and continuous, with number 
and speech (Aóyoc) being given as examples of discrete quantities. Speech falls into this 
division, because all utterances can be divided into discrete syllables. Volume, area, and 
weight are examples of continuous quantities. Al-Ya‘qubi or his source has simplified 
Aristotle confusingly. 

933 Reading Ahilya for M and ed. Leiden Aila (device, ingenuity). Cf. Aristotle, Categories 10an, 
where the terms oyĝpa and popoh refer, respectively, to geometrical figure and to qualities 
such as straight and crooked. 

934 Arabic, mutakallimihim. In an Islamic context, mutakallim came to mean a speculative 
theologian, someone who discussed theological matters on the basis of reason, rather 
than relying on the text of the Quran or the transmitted traditions of the Prophet. In this 
context, the term perhaps refers to something more general. 
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The Roman Kings Who Became Christian 


The first of the Romans who became king and departed from the doctrine of 
Hellenism??5 to Christianity was Constantine. The reason was that, while he 
was fighting certain enemies, he saw in a dream as if spears had been sent 
down from heaven with crosses on them. When | he awoke in the morning, 
he mounted crosses on his spears; then he went into battle and was victorious. 
That was the reason for his becoming Christian. He supported the Christian 
religion and built churches. He assembled bishops from every town, in order 
to establish the Christian religion. It was their first assembly.?36 They gathered 
at Nicaea—three hundred and eighteen bishops and four patriarchs: the Patri- 
arch of Alexandria, the Patriarch of Rome, the Patriarch of Antioch, and the 
Patriarch of Constantinople. The reason Constantine assembled these men was 
that, after he had become a Christian and Christianity had settled in his heart, 
he wanted to acquire profound knowledge of it. He therefore compared??? the 
doctrines of its adherents and found that there were thirteen doctrines. Among 
them was the doctrine of those who held that Christ and his Mother were Gods. 
Another was the doctrine of those who held that his relation to the Father was 
like that of a flame of fire split off from another flame of fire without the first 
being diminished by the splitting off of the second. Another was the doctrine of 
those who held that he had become divine. Another was the doctrine of those 
who held that he had been made a servant. Another was the doctrine of those 
who, like Mani??? and his companions, held that his body had been a phantom. 
Another was the doctrine of those who held that he was the Word. Another was 
the doctrine of those who held that he was the Son. Another was the doctrine of 
those who held that he was an eternal spirit. Another was the doctrine of those 
who held that he was the son of Joseph. Another was the doctrine of those who 
held that he was one of the prophets. Another was the doctrine of those who 
held that he was divine and human. 


935 Arabic, al-Yunàniyya, a literal translation of Greek ‘EMyviopdc in its later sense of pagan- 
ism. 

936 Apparently al-Ya‘qabi, al-Mas'üdi (Murüj, 2:313 ff. [§ 736 ff.]), and al-Brrüni, Athar, 295-296, 
draw on a common source that listed six rather than the seven ecumenical councils that 
had taken place by the date of composition. 

937 Following the reading of M (ahdara); for this sense, see Dozy, Supplément, 1:298. Ed. Leiden 
has ahsa (he tallied). 

938 The mss read Matta (Matthew), but the doctrine described is that of Mani, the founder of 
Manichaeism. The two names are easily confused in Arabic script. 
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Constantine assembled three hundred and eighteen bishops and four patri- 
archs—there were no others at that time. The Patriarch of Alexandria held 
that Christ had been deified and had been created.9?9 Having assembled, they 
debated the matter with him, and they all reached a consensus that Christ 
had been born from the Father before creatures had come to be and that 
he was of the nature of the Father. They did not mention the Holy Spirit or 
determine whether he was creator or created, but they did agree that the Father 
was God and the Son was God from him.9^? Then they departed from Nicaea. 
Constantine reigned for fifty-five years.9^! 

Then Julian ruled for a single year. 

Then [...]94? ruled for a single year. In his days, the People of the Cave—they 
had died previously—reappeared after a long time. They were several persons 


939 This nicely represents the position of Arius, who was only a presbyter, not the patriarch 
of Alexandria. 

940 Although the creed approved at the Council of Nicaea in 325 did mention belief in the Holy 
Spirit, words asserting the divinity of the Holy Spirit were not added to the creed until the 
Second Ecumenical Council, held at Constantinople in 381, and were further elaborated 
at the Council of Chalcedon in 451. 

941 As Constantine reigned from 306 to 337, this figure is too long, even if one dates his 
reign from his appointment as tetrarch (assistant to the emperor of the East) in 293. Note 
that al-Ya‘qubi, presumably on the basis of another source, has already given the reign 
of Constantine as co-emperor with Maxentius as ten years (see above, 1165). The figure 
given by al-Mas'üdi, Murüj, 2:316 (8738), is the correct 31 years, although he mentions that 
others attribute to him a reign of 25 years. The figure of 55 years can be explained as the 
combined reign of Constantine and of his son and successor Constantius, both of whose 
names take the form Qustantin in Arabic. Al-Ya‘qubi omits any mention of Constantius, 
presumably because he assumed the two were the same person. Al-Mas‘idi, Murüj, 2:323 
(§ 744) gives the reign of Constantius as 24 years; so the two reigns total 55 years. The same 
chronology can be found in al-Birüni, Athar, 97. 

942 Here the Mss read Disüs or, perhaps, Dasyiis. This can hardly have arisen from miscopying 
of the name of Julian's successor, Jovian, who, in fact, ruled slightly less than a year. In 
any case, the placement of the incident of the People of the Cave in his reign points to 
Theodosius, during whose reign the cave of the seven sleepers of Ephesus (the Qur’anic 
"People of the Cave") was discovered, and the “sleepers,” who had entered the cave to 
escape persecution during the reign of Decius (mentioned above, 1165), emerged alive. 
Dasyüs is more likely to have arisen from omission of the first letters of Theodosius’ name 
in Arabic than from the Arabic form of Decius (Daqiyüs). (Al-Mas'üdi, Murüj, 2:325 [§ 746], 
however, gives the name of the emperor under whom they emerged as Awalans, that is, 
Valens.) Note that the form of the story assumed here implies not merely that the youths 
slept from the reign of Decius to that of Theodosius but that they fell asleep and died, to be 
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and a shepherd, and the shepherd's dog was with them. Their names were 
Maxilmina, Maratus, Sah Yuniyus, Natariyus, Dawas, Nawalis, Kanifartü, and 
Yunütur; the name of the shepherd was Malikha, and he was the owner of the 
dog, whose name was Qitmir9^? They came out after a hundred years—some 
say three hundred and nine—and sent one of their number with some dirhams 
to get them food, but the market folk did not recognize the type of his dirhams. 
They followed him until they arrived at the cave—the people had been in the 
dark about them. A mosque in which to pray was built by the cave. 

Then Valentinian ruled for four years.9?^^ 

Then Theodosius the Elder ruled. In his reign the second assembly of the 
Christians took place.?^5 One hundred fifty bishops and three patriarchs gath- 
ered in Constantinople for it; the Patriarch of Rome did not attend. They laid 
down the document of the creed and affirmed the Holy Spirit.?^9 The docu- 
ment of the creed that they laid down was: 

I believe in God, the One; the King” of everything; the Creator of the 
heavens and the earth, of what is seen and what is unseen; and in the Lord, the 
Christ, theSon of God, who was born before the ages; Light from Light; true God 


resurrected miraculously in the days of the latter ruler. See the article by Roberto Tottoli 
in Encyclopaedia of the Qur'an, s.v. Men of the Cave. 

943 The names must have given the copyist much difficulty; many of the letters are undotted, 
so the readings given here are conjectural. Another version of the names can be found 
in al-Tabani, Ta'rikh, 17777. In the translation by M. Perlmann, The History of al-Tabari, 
IV, 156, they appear as Maksimilina, Mahsimilina, Yamlikha, Martüs, Kasütünas, Birünas, 
Rasmünas, Batünas, and Qalüs. The textual notes of the Leiden edition of al-Tabari pro- 
vide references to possible Syriac sources for these names. In the Syriac tradition closest 
to al-Ya'qübi's account, they appear as Maximilianos, Iamlikha (= Iamblichos), Martel- 
los, Dionysios, Ioannis, Serapion, Ex(ak)ostodinos, and Antoninus. See Sebastian Brock, 
"Jacob of Sarug's Poem on the Sleepers of Ephesus,” 324—330. 

944 The name has been distorted in the manuscripts to "Albantiyanüus,' and the name of his 
successor, Valens, has been omitted. Al-Brrüni, Athdr, 95, lists Valentinian as ruling one 
year (probably an error for 11), succeeded by Valens, who ruled for fourteen years. 

945 That is, the Second Ecumenical Council, held in Constantinople in 381. 

946  Thatis, added an article to the creed affirming not simply belief in the Holy Spirit, which 
had been part of the creed affirmed at Nicaea in 325, but that the Holy Spirit was the 
third person of the Trinity: “the Lord and Giver of life, who proceeds from the Father, who 
with the Father and the Son together is worshipped and glorified, who spoke through the 
prophets.” 

947 Arabic, malik; perhaps to be read as malik (possessor), which would correspond more 
closely to the Greek navtoxpatopa. 
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[from true God |;?48 begotten, not created; of the nature of the Father; by whom 
everything came to be. For us men and for our salvation he descended from 
heaven; he became incarnate by the Holy Spirit and from the Virgin Mary, and 
became | man; he was crucified for us in the time of Pontius Pilate; he suffered 
and was buried; he rose in three days, as in the scriptures; he ascended into 
heaven, and sat down at the right of the Father; whose kingdom has no end.9*9 
[And in the Holy Spirit], the Lord, who is derived from the Father; in whom the 
prophets spoke.9?5? In one holy, apostolic Church of the disciples. I believe in 
one baptism for the forgiveness of sins and in the resurrection of the dead. 
Having excommunicated anyone who professed anything else, they de- 
parted from Constantinople. The reign of Theodosius was seventeen years.9°! 
His brother's son, Theodosius the Younger, and Valentinian ruled after 
him.?52 The third gathering of the Christians took place. They assembled in 
Ephesus, and two hundred bishops attended. Nestorius opposed them all. He 
held that Christ was two substances and two natures: God perfect in his sub- 
stance and his nature.?9? For the Father begot God; he did not beget a human 


948 Added by the Leiden editor; its omission may be due to the copyist's omission of text 
between two successive occurrences of the same word (homeoteleuton). 

949 The text in the Mss becomes defective at this point from the carelessness of a copyist. 
Having written “of the Father,” he skipped ahead to the word ishtaqqa ("split off, branched 
off, was derived from,” a free translation of éxnopevduevov, “proceeding from"), leaving 
out “whose kingdom has no end.” He realized his mistake and, without cancelling the 
misplaced word, wrote ^whose kingdom has no end." Then he left out the words, *and in 
the Holy Spirit," wrote “the Lord,” and omitted the phrase “the Giver of life" After writing 
“who is derived from the Father,” he omitted the words “who together with the Father and 
the Son is worshipped and glorified." 

950 Reading, with ed. Leiden, takallamat, rather than Mss tamallakat (took possession). 

951 The same figure is given in al-Mas'üdi, Murüj, 2:327 (§ 748), and in al-Birüni, Athdr, 95. In 
fact, his reign fell in parts of 17 calendar years, but he died on 17 January 395, a few days 
short of the beginning of the 17th year of his rule. 

952 Theodosius the Younger (grandson, not nephew of Theodosius the Elder) ruled from 
402 to 408 as co-emperor with Arcadius, and from 408 to 450 alone. Al-Ya‘qubi does 
not mention the intervening reign of Arcadius. Al-Mas'üdi's figure of 42 years in Murüj, 
2:329 (§ 750) for the reign of Theodosius 11 is accurate; al-Ya'qübi's figure of 27 years is 
wrong. Valentinian (if the reading is correct) would refer to the emperor of the West, 
Valentinian 111, who ruled from 425 to 455. 

953 The text seems to have been clumsily abbreviated at this point. One would expect some- 
thing like, *and man perfect in his substance and nature" The next word in the manu- 
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being; and the mother gave birth to a human being; she did not give birth 
to God. Cyril said to him: "If it is as you say, whoever worships Christ is an 
evildoer, because he will have worshipped both an eternal and a temporal; 
while whoever refrains from worshipping him has become an infidel, for he 
will have refrained from worshipping the Eternal, even as he has refrained from 
worshipping the temporal. And whoever worships the God, to the exclusion of 
the human being, is not worshipping Christ, because Christ is not entitled to be 
called Christ with regard to one of his aspects to the exclusion of the other.’ He 
upheld the necessity of this to those in attendance. [Opposed to him was |95* 
the Patriarch | of Antioch. Nestorius said, "The Patriarch of Antioch holds what 
I hold.”?55 Nestorius fled to the land of Iraq; and so the Nestorians came to be in 
Iraq, and, instead of the patriarch, they took as their head a catholicos. Those at 
the council dispersed on that result. The reign of Theodosius the Younger was 
twenty-seven years. 

Then Marcian became ruler. In his time the fourth assembly took place.956 
The reason for it was that Eutyches, the leader of the Jacobites, held that Christ 
was only one substance and only one nature.?5? He was condemned by the 
Christians. Six hundred and thirty bishops gathered in Constantinople.958 They 
disputed with Eutyches and said to him: “If Christ is, as you claim, one single 
nature, then the eternal nature is (the same as) the temporal nature; and if 
the eternal is of the temporal, then he who has never ceased to be is (the 
same as) he who once was not." He did not, however, retract his doctrine, so 
they anathematized him. He made his way to Egypt and Alexandria—he was a 
physician—and there he remained. The reign of Marcian was five years.959 

After him Leo and Anthemius ruled for seventeen years.96° 


scripts, fa-L-ibn (for the Son) may be a remnant of the original text. The Leiden editor 
emended it to fa-l-ab (for the Father). 

954 Added by the Leiden editor. 

955 The text has either been corrupted in translation or badly condensed from a more detailed 
source or, perhaps, both. 

956 The Fourth Ecumenical Council, held at Chalcedon, in Asia Minor, in 451. 

957 For “Eutyches,” the manuscripts read “Altarsiyus,” which the Leiden editor suggests reading 
as Thracius. However, the major historical exponent of what came to be known as the 
Monophysite position was Eutyches, and the name has been restored here. 

958 The council actually took place at Chalcedon. 

959 He actually reigned from 25 August 450 to 27 January 457. 

960 Leo the Thracian ruled the Eastern empire from 7 February 457 to 18 January 474; Anthem- 
ius ruled the Western empire from 12 April 467 to 1 July 472. 
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Then Zeno ruled for eighteen years.96! 

Then Anastasius ruled.?8? During his reign the fifth assembly of the Chris- 
tians took place.9?6? This was because certain leaders of the Christians held that 
Christ's body was a phantasm, not real.99* They assembled because of this and 
said, "If his body is a phantasm, his?65 action must be a phantasm, not real; but 
this is more like the doctrine of the Sophists than that of the Christians" Those 
who held this were cursed, and the Christians disavowed them. The reign of 


Anastasius was | twenty-seven years. 
[...]956 


Then Yustus 11 ruled for twenty-nine years. Muhammad, the Messenger of 
God— may God bless him and grant him peace—was born during his time.9?57 
Then Yustus 111 ruled for twenty years.968 


961 Al-Yaʻqūbī omits the ten-month reign of Leo 11 in 474, between the reigns of Leo rand Zeno. 
Al-Mas‘udi, Murüj, 2:330 (§ 752), mentions it, but al-Birüni omits it. Zeno the Isaurian 
ruled from 9 February 474 to 9 April 491. The more nearly correct 17 years for the length of 
his reign is given by al-Mas'üdi, Murüj, 2:330 (§ 752) and by al-Birüni, Athar, 95. 

962 Anastasius 1, who ruled from n April 491 to 9 July 518. Although the name is badly deformed 
at first (in M it looks like Astüs when it first appears), it is clearly written as Astasiyüs at 
the end of the paragraph. The text of al-Ya'qübi as preserved in the Mss is clearly defective 
here: first, the Fifth Ecumenical Council took place in 553, during the reign of Justinian, 
not that of Anastasius; second, al-Ya'qübi follows his account of this reign with accounts 
of "Yüstüs 11” and “Yustiis 111,” with no mention of a “Yustiis 1.” Historically, the emperors 
after Anastasius 1 were Justin 1 (518-527), Justinian 1 (527—565), and Justin 11 (565-578). 
Apparently, Justin 1 has been omitted (the Leiden editor marks a presumed lacuna before 
"Yustüs 11”), and the names of both Justinian and Justin have been rendered in Arabic as 
“Yustus.” Al-Mas'udi, Murüj, 2:331-332 (8 752—754) renders the sequence correctly. 

963 That is, the Fifth Ecumenical Council (Constantinople 11), which took place in 553. Al- 
Ya‘qubi’s dating is wrong, as the council took place during the reign of Justinian. 

964 Arabic, kana khaydlan ‘ala ghayri haqiqatin. The reference to "certain leaders of the 
Christians" (qawman min rwas@ al-nasara) might be a reference to the authors of the so- 
called Three Chapters condemned by the council (Theodore of Mopsuestia, Theodoret of 
Cyrrhus, and Ibas of Edessa). 

965 Or, "its" as the pronoun could refer either to Christ or to “body,” which is masculine 
in Arabic. It is unclear who these “sophists” were (if the Leiden editor's reading of al- 
süfista'iyya is correct; in M the letter f is given a second point, which makes it a q, so 
the original word may have been different). 

966 Lacuna inferred by the Leiden editor. 

967 If Yūsțūs 11 is Justinian 1, this would place Muhammad's birth before 565, which is early, 
as Islamic tradition says that he died in June 632, at the age of 63 (presumably lunar years, 
equal to 61.12 solar years), which implies a birth year of 570, in the reign of Justin 11. 

968  Thatis, Justin r1, ruled 565-578. 
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Then Tiberius ruled for four years.9° 

[...] In his days the sixth assembly of the Christians took place.9?7? This was 
because Cyrus of Alexandria had claimed that Christ was one will and one 
action. This, they said, was similar to what the Jacobites held.9??! They assem- 
bled for this and gave their assent to the patriarch of Rome—he had written a 
letter, but did not attend.?7? The Christians had no assembly afterward.?73 

[...] The reign of Heraclius and his son Constantine was thirty-two years.97* 

Then Constantine ruled for eighteen years.?75 

Then the Patriarch of Rome ruled for three years.?76 

Then Philippicus ruled for four years.97? 


969 That is, Tiberius 11, ruled September 578 to August 582. 

970 As the Sixth Ecumenical Council did not take place until 680-681, during the reign of 
Constantine Iv, one must assume a lacuna before these words, but the mention of the 
reign of Heraclius and Constantine (presumably Constantine 111) after the account of this 
council seems to indicate that the account of this council was at first a marginal note and 
was later copied into the text at the wrong place. 

971 “They said,” follows the reading of M; ed. Leiden has “he said." At issue was the so- 
called Monothelete doctrine, declared heretical at the council. It had been accepted and 
defended by Cyrus of Alexandria (died c. 640) as a way of bridging the gap between those 
who accepted the Chalcedonian doctrine of two natures (divine and human) united but 
distinct in Christ and the Monophysites (Jacobites), who held that the incarnate Christ 
had only one nature (divine and human). 

972 That is, Pope Agatho. 

973 Al-Ya‘qubi omits mention of the Seventh Ecumenical Council held at Nicaea in 787, 
probably because his source for the list of Roman rulers ends with Constantine v (ruled 
741 to 775). 

974 Although neither the Mss nor ed. Leiden indicate a lacuna before this sentence, stylistic 
grounds point to one, as the sentence conforms to the formula that al-Ya‘qubi uses at 
the end of each reign. Heraclius reigned from 5 October 610 to 1 February 641; his son 
Constantine 111, who had been co-emperor since 614, ruled after his father's death only 
until May 641. 

975 Itis not clear whether the reference is to Constans 11, whose regnal name was Constantine 
and who reigned from September 641 to September 668, or to Constantine Iv, who ruled 
from September 668 to September 685. The figure of 18 years suggests the latter. In any 
event, al-Ya/qübi's list of rulers becomes unreliable at this point. 

976 A possible reference to the reign of Leontius (695-698), although it is unclear why he 
should be called “Patriarch of Rome,” but for the resemblance of his name to that of Pope 
Leo 1 of Rome, whose doctrinal letter played an important role in the Council of Chalcedon 
in 451. 

977 The name has been badly distorted in transmission, but one can restore the reading of M 
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Then Leo and his son Constantine ruled for twenty-nine years.979 

The months of the Romans, on the basis of which they make their calcula- 
tions and fix their dates, are twelve. The first of them is Kanun 11, which they 
call Yanwaris (Ianuarius) in the Roman language.??? It is their New Year. These 
are the names of their months: Yanwaris (Ianuarius), which is Kanun 1; [Fab- 
raris]98° (Februarius), which is Shubat; [Martis]?8! (Martius), which is Adhar; 
Abrilis (Aprilis), which is Nisan; Mayus (Maius), which is Ayyar; [Jünis]?8? 
(Iunius), which is Haziran; [Jülis]?5? (Iulius), which is | Tammuz; Aghustus 
(Augustus), which is Ab; [Sittanbris]98+ (Septembris/September), which is Ay- 
lal; [Uktubris]?95 (Octobris/October), which is Tishrin [1]; [Nuwunbris |?86 (No- 
vembris/November), which is Tishrin 11; and [Dikimbris |?9? (Decembris/De- 
cember), which is Kanun 1. 

Their kingdom stretched from the Euphrates to Alexandria, all of which 
became part of the land of Islam, besides that part of the land of the Romans 
that remains in their hands until the present day. The greatest of their cities 
were al-Ruha?$ in the Jazira, in (the area called) Diyar Mudar; Antakiya,?8? 


to something like Fly.b.gh.rws. The reference would be to the reign of Philippicus from 
71 to 713. 

978 This must refer to the reigns of Leo 111 the Isaurian (March 717 to June 741) and his son 
Constantine v (June 741 to September 775), although the dates fit neither the individual 
reigns nor their combined total. 

979 Itis unclear whether by al-Rumiyya al-Ya‘qubi means Latin or Greek. In any case, the 
Greek month names for the Julian calendar were simply an adaptation of the Latin 
names, with minor adjustments for the phonetics of the Greek language. The translation 
therefore reproduces the Arabic form found in the manuscripts and adds the Latin form 
in parentheses. The names are then given in the form current among Syriac-speaking 
Christians, which became the normal way of referring to the Julian months in Arabic. 

980  Garbled by the copyist into something like Bilyds. The usual Arabic form, found for 
example in al-Birüni, Athar, has been substituted in the translation. 

981 Garbled into something like Narlis in the manuscripts. 

982 Written as Jülis (that is, Julius, July) in the mss, although the Syriac/Arabic name Haziran 
following it clearly refers to June. This miscopying has led to misidentifying the subse- 
quent months and duplication of October in the manuscripts. The translation corrects 
these mistakes, which are probably the fault of a copyist. 

983 Given as Aghustus because of the copyist's error. 

984 Given as Uktubris because of the copyist’s error. 

985 Given as N.b.w.s, presumably for something like Nuwunbris. 

986 Given as Ukbris, presumably for Uktubris. 

987 Truncated into Müris in the manuscripts. 

988 Ancient Edessa. 

989 Ancient Antioch. 
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where, in the Church of al-Qusyan, are the chair of Peter and the hand of John 
the son of Zacharia.99? It is the fourth see and great patriarchate.9??! Within the 
part of the Romans’ kingdom that came under Islam is the Jazira, including Har- 
ran; al-Ruha and all its dependencies; Balis;99? Sumaysat;??? Malatiya; Adana; 
Tarsus; the military district of Qinnasrin; al--Awasim??* and all its dependen- 
cies; the military district of Hims (the city of Hims was a noteworthy city in the 
kingdom of the Romans). Also, al-Ladhiqiyya, which is a dependency of Hims; 
the military district of Damascus (the Roman king's governors there were the 
Al Jafna, of the tribe of Ghassan); the military district of the Jordan, which also 
belonged to them and whose governors on behalf of the Roman king were from 
the Ghassanid AlJafna; and the military district of Palestine, with its dependen- 
cies. Also, Tinnis, Dimyat, and Alexandria. This was the exclusive kingdom of 
the Romans and became part of the land of Islam. 

Also theirs was territory beyond the pass,9% stretching toward the lands of 
the Slavs,?9?6 the Alans,997 and the Franks.998 

Among the famous, well-known cities in the land of the Romans are cities 
such as Rome, Nicaea, Constantinople, Amaseia,999 Kharshana, Qurra, Amo- 
rium, Sumalu, al-Qalamiyya, Selinus, Heracleia, Siqilliyya, Falatina, Antioch 


990 The Church of al-Qusyan is the Church of Cassianus, later known as the Church of St. 
Peter, which became the main church of Antioch, replacing the older cathedral that was 
destroyed by an earthquake in 588. It is unclear whether the chair (Arabic kursi) is to be 
interpreted as a physical relic—the parallel with the hand of John the Baptist suggests as 
much—or simply as a bishop's throne such as would be found in any cathedral church 
(the next part of the sentence suggests this interpretation). The church was supposedly 
on the site where the Apostle Peter restored the son of a certain King Qusyan to life. See 
Hugh Kennedy, "Antioch: from Byzantium to Islam,” in The City in Late Antiquity, 185-188. 

991 Thatis, following Rome, Constantinople, and Alexandria. 

992 Anowruined town in northern Syria on the west bank of the Euphrates. See the article by 
J. Sourdel-Thomine in £7?, s.v. Balis. 

993 Ancient Samosata; modern Turkish Samsat; see the article by C. P. Haase in £17, s.v. 
Sumaysat. 

994 Al-‘Awasim was the name of a series of frontier fortresses along the border between the 
caliphate and the Byzantine empire. See the article by M. Canard in £7?, s.v. al-‘Awasim. 

995 Arabic, al-darb; apparently referring to the Cilician Gates. 

996 Arabic, Saqaliba (sg. Saglabi) derives from a Greek form ZxAayvec, with an older form 
YAóoc derived from the self-designation of the Slavic peoples. See the article by P. 
B. Golden, P. Guichard, and Mohamed Meouak in £77, s.v. al-Sakàliba. 

997 An Iranian people of the northern Caucasus. 

998 Arabic, Ifranj, a general designation for people of western Europe. 

999 Modern Amasya, a provincial capital in north-central Turkey. 
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the Burnt, Dahirnata, | Moloe, Seleucia, Smyrna, Iconium, [...], [...], [...], and 
Salonica.1000 


The Kings of Persia 


Persia claims for its kings many things of the sort that cannot be accepted. 
These include physical excrescences, such as one person's having numerous 
mouths and eyes, another's having a face of copper and another's having on 
his shoulders two snakes that devoured men's brains. To certain persons they 
attribute great longevity or deny their death—and similar things that minds 
reject and that can be treated as vanities, jest, and unreal. Persians of intellect 
and knowledge, those of nobility and high family, their princes and their gentry, 
and people who transmit reliable accounts and possess education have never 
treated such things as real or true or affirmed them.100! 

We find that they date the kingdom of Persia only from the time of Ardashir 
Babakan.!??? According to them, their earliest kings, those of the first king- 
dom, which existed before Ardashir, were:903 Kayümarth, who ruled for sev- 
enty years; Ushhanj Fishdad, who ruled for forty years; Tahmürath, who ruled 


1000 The list of cities is badly copied, with most ofthe place names given in undotted script. 
Where the forms are too ambiguous to be read even conjecturally, we have inserted 
[s] 

1001 Unfortunately, al-Ya'qübi does not list his sources for Persian history, which consisted 
of Middle Persian works translated into Arabic, most of which do not survive in their 
original Persian or Arabic forms. The following works deal with the sources used 
by Arabic historians for reconstructing the history of pre-Islamic Iran: T. Nóldeke, 
Geschichte der Perser und Araber zur Zeit der Sasaniden (especially the “Einleitung,” 
xiii-xxviii); A. Christensen, L'Iran sous les Sassanides (especially the “Introduction,” 
59—74); and C. E. Bosworth, The History of al-Tabari, v (not only the introduction, but 
the extensive footnotes on individual reigns). 

1002 That is, from the reign of the founder of the Sasanian dynasty, Ardashir 1 (ruled 224- 
242). The meaning is not that the Persians were ignorant of earlier kings but that the 
Sasanians dated events from the accession of Ardashir. 

1003 Similar lists of the so-called Pishdadian and Kayanian kings may be found in al- 
Birüni, Athàr, 99 ff; al-Tabari, Ta'rikh, 1:17 (Jayümart), 147-149 (Jayümart), 154-155 
(Jayümart, Hoshank/Oshahanj Péshdadh), 170-172 (Oshahanj), 174-176 (Tahmürath), 
1793183 (Jamshéd, al-Dahhak), 201-21 (al-Dahhak, Fredün/Afridün), 226-230 (Fre- 
dün/Afrdün), 430-440 (Mantshihr, Afrasiyab), 528-535 (Afrasiyab, Zaw b. Tahmasb, 
Kayqubadh), 597-604 (Kay Kāwūs), 604-619 (Kaykhusraw, Luhrasb), 645 (Luhrasb), 
648-649 (Bishtasb), 675-683 (Bishtasb), 686—688 (Ardashir Bahman), 688-690 (Khu- 
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for thirty years; Jam Shad, who ruled for seven hundred years; al-Dahhak, 
who ruled for one thousand years; Afridun, who ruled for five hundred years; 
Manüjihr, who ruled for one hundred and twenty years; Afrasiyab, king of the 
Turks,!'^ who ruled for one hundred and twenty years; Zaw Tahmasb,!995 who 
ruled for five years; Kayqubadh, who ruled for one hundred years; Kay Kawüs, 
who ruled for one hundred and twenty years; Kay Khusraw,!0° who ruled for 
sixty years; Kay Luhrasb, who ruled for one hundred and twenty | years; Kay 
Bishtasb, who ruled for one hundred and twelve years; Kay Ardashir, who ruled 
for one hundred and twelve years; Khumani, daughter of Jihrazad,!??7 who 
ruled for thirty years; and Dara, son of Jihrazad, who ruled for twelve years. 
Alexander, who is called Dhu l-Qarnayn, slew him.10°8 Then the kingdom of 
Persia became divided and was ruled by kings called the Party Kings.!??? Their 
royal residence was located at Balkh. Genealogists assert that they were descen- 
dants of Gomer, son of Japheth, son of Noah. They followed the religion of the 
Sabians, venerating the sun, the moon, fire, and the seven stars; they were not 
Zoroastrians, but followed the ways of the Sabians.!?!? Their spoken and writ- 


mani, Dara/Darius); 692—701 (Dara/Darius); al-Mas'üdi, Murüj, 2305-132 (§ 530-556); 
and Ibn Qutayba, al-Ma arif (ed. Cairo), 652-667. 

1004 Sic, but cf. al-Mas'üdi, Murüj, 2:117-118 (§ 540): "Farasiyab's birthplace was in the land 
of the Turks, and therefore some authors of books and works of history, among others, 
have mistakenly alleged that he was a Turk.” 

1005 As emended by the Leiden editor, probably to be interpreted as "Zaw [son of] Tah- 
masb,” as in al-Mas'üdi, Murüj, 2:18 ($540). M has w.r.b.h.m.ā. Al-Birüni, Athar, 104, 
reads Zab and Garshasp, marking them as “the two companions,” and giving them a 
joint reign of five years. 

1006 As emended by the Leiden editor, in agreement with al-Birüni, who also gives Kay 
Khusraw a reign of 60 years. M reads Kay Jübin, best explained as a copyist's error. 

1007 That is, the daughter of Ardashir Bahman and Jihrazad; however, al-Tabari, Ta'rikh, 
1:689, gives Shahrazad (a variant of Jihrazad/Chihrazad, “of noble countenance") as 
the nickname of Khumani, and al-Ya/qübi's naming of Jihrazad as the mother of Dara 
seems to agree with this version. Note that Khumani (the form of her name in al- 
Ya'qübi and al-Tabari) appears as Humaya in al-Mas'üdi; the two forms can be read 
from the same (undotted) Arabic ductus. 

1008 Al-Ya‘qubi conflates Dara, son of Bahman, and Dara (Darius), son of Dara; the latter 
was killed by Alexander. Cf. al-Mas'üdi, Murüj, 2:129 (§ 553), and al-Birüni, Athar, 105. 

1009 Arabic, mulük al-tawa’if; other possible translations include “regional kings" or “petty 
princes.” Cf. al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 1:704ff., and al-Mas'üdi, Murti, 2332-138 (§ 557-562), 
both of whom devote considerable space to Iranian history in the Parthian/Arsacid 
period, between the death of Alexander and the rise of the Sasanian dynasty under 
Ardashir 1, who killed the last of the Arsacids in battle in 224. 

1010 That is, they were not Zoroastrians (Arabic, Majis, "Magians") but followed a form of 
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ten language was Syriac. Here is an illustration of the Syriac script.!?!! They had 
historical reports; these were recorded, but, as we have seen, most people reject 
them and consider them abhorrent; we have omitted them because our policy 
is to leave out everything abhorrent. 


The Second Kingdom: From Ardashir Babakan 


Ardashir became king.!?? He was the first of the Persian kings to profess the 
Zoroastrian religion.!° His royal residence was in Istakhr.!°!4 When one of the 
districts of Fars refused him obedience, he fought its people until he conquered 
it. He made his way to Isfahan, then to al-Ahwaz, and then to Maysan,!05 after 
which he returned to Fars. He made war on a king named Ardawan and killed 


astral religion similar to that of the so-called Sabians, later survivors of Hellenistic 
paganism at Harran in Syria. On the identity of the Sabi'ün, who are mentioned 
three times in the Quran, see the article in £7?, s.v. Sabi’. The assertion that the Party 
Kings were not Zoroastrians reflects Sasanian anti-Parthian propaganda branding the 
Parthians as unorthodox in religion and oversimplifies the historical record. 

1011 The surviving Mss omit this. 

1012 For an overview of the reign of Ardashir 1, the founder of the Sasanian dynasty, see 
A. Christensen, L’Iran sous les Sassanides, 84—96. Cf. al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 1:813—822 (trans. 
Bosworth, The History of al-Tabari, v, 2—22). For parallel Arabic accounts of this period 
of Iranian history, see al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 1:813-1067 (trans. Bosworth as The History of 
al-Tabari, v); al-Mas'üdi, Murüj, 2:151-2.41 (8 576—663); al-Dinawan, al-Akhbar al-tiwal, 
44—46; Ibn Qutayba, al-Ma rif, 653—667. 

1013 Arabic, awwalu mulüki l-fursi --mutamajjisa (the first of the “Magianizing” kings of 
the Persians). Historically, Ardashir was not the first Persian king to profess Zoroas- 
trianism; elements of what later became orthodox Zoroastrianism can be traced to 
Achaemenid times. It is correct that, under the Sasanians, the Zoroastrian clergy 
became a state-supported hierarchy; Zoroastrian scriptures and legal texts were codi- 
fied; orthodoxy was defined in contrast to doctrines branded as heresies; and noncon- 
formists were subjected to varying degrees of persecution. See the chapter on Zoroas- 
trianism as a state religion in A. Christensen, L’Iran sous les Sassanides, 141-178, and 
the article by Joseph Wiesehófer, in Encyclopedia Iranica, s.v. Ardasir. 

1014 A town in Fars province, now in ruins, north of the ancient capital of Persepolis. 
According to al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 1:814, Sasàn, the grandfather of Ardashir 1, was superin- 
tendent of the fire temple of the goddess Anahid in the town of Istakhr. See the article 
by M. Streck and G. C. Miles in £7? s.v. Istakhr. 

1015 A region on the lower Tigris, in southeastern Iraq. See the article by M. Streck and 
M. Morony in E72, s.v. Maysan. 
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him.!?!6 Ardashir received the title King of Kings (Shahanshah) and built a fire- 
temple at Ardashir Khurrah.!°!” Then he made his way to al-Jazira,!°!8 Armenia, 
and Azerbaijan, after which he made his way to the Sawadl?!? of Iraq and settled 
people there. Having made his way to Khurasan, he conquered some of its 
districts. After he had consolidated control of the land, he named his son Sabür 
heir apparent, crowned him, and styled him king. Ardashir died after a reign of 
fourteen years.1020 

Sabür!??! son of Ardashir became king. He raided the country of the Romans, 
conquered several of its provinces, and took many Romans prisoner. Then he 
built the city of Jundaysabur!??? and settled it with Roman prisoners. The chief 
of the Romans constructed for him the bridge over Tustar's river, whose width 
was a thousand cubits.!??3 It was in the days of Sabur son of Ardashir that Mani 
son of Hammad, the zindiq, appeared.!??^ He called on Sabür to profess dualism 


1016 At the Battle of Hurmuzjan, in 224, Ardashir killed the last reigning Arsacid, Ardawan 
(Artabanus). Cf. al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 1:818-819; al-Mas'üdi, Murüj, 2335 (8559) and 161 
(8585); al-Dinawan, al-Akhbar al-tiwal, 44. 

1017 The name means “Glory of Ardashir" The town, originally called Gur, is located south 
of Istakhr, at the location of modern Firüzabad. See the article by L. Lockhart in £1?, 
s.v. Firazabad. 

1018 That is, the northern part of Mesopotamia. 

1019 Sawad (literally, the black/dark lands) refers to the southern part of Mesopotamia. 

1020 The crowning of Sabür as heir apparent—indeed, as co-monarch— probably took 
place in 240, and Ardashir's death probably took place early in 242; see the article by 
Joseph Wiesehófer, in Encyclopedia Iranica, s.v. Arda&ir. 

1021 Middle Persian, Shapür: Shàpür 1, ruled 242—270; cf. al-Tabani, Ta’rikh, 1:822—831 (trans. 
Bosworth, The History of al-Tabari, v, 23-39); al-Mas'üdi, Murüj, 2363-166 (8 589—593); 
al-Dinawari, al-Akhbar al-tiwál, 48. 

1022 Middle Persian, Gondéshapur, in Khizistan. The city later became famous as a center 
of medical studies; cf. the article by Cl. Huart and Aydin Sayili in £1?, s.v. Gondéshapur. 

1023 Al-Ya‘qibi’s ra'is al-Rüm (the chief of the Romans) is ambiguous, but other accounts 
attribute the dam's construction explicitly to the Roman emperor Valerian, who was 
captured by the Persians in 260 and was set to work constructing the dam with Roman 
laborers; cf. al-Tabani, Ta’rikh, 1:827 (trans. Bosworth, The History of al-Tabari, v, 29-31); 
al-Dinawari, al-Akhbar al-tiwal, 49. 

1024 On the life and doctrines of Mani, the founder of the Manichaean religion, see the 
article by Werner Sundermann in Encyclopedia Iranica, s.v. Mani. The designation of 
Mani’s father as Hammad (if one can trust the reading) is unique to al-Ya‘qubi; other 
sources give Fattik/Fatak or some variation on it. The word zindiq, used later loosely 
for a believer in any of various heretical beliefs, here designates any follower of the 
teachings of Mani, that is, a Manichaean. See the article by F. C. De Blois in £7°, s.v. 
Zindik; and the article by C. E. Bosworth in £1, s.v. Mani b. Fattik. 
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and found fault with his religious beliefs. Sabür was swayed by him. 

Mani taught that the governor of the world is two—two eternal things, light 
and darkness, two creators: a creator of good and a creator of evil. Darkness and 
light, each in itself, is a name for five elements: color, taste, odor, touch, and 
sound. Both of them are all-hearing, all-seeing, and all-knowing. Everything 
good and beneficial springs from light; everything harmful and painful springs 
from darkness. They were originally unmixed, but then they became mixed, 
the proof of that being that form did not exist but then came to be.!025 It 
was the darkness that initiated admixture with light; they had been in mutual 
contact, like shadow and sunlight, the proof of that being the impossibility 
of the generation of something from nothing. Proof that it was darkness that 
initiated admixture with light is that, because darkness, by the admixture of 
obscurity with light, corrupts it, it is inconceivable that light should initiate 
the admixture, as light has good as its consequence. Proof that they are two 
eternals, good and evil, is that, because one finds that a single element does 
not generate two diverse actions—for example, fire, which is hot and burning, 
does not generate cooling, and that which generates cooling does not generate 
warming—therefore that which generates good does not generate evil, and 
that which generates evil does not generate good. Proof that they are two living 
and active entities is that good can be demonstrated to have an action and evil 
can be demonstrated | to have an action. 

Sabür assented to this doctrine of Mani's and enjoined the people of his 
kingdom to adopt it. This was grievous to them, so the sages of his kingdom 
assembled to turn Sabür away from it, but he would not do so. 

Mani composed books asserting dualism. Among the works he composed 
was the book that he titled The Treasure of the Living. In it he described the 
luminous purity and dark corruption in the soul, and he ascribed evil actions 
to the darkness. In another of his books, which he titled Shaburaqan,??6 he 
described the pure soul and the soul that has been contaminated by demons 
and defects. He made the firmament to be a plane, and he said that knowledge 
was atop a sloping mountain, over which the highest firmament turns. Another 
work was a book that he titled The Book of Guidance and Governance. There 
were also the twenty-two Gospels,!©2” to each of which he gave a letter of the 


1025 The translation of the second part of the sentence depends on a conjectural emenda- 
tion by the Leiden editor. 

1026 Middle Persian, Sabuhragan (The Book of Shàpür), named for the king to which it was 
dedicated. 

1027 Arabic, Injil; the manuscripts read “twelve,” but the reading has been emended here 
on the basis of what is known about the work, each chapter of which was labeled with 
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alphabet as a title. He mentioned prayer and the deeds that must be practiced 
for the salvation of the spirit. There were also The Book of Time;9?8 The Book 
of Secrets, in which he inveighed against the signs of the prophets; The Book of 
Giants; and many other books and treatises. 

Sabür continued to adhere to this doctrine for ten years or so. Then the 
Mobadh!??? came to him and said: "This man has corrupted your religion. 
Arrange a meeting between him and me, so that I can dispute him." Sabür 
brought the two together, and the Mobadh had the better of the argument. 
Sabur returned from dualism to the religion of the Magi and sought to kill Mani, 
who fled to India, where he remained until Sabür died. 

Hurmuz,!©° son of Sābūr, became king after Sabür. He was a courageous 
man. It was he who built the city of Ramhurmuz.!9?! He did not live long; his 
reign was only one year. 

Bahram,??2 son of Hurmuz, then became king. He was infatuated with 
slaves and entertainments. Manis disciples wrote to Mani, saying that a king 
tender in years and much preoccupied had come to the throne. So Mani came 
to the land of Fars; his activity became known and his whereabouts apparent. 
Bahram summoned him and questioned him about his activity, and Mani gave 
him an account. Bahram arranged a meeting between him and the Mobadh, 
and Mani disputed with him. Then the Mobadh said to him, “Let some lead be 
melted for me and for you and let it be poured on my stomach and on yours; 
whichever of us is unharmed is in possession of the truth.” Mani said, “This is 
a deed of darkness.” At this, Bahram ordered him to be imprisoned and said 
to him, “Tomorrow I will summon you and kill you in a way that no one has 


one of the twenty-two letters of the Aramaic alphabet. 

1028 Arabic, Kitab al-Dahr; this title is omitted in ed. Leiden. 

1029 That is, the chief priest of the Zoroastrian religion. 

1030 Better known by the Iranian form of his name as Hormizd 1, ruled 270-271; cf. al-Tabari, 
Ta’rikh, 1:831-833 (trans. Bosworth, The History of al-Tabari, v, 40-43); al-Mas'udi, 
Murüj, 2366 (8 593). 

1031 A town and district in Khüzistàn, in southwestern Persia, 55 miles southeast of Ahwaz 
and 65 miles south-southeast of Shüshtar, at the intersection of the roads from Ahwaz, 
Shüshtar, Isfahan, and Fars. See the article by V. Minorsky and C. E. Bosworth in £1’, s.v. 
Ram-Hurmuz. 

1032 That is, Bahram 1, reigned 271-274; cf. al-Tabani, Tarikh, 1:833—834 (trans. Bosworth, The 
History of al-Tabari, V, 43-45); al-Mas‘tdi, Murüj, 2367 (8594), al-Dinawari, al-Akhbar 
al-tiwal, 49. As Bosworth notes in his translation of al-Tabari, the Arabic sources, 
including al-Ya‘qubi, with the exception of one account in al-Mas'üdi, make Bahram 
I the son of Hurmuz (see Bosworth, 45, n. 134, and 48, n. 140), rather than the son of 
Sàbür, as is the consensus of modern historians. 
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ever been killed before you." Mani did not cease being flayed that night until 
his soul departed. In the morning, Bahram called for him, but they found that 
he had already died. Bahram ordered his head to be cut off and had his body 
stuffed with straw. He persecuted his adherents and killed a great number of 
them. Bahram son of Hurmuz reigned for three years. 

Then Bahram,!0?? son of Bahram, became king. He reigned for seventeen 
years. 

After him, his son, Bahràm,!??^ son of Bahram, son of Bahram, became king; 
he ruled for four years. 

Then his brother, Nars1,/935 son of Bahram, reigned for nine years. 

Then Hurmuz,!036 son of Narsi, reigned for nine years. A son was born to him, 
whom he named Sabür!??? and made heir apparent. Hurmuz died while Sabur 
was still an infant in the cradle. The people of his kingdom watched over him 
until he reached adolescence and young manhood. Then he displayed haugh- 
tiness and aggressiveness; he raided the country of the Arabs and stopped up 
their wells with earth. The king of the Romans, Julian, attacked him, aided by 
Arabs of all the tribes. The Arab tribes turned on Sabur as fast as they could and 
attacked him in his capital;938 he fled, leaving his kingdom vacant, so that his 
city and treasuries were plundered. | Then, however, a stray arrow killed Julian, 
king of the Romans. The Romans made Jovian king, and he made peace with 
Sabür. Sabür remained hostile to the Arabs: whenever he got hold of one of 


1033 That is, Bahram 11, reigned 274-291; cf. al-Taban, Ta’rikh, 1:834-835 (trans. Bosworth, 
The History of al-Tabari, v, 46); al-Mas'üdi, Murüj, 2:168-174 (8595-599). 

1034 That is, Bahram 111; his reign was probably much shorter than the four years attributed 
to him here. Bosworth, The History of al-Tabari, v, 47, n. 139, gives evidence that he 
reigned only four months, in the early part of 292, until he was deposed by his great- 
uncle Narsi; cf. also al-Mas'üdi, Murüj, 2:174 (8 600). 

1035 The pronoun in “his brother" is ambiguous. One might understand the text to mean 
that Narsi was the son of Bahram 11 and brother of Bahram 111, but the wording “son 
of Bahram" (without a further "son of Bahràm") might imply that Narsi was the son of 
Bahram I and brother of Bahram 11. This is how Bosworth understands the parallel text 
in al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 1:835 (trans. 48). The consensus of modern historians is that Narsi 
was in fact the son of Sabür 1, hence a brother of Bahram I. This would make him the 
great-uncle of Bahram 111. He reigned 292-302; see Bosworth, The History of al-Tabari, 
V, 48, n. 140; al-Mas'udi, Murüj, 2:174 (§ 600). 

1036 Hormizd 11, reigned 302-309; cf. al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 1:835-836 (trans. Bosworth, The 
History of al-Tabari, v, 49-50); al-Mas'udi, Murüj, 2274-175 (8 600). 

1037 That is, Shàpür 11, reigned 309-379; cf. al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 1:836—-846 (trans. Bosworth, 
The History of al-Tabari, v, 50-67); al-Mas'üdi, Murüj, 2275-188 (§ 601-611). 

1038 That is, Ctesiphon; cf. al-Dinawani, al-Akhbar al-tiwal, 51-52. 
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them, he dislocated the man’s shoulder.193? As a result, Sabür came to be called 
Dhu l-Aktaf (The Man of the Shoulders). He reigned for seventy-two years. 

Sabur’s brother, Ardashir!?^? son of Hurmuz, then became king. He con- 
ducted himself badly, killing their nobles and magnates, and he was therefore 
deposed, after he had reigned for four years. 

The Persians made Sabur, son of Sabur, king.!°4! The deposed Ardashir sub- 
mitted to him and offered him his obedience. A large tent collapsed upon Sābūr 
and killed him.!9^? He had reigned for five years. 

Bahram,94? son of Sabur, became king after Sabur. He wrote to the farthest 
reaches of the kingdom, promising the people justice, equity, and benevolence. 
He continued to rule for eleven years; then some men rebelled against him and 
killed him. 

Then Yazdajird, son of Sābūr, became king.!?^^ He was harsh, coarse, arro- 
gant, and ill-behaved—of little good and much evil—and he subjected people 
to the worst kind of abuse. Then a horse kicked him and killed him.1°45 He had 
reigned for twenty-one years. 

Then Bahram Jur, son of Yazdajird, became king.!°*6 He had grown up in the 
land of the Arabs: his father had sent him off to al-Nu‘man; the Arab women 


1039 Arabic, khala‘a katifahu, could mean either “dislocated his shoulder" or “pulled out the 
shoulder blade.” The parallel in al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 1:844 (naza'a aktaf rwasa'ihim, “tore 
out the shoulder blades of their leaders") points to the more gruesome interpretation. 

1040 Ardashir 11, son of Hormizd 11, reigned 379-383; cf. al-Tabani, Ta’rikh, 1:846 (trans. 
Bosworth, The History of al-Tabari, v, 67); al-Mas'udi, Murüj, 2389 (8 611). 

1041 That is, Shapür 111, son of Shāpūr 11, reigned 383-388; cf. al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 1:846 (trans. 
Bosworth, The History of al-Tabari, v, 68); al-Mas‘tdi, Murüj, 2389 (§ 611). 

1042 According to al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 1:846, this was no accident: “The great men of state and 
the members of noble houses cut the ropes ... and the tent fell down on top of him" 
(trans. Bosworth, The History of al-Tabari, v, 68). Cf. also al-Dinawari, al-Akhbar al-tiwal, 
53, which speaks of “treacherous men.” 

1043 That is, Bahram Iv, son of Shapür 11, reigned 388—399; cf. al-Tabani, Ta’rikh, 1:847 (trans. 
Bosworth, The History of al-Tabari, v, 69); al-Mas‘tdi, Murüj, 2:190 (§ 612). 

1044 That is, Yazdajird 1 (Middle Persian, Yazdgird), son of Shapur 111, reigned 399—420; cf. 
al-Tabani, Ta’rikh, 1:847-850; al-Mas‘tdi, Murüj, 2390 (§ 612). 

1045 In the parallel in al-Tabari, Ta'rikh, 1:850—851 (trans. Bosworth, The History of al-Tabari, 
V, 73), the horse is of supernatural character, sent by God in response to people’s 
complaints, to relieve the Persians of an unjust ruler, and disappears mysteriously after 
striking Yazdajird. 

1046 That is, Bahram v (reigned 420—438) surnamed Gor (wild ass), either in reference to his 
endurance or to his love of hunting. Cf. al-Tabari, Ta'rikh, 1:854-871 (trans. Bosworth, 
The History of al-Tabari, v, 82-106); al-Mas'üdi, Murüj, 2390-193 (8612-614). For a 
discussion of his name, see Bosworth, The History of al-Tabari, v, 81, n. 220. 
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suckled him, and he grew up to have a fine character!” After Yazdajird died, 
the Persians were loath to appoint any son of Yazdajird because of his bad 
ways. “As for his son Bahram,” they said, “he has grown up in the land of the 
Arabs, knowing nothing about kingship,’ so they decided to make someone 
else king.°48 Bahram then set out accompanied by the Arabs, and when he 
met the Persians, they were in awe of him. They took the king’s crown and the 
finery that kings wear, set them between two lions, and said to Bahram and 
to Kisra, “Whichever of you takes the crown and finery from between these 
two lions shall be king." They said | to Bahram, |...].!°49 So he took up a mace, 
advanced, beat the lions to death, and took the crown and the finery; so they 
submitted to him and gave him their obedience. He, for his part, promised them 
benevolence, and he wrote to the farthest reaches of the kingdom promising 
them the same and informing them of his justice and his intention to bring 
prosperity to the country. Al-Mundhir b. al-Nu‘man visited him, and Bahram 
raised his rank. Bahram was a man who loved amusement and neglected his 
subjects. Once he went in pursuit of animals and amusement and left his 
brother Narsi as his deputy over the kingdom. When Khaqan, the king of 
the Turks, learned what sort of man Bahram was, he became covetous of his 
kingdom and decided to march against him. When Bahram learned of this, 
he marched against Khaqan, killed him, and wrote to his subjects about the 
victory. Then one day he went out hunting, and while he was intent on pursuing 
a wild ass, his horse threw him into a place of deep mud and he died. He had 
ruled for nineteen years. 

Then Yazdajird, son of Bahram, became king; his reign was seventeen 
years.1050 This Yazdajird had two sons, one of whom was called Hurmuz and the 


1047 According to the parallels in al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 1:855, and al-Dinawani, al-Akhbar al- 
tiwal, 53, 57, Bahram Gor was educated in the Arabian desert by the Lakhmid ruler of 
al-Hira, al-Mundhir 1 (ruled c. 418—462), the son of al-Nu‘man 1 (ruled c. 400-418). But 
al-Ya'qübi's narrative, with its later detail of al-Mundhir's journey to Bahram’s court, 
seems equally plausible. 

1048 According to al-Tabani, Ta’rikh, 1:858, and al-Dinawari, al-Akhbar al-tiwal, 57, the man 
was named Kisra/Khusraw and belonged to a collateral branch of the Sasanian family. 
Al-Ya'qübi will mention the name shortly, without explanation. For a discussion of 
the succession crisis after the death of Yazdajird, see A. Christensen, L’Iran sous les 
Sassanides, 274-276. 

1049 Words appear to have been omitted. The parallel in al-Tabari is longer and contains a 
conversation between the Persians and Bahram. 

1050 That is, Yazdagird 11, ruled 438-457; cf. al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 1:871-872 (trans. Bosworth, 
The History of al-Tabari, v, 106—109); al-Mas‘tdi, Murüj, 2:193-194 ( § 615-616). 
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other Fayrüz.!05! Hurmuz seized the throne after his father's death; Fayrüz fled 
and reached the country of the Hephthalites.!09? He told their king his story and 
informed him of his brother's behavior and his injustice. The king provided him 
with an army, and Fayruz advanced with them; he fought his brother, killed him, 
scattered his forces, and became king. In his days the people suffered severe 
drought, lack of rain, and famine; the rivers and springs dried up. This contin- 
ued to be their condition for three years, but then the country revived. Fayrüz 
marched to the country of the Turks to do battle with their king. There had 
been peace between the Persians and the Turks; so, when Fayrüz approached 
the country, the king of the Turks sent him a message asking him to turn back, 
stressing the gravity of the breach of trust, but Fayrüz would not agree. So the 
king of the Turks dug a deep trench on account of him and caused it to be cov- 
ered. When Fayruz approached it, he deployed his army and rushed blindly 
toward it; so he, with all | his army, fell into that trench and died. The king of 
the Turks seized his possessions and took a sister of his. Fayrüz had reigned for 
twenty-seven years. 

When the Persians learned of the death of Fayrüz, it distressed them greatly. 
One of their leaders, a man named Sükhra, marched out with a well-equipped 
host, met the king of the Turks, did battle with him, and bested him. The king of 
the Turks sued for peace, offering to hand over to him everything he had seized 
of Fayrüz's treasures and to return his sister and those of his retinue [who were 
in his hands].1053 He did this, and Sukhra departed. 

Balash, son of Fayrüz, became king; his period of rule was four years.!054 

Then his brother Qubadh, son of Fayrüz, became king.!055 Being young in 
years, he left the management of the kingdom to Sukhra, but, when he came of 


1051 Respectively, Hurmuz (Hormizd) 111, ruled 457—459, and Fayrüz (Péroz) 1, ruled 459- 
484; cf. al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 1:872-880 (trans. Bosworth, The History of al-Tabari, v, 109- 
121); al-Mas'üdi, Murüj, 2:195 (8 617). 

1052 The Hephthalites (Arabic, al-Hayatila) were a steppe people from Mongolia, who 
settled along the Oxus during the fourth and fifth centuries and formed one, or perhaps 
several, powerful kingdoms. See the article by A. D. H. Bivar in £7’, s.v. Hayatila. See also 
the note on the parallel in al-Tabari provided by Bosworth in The History of al-Tabari, 
V, 107, n. 275. Cf. also, al-Dinawari, al-Akhbar al-tiwal, 60. 

1053 Addition by the Leiden editor. 

1054 Balash (Walash) apparently was the brother, not the son, of Fayrüz and ruled 484—488; 
see Bosworth, The History of al-Tabari, v, 126, for the evidence that he was deposed; 
al-Mas‘udi, Murüj, 2395 (§ 617). 

1055 That is, Qubadh (Kawad) 1, ruled 488—496, 498 or 499-531. In fact, he was the nephew 
of Balash; cf. al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 1:883-888 (trans. Bosworth, The History of al-Tabari, v, 
128-139); al-Mas'udi, Murüj, 2395 (8 617). 
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age and reached manhood, he became dissatisfied with Sukhra’s management, 
so he killed him and promoted Mihràn.!056 Later, the Persians deposed Qubadh, 
imprisoned him, and made his brother Jamasb, son of Fayruz, king.!057 Qubadh 
remained in prison, while his brother was king. Then a sister of Qubadh entered 
the prison; the prison warden confronted her, and she aroused his desire, but 
she said that she was menstruating. She went inside and stayed with Qubadh 
for a day. Then she wrapped him in a carpet and had it taken out on the 
shoulders of a strong young lad. Qubadh fled, intending to reach the king of 
the Hephthalites. When he reached Abarshahr95? he stopped and stayed with 
aman there. He asked the man to find him a woman, so the latter broughthim a 
slave girl. He lay with her, pleased with her beauty and grace. Then he made his 
way to the king of the Hephthalites and stayed with him fora year, and thelatter 
dispatched an army with him. When he returned to Abarshahr, he asked the 
man with whom he had stayed, *Howis that slave girl doing?" He brought her to 
him: she had given birth to a boy, the most beautiful boy imaginable. He named 
him Kisra Anushirwaàn.!?9? | Qubadh marched to his country, took control of 
the throne, and became very powerful. He raided the country of the Romans 
and established new provinces and districts. He made his son Anushirwan heir 
apparent: he summoned him, gave him the best of advice, and imparted to him 
everything he would need to know. The reign of Qubadh was forty-three years. 

Then Anushirwan, son of Qubadh, became king.!96? He wrote to the people 
of his kingdom, telling them of the death of Qubadh, promising to treat them 
benevolently, commanding them to do that which would bring them good for- 


1056 As corrected by ed. Leiden; the Mss read Bahram. Cf. al-Tabani, Ta’rikh, 1:885 (trans. 
Bosworth, The History of al-Tabari, v, 131), and al-Dinawari, al-Akhbar al-tiwal, 66. In al- 
Tabari, Mihran is the name of the man’s family: “At last, Qubadh became desirous of 
resuming power ... He wrote to Sabür of al-Rayy, [a man] from the house called Mihran, 
who was Supreme Commander of the Land, to come to him with the troops under his 
command" (al-Tabari, trans. Bosworth). The arrest and execution of Sükhra follow. 

1057 The interregnum of Jamasb (orJamasp) was in 496—498 or 499. According to al-Tabari, 
Ta'rikh, 1:885-887, and al-Dinawani, al-Akhbar al-tiwal, 67, Qubadh was deposed for 
favoring the doctrines of Mazdak, whom al-Ya‘qubi will mention shortly in connection 
with the reign of Anüshirwan. 

1058 That is, the region around Nishapiur, in central Khurasan. 

1059 The future Kisrà (Khusraw) 1, surnamed Anüshirwan (Middle Persian, Anoshag-ruwan, 
“of immortal soul"). The account in al-Dinawari, al-Akhbar al-tiwal, 67, locates this 


an” 


incident “in a village on the border of al-Ahwaz and Isfahan’ and identifies the mother 
of Kisra Anüshirwan not as a slave girl but as the daughter of a local notable (dihqan) 
with a pedigree going back to the legendary King Faridün. 


1060 That is, Kisra 1 Anüshirwan, reigned 531-579; cf. al-Tabani, Ta’rikh, 1:892-900, 958- 
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tune and enjoining them to obedience and loyal behavior. He pardoned certain 
men who had been hostile to him. He killed Mazdaq, who had commanded 
people to share their property and women equally among themselves,!06! and 
he killed Zaradusht!06? son of Khurrakan, because of the innovations he had 
introduced into Zoroastrianism;!063 he killed the followers of both men. He 
promoted the leading men of the monarchy and the nobility. He raided sev- 
eral countries that not been within the kingdom of the Persians, and he added 
them to his realm. There took place between him and Justinian, the king of the 
Romans [...].?6^ So Anüshirwan raided the country of the Romans, killing and 
taking prisoners, and he captured many cities in the Jazira and Syria, including 
Edessa, Manbij, Qinnasrin, the 'Awasim,!965 Aleppo, Antioch, Apamea, Emessa 
(Hims), and others. He was so pleased by Antioch that he built a city exactly like 
it, omitting nothing. Then he took the prisoners from Antioch and sent them 
to it; there was nothing they did not recognize.1066 

Anushirwan surveyed the land and levied taxes on it. He assessed every jarib 
of cropland according to its yield.!967 This custom continued to be followed as 


966 (trans. Bosworth, The History of al-Tabari, v, 146—162, 252—267); al-Mas'üdi, Murüj, 
2:196-2n (§ 618—632); A. Christensen, L’Iran sous les Sassanides, 363-440. 

1061 On the history of this religious movement, which had arisen during the previous reign 
and had enjoyed the favor of Qubadh, see the article by M. Guidi and M. Morony in £1?, 
s.v. Mazdak. Mazdak’s life and death formed the basis of a popular narrative in Middle 
Persian, the Mazdak-namagh, translated into Arabic; see A. Christensen, L’Iran sous 
les Sassanides, 68-69; 337—362. For a summary of more recent scholarship on Mazdak, 
see Bosworth, The History of al-Tabari, v, 132, n. 342. 

1062 According to al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 1:893 (trans. Bosworth, The History of al-Tabari, v, 148), 
this Zaradusht was the originator of the doctrines propagated by Mazdak. 

1063 Arabic, al-Majüsiyya (“the religion of the Magi"). 

1064 One or more words seem to have dropped out of the ss, although there is no visible 
lacuna. The parallel in al-Tabani, Ta'rikh, 1:958—960 (trans. Bosworth, The History of al- 
Tabari, V, 252-255), gives the background: The war began when the Byzantine client 
al-Harith b. Jabala raided the Persian client al-Mundhir b. Nu‘man, prompting an 
ultimatum from Anüshirwan to Justinian, followed by war lasting from 540 to 546. 

1065 The term designates what was later to become a frontier area between the caliphate 
and the Byzantine lands, roughly the area between Antioch and Manbij. Its use here is 
anachronistic. See the article by M. Canard in £1’, s.v. al--Awasim. 

1066 This town, located near the capital, Ctesiphon (al-Madz'in), came to be called al- 
Rümiyya because of the Greeks (Rum) settled there; cf. al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 1:959 (trans. 
Bosworth, The History of al-Tabari, v, 254—255); al-Dinawani, al-Akhbar al-tiwal, 70; al- 
Mas'üdi, Murüj, 2199-200 (8621); A. Christensen, L'Iran sous les Sassanides, 386—387. 

1067 The jarib was a standard measure of agricultural land, originally the area that could 
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long as the country remained prosperous. He installed as a salaried official over 
the bureau of soldiers a man whose decisiveness and resolution found favor 
with him, and he required his soldiers | to obtain the arms that were needed. He 
also set up, in similar fashion, the bureau of payments; the registers of names, 
equipment, and brands of mounts; and the bureau of army review.!068 

Anushirwan was noble, generous, and renowned for justice. No person asked 
a favor of him without his providing a response to him. Sayf b. Dhi Yazan!069 
journeyed to him and informed him that the Abyssinians had come to the land 
of Yemen and had conquered it; he himself had gone to Heraclius, the king 
of the Romans, but had not received from him what he desired. Anüshirwan 
therefore dispatched prison inmates with him by sea, appointing as their leader 
one of his senior army commanders, a brave and experienced man named 
Wahriz. The latter made his way to Yemen and succeeded in killing and destroy- 
ing the Abyssinians, and he shot and killed their king, Abraha. He stayed in the 
country and appointed Sayf b. Dhi Yazan king. 

Anüshirwan appointed his son Hurmuz heir apparent —Hurmuz's mother 
was the daughter of Khaqan, the king of the Turks—and wrote for Hurmuz a 
document in the form of a covenant. In it, he enjoined on him what behooves 
men of his station and gave him the best of counsels. He tested him and found 
him to be just as he desired; he responded to his every question with a correct 
answer and thanked him beautifully and graciously for his appointment.!070 
Anushirwan died after a reign of forty-eight years. 


be sown with one jarib (a measure of capacity) of seed. The term is still in use in Iran 
as a synonym of “hectare.” See the articles by C. E. Bosworth in £1’, s.v. Misaha; and by 
E. Ashtor in £7?, s.v. Makayil. According to al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 1:960—963 (trans. Bosworth, 
The History of al-Tabari, v, 255-262) and al-Dinawari, al-Akhbar al-tiwal, 72—73, the 
reform of the land tax was begun by Qubadh and completed by his son Anüshirwan 
after Qubadh's death. Cf. also al-Mas'üdi, Murüj, 2:204-205 (§ 627) for further details. 

1068 On these administrative arrangements, see the more elaborate account in al-Tabari, 
Ta'rikh, 1:963—964 (trans. Bosworth, The History of al-Tabari, v, 262—263), and al-Dina- 
wari, al-Akhbar al-tiwal, 74-75. 

1069 Sayf b. Dhi Yazan was a South Arabian leader of a revolt against Abyssinian domina- 
tion. Despite the fanciful legends and popular romance that developed around him 
(see the article by J.-P. Guillaume in £7? s.v. Sayf Ibn Dhi Yazan), he seems to have been 
a real historical figure, as the Yazan family appears in inscriptions and probably dom- 
inated all the Hadramawt and the Zufar coastlands. See C. E. Bosworth, The History of 
al-Tabari, v, 236, n. 585. Al-Ya‘qubi later includes more information about Sayf in his 
account of the kings of Yemen, ed. Leiden, 1:226-227. 

1070 Reading with M: wa-tashakkara wilayatahu. 
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Then Hurmuz, son of Anushirwan, became king.!°7 He read out to the 
people a general letter, promising justice, equity, pardon, and benevolence, 
and enjoining on them that which would bring benefits. At first he achieved 
victory and strength, conquering many cities, but then his enemies became 
emboldened against him and raided his country. His harshest enemy was 
Shàbah,!?7 king of the Turks, who advanced with | a huge army, entered 
Khurasan, and nearly took possession of it. The king of the Khazars advanced 
with armies and invaded Azerbaijan. Hurmuz became very distressed, fearing 
thathe might not have the strength to deal with the ruler of the Turks. Then one 
of his commanders, a man named Bihzad, came and told him that he had with 
him a knowledgeable man named Mihran Sitad [...].1°75 [...] And that Khatun, 
his wife,7* had asked what lay before them. He had told her that her daughter 
would bear to the king of the Persians a son who would accede to the kingship 
after his father; that the king of the Turks would advance against him with a 
great army; that he, in response, would send against him a person not of the 
nobility,/975 someone named Bahram Chubin, with an army detachment, and 


1071 That is, Hormizd tv, ruled 579-599; cf. al-Tabari, Ta'rikh, 1:988—-994 (trans. Bosworth, 
The History of al-Tabari, v, 295—305). Al-Dinawani, al-Akhbar al-tiwal, 77-80, gives what 
purports to be the full text of Hurmuz’s accession speech; cf. also al-Mas'üdi, Murüj, 
2:211 (§ 232). 

1072 As Bosworth notes in his translation of the parallel in al-Tabari ( The History of al-Tabari, 
V, 299, n. 701), the name Shabah is “dubious” and corresponds to no known Turkish 
leader of the time. Al-Dinawanri, al-Akhbar al-tiwal, 82, calls him Shahanshah (King of 
Kings). 

1073 The reading “Mihran Sitad” was conjectured by the Leiden editor on the basis of Fer- 
dowsi and Bal‘ami, from what in both Mss looks like A.m.b/y.r.?.f.s..d. The subsequent 
lacuna was also inferred by the Leiden editor, although the Mss show no break. The 
missing text must have included a reference to Khaqan, the king of the Turks, whose 
daughter, given in marriage to Kisra Anüshirwàn, became the mother of Hurmuz. 
Bihzad then reports a prophecy current among the Turks about how, in the days of the 
son (i.e., Hurmuz) born of Kisra and his Turkish wife, a hero named Bahràm Chübin 
would defeat the Turks. 

1074 That is, the wife the king of the Turks. 

1075 Arabic, laysa bi-l-nabih. This could also mean simply “not well-known.” According to al- 
Dinawari al-Akhbar al-tiwal, 82, however, Bahram Chübin was governor of Azerbaijan 
and Armenia at the time; and, according to al-Mas‘udi, Murüj, 2:213 ($653), he was 
military governor (marzuban) of Rayy, so hardly “not well-known.” On the varying 
portrayals of Bahram Chübin, see the note by C. E. Bosworth in The History of al-Tabari, 
V, 301, n. 706. A popular romance about him in Middle Persian, the Vahram Choben- 
namagh, was translated into Arabic and would have been available to al-Ya‘qubi; see 
A. Christensen, L’Iran sous les Sassanides, 69. 
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that he would kill that king and uproot his kingdom. When Hurmuz heard this, 
he was delighted. He inquired about Bahram Chübin and was told, "The only 
such person we know of is a man from al-Rayy who is now in Azerbaijan." So 
Hurmuz sent someone to him and had him brought; then he dispatched him 
against Shabah, king of the Turks, with twelve thousand fighters. But the chief 
mobadh said to Hurmuz: “How likely it is that he will win a victory! But in the tip 
of his eyebrow there is a sign of a defeat that he will inflict on your kingdom." 
An augur he had with him told him the same thing. Hurmuz therefore wrote 
to Bahram that he should turn back, but he did not. [Bahram] came upon 
Shabah in Herat, catching the latter off guard.!976 In Shabah's entourage there 
was a man whom Hurmuz had sent to deceive him, a man named Hurmuz 
Jarabzin; finally, Shabah was duped by him,!?7? and he departed from him. 
Shabah then sent out someone who learned | of Bahram's whereabouts and 
then returned to Shabah and informed him of Bahram’s situation. Shabah sent 
Bahram a message that he should retreat,!°’® but Bahram replied to him harshly 
and rudely and confronted him, having mustered his troops. Shabah, for his 
part, had soothsayers and sorcerers with him, and they were trying to confuse 
Bahraàm's men. Fighting was joined and slaughter raged among Shabah's men, 
until a great many of them were killed and they turned around in defeat. 
Bahram inflicted great carnage on them. He overtook Shabah, hurled a long 
spear at him, and killed him. He captured a sorcerer who had been with the 
ruler of the Turks; Bahràm wanted to spare him, so that he might be of use to 
him in his battles, but then he decided that it would be better to kill him. He 
wrote of the victory to Hurmuz, and the latter, delighted by it, sent letters far 
and wide to announce it. 

Afterward, [Barmudhah],!??? the son of Shabah, came out, and, having en- 
countered Bahram, fought him and attacked by night. There was heavy fighting 


1076 The details of the story are unclear from the abbreviated version in al-Ya‘qubi. The 
longer version in al-Dinawani, al-Akhbar al-tiwal, 83, is clearer. 

1077 The translation depends on emending the Mss reading (M, C) farra minhu (he fled 
from him) to ghurra minhu (he was duped by him). The version in al-Dinawari, al- 
Akhbar al-tiwdl, 83, states that that the mission of Hurmuz Jarabzin was intended to 
gain time by proposing peace terms favorable to the Turks at the very moment Bahram 
Chübin was advancing toward Herat. 

1078 The account in al-Dinawari, al-Akhbar al-tiwal, 83, has the king of the Turks invite 
Bahràm to come over to his side and tell Bahram that he will make him ruler of Iran. 

1079 The Mss at this point have only “the son of Shàbah" but refer, three sentences later, 
to *Barmüdhah [unpointed], the son of Shàbah." The name seems suspect, although 
al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 1:993 (similarly al-Mas'üdi, Murüj, 2:213 [ § 633]) has the same name. 
In al-Dinawari, al-Akhbar al-tiwál, 84, the name appears as Yaltagin (variant, Baltagin), 
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between them. Then Bahram attacked him by night, routed him, overtook 
him, and besieged him in a fortress. Barmüdhah son of Shabah asked for safe- 
conduct, on condition that it should come from Hurmuz, the king. Bahram 
wrote to Hurmuz, who agreed and wrote a letter of safe-conduct for him. He 
wrote to Bahram that he should send Barmüdhah on to him, so Barmüdhah, son 
of Shabah, left the fortress. Hurmuz, meanwhile, had dispatched certain men 
against!©8° Bahram Chübin. Barmüdhah made his way to Hurmuz; Hurmuz 
treated him with honor and kindness and seated him on the throne with 
him. Barmudhah told him of the great wealth and treasures that had come to 
Bahram and that Bahram had concealed them from the king's agents. Hurmuz's 
agents told him the same thing and that what Bahram had sent back was a 
small part of the whole. Hurmuz therefore wrote to Bahram, commanding him 
to send him whatever wealth he had in his possession.!9?! Taking umbrage at 
this, Bahram informed his troops; they | spoke of Hurmuz in the ugliest terms, 
and Bahram, with all his troops, renounced their allegiance to him. When word 
of this reached Hurmuz, he became worried and wrote to Bahram, apologizing 
to him and to his army for such behavior, but neither Bahràm nor his army 
accepted what Hurmuz said. Bahràm sent Hurmuz a basket containing knives 
with bent handles; as soon as Hurmuz saw them, he knew that Bahram had 
rebelled, and so he cut off the points of the knives and sent them back to him. 
Bahram, understanding what Hurmuz meant, sent a message to Khaqan, the 
king of the Turks, seeking a peace settlement with him and offering to restore 
to him all the land he had taken from his country. Bahram set out and made his 
way to al-Rayy. Then he contrived to sow strife between Hurmuz and his son, 
Kisra Abarwiz. Hurmuz was already suspicious of his son, having received word 
that certain men had incited him to rise against his father. Bahram therefore 
struck many dirhams, put the name of Kisra Abarwiz on them, sent them to 
the city of Hurmuz, and they became current in the hands of the people.!982 


which looks more Turkish, but, according to Bosworth (The History of al-Tabari, v, 302, 
n. 710), may be the invention of a later writer. 

1080 The translation follows the original reading of the manuscripts (ala); ed. Leiden 
emendis to ¿lā (to), but the sentence, as it stands, seems to be out of context. 

1081 Cf. the more colorful account of Hurmuz's insulting message to Bahram in al-Dinawari, 
al-Akhbar al-tiwal, 85. 

1082 Although the pronouns in al-Ya‘qubi’s version are ambiguous, the parallels in al-Dina- 
warni, al-Akhbar al-tiwal, 86, and al-Mas'udi, Murüj, 2:214 (8 634) make it clear that the 
dirhams were struck by Bahram, with the intention of persuading Hurmuz that his 
son had already arrogated to himself the royal prerogative of placing his name on the 
coinage. 
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When news of them reached Hurmuz, he became very distressed and decided 
to imprison his son, Kisra Abarwiz. When Abarwiz learned of this, he fled 
to Azerbaijan. All the high-ranking military officers!98? and grandees there 
joined him; they made an agreement with him and swore allegiance to him. 
Hurmuz sent an army under a man named Adhinjushnas against Bahram, but 
when the man had traveled part of the way, he was killed by a certain man 
from Khür!?8* whom Adhinjushnas had freed from prison and had attached to 
himself, and his forces dispersed. After Adhinjushnas was killed, the position 
of Hurmuz weakened. His troops became emboldened against him: they were 
angry with him and hated his regime. They wrote to his son Abarwiz, and the 
latter advanced with an army from Azerbaijan. They deposed Hurmuz and 
made Abarwiz king. Hurmuz was seized and imprisoned, and his eyes were 
put out. Hurmuz remained in prison for some days; then | his son came before 
him and spoke to him. Hurmuz said to him, “Kill whoever did this to me!” The 
administration of the kingdom had been taken over by Bindi and Bistam, the 
maternal uncles of Abarwiz.1985 The reign of Hurmuz was twelve years. 

When the position of Abarwiz became settled and he received word of 
Bahram Chübin's march against him, he set out with his army— Bindi and 
Bistam were with him—and confronted Bahram at al-Nahrawan.!986 Abarwiz 


1083 Arabic, maraziba (pl. of marzuban), from Middle Persian marzpan (frontier protector), 
used as the title of a military governor of a frontier province. Here it needs to be taken 
in a broader sense, as there can be no question of several governors of Azerbaijan. See 
the article by J. H. Kramers and M. Morony in £7, s.v. Marzpan. 

1084 Arabic, rajul khüri. The reading is uncertain, as the first letter, which is undotted, is 
ambiguous and could stand for initial ^ (undotted), j (dotted below), or kh (dotted 
above). Cf. the more complicated version in al-Dinawari, al-Akhbar al-tiwdl, 87. 

1085 The parallel in al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 1:993 (trans. Bosworth, The History of al-Tabari, v, 
303) states explicitly that Bindi (perhaps more correctly Bindūya) and Bistam had 
carried out the blinding of Hurmuz. According to the continuation of the account in 
al-Tabari (1:996 - trans. Bosworth, 307), Abarwiz delayed taking vengeance on the two 
men with the words (trans. Bosworth), "The rebel Bahram is threatening us from very 
near and has on his side courage and bravery; we do not at present have the power to 
stretch forth our hand against those who perpetrated what they did against you, but 
if God gives me the upper hand over the false-hearted one, then I shall act as your 
representative and the willing agent of your hand.” Cf. also al-Dinawani, al-Akhbar al- 
tiwal, 88, where Abarwiz is portrayed as slyly concealing from his father the fact that 
Bahram is advancing to restore Hurmuz. 

1086 A town and canal system in the lower Diyala region of Iraq, east of the Tigris. See the 
article by M. Morony in £12, s.v. al-Nahrawan. According to al-Mas'üdi, Murüj, 2:215 
(8653), the two armies faced off across the canal. 
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parlayed with him and impressed on him the gravity of his actions. Bahram 
replied in strong and coarse terms. Bahram's brother Kurduya!?97 was with 
Kisra Abarwiz, and Bahram joined him. Deserted by his troops and abandoned 
by his companions, Kisra fled. When he had traveled some distance, Bindi and 
Bistam, his maternal uncles, went back, killed his father Hurmuz, and then 
rejoined him along the way.!088 After his flight had continued for some time, 
his condition deteriorated, and he became very distressed and apprehensive. 
He sought food but found nothing but barley bread. Bahram’s cavalry overtook 
him, but his uncle Bindi used trickery and engineered his escape.198? Abarwiz 
made his way to al-Ruha, while Bindi was taken and brought before Bahram. 
Bahram imprisoned him, but he escaped from prison and made his way to 
Azerbaijan.!°9° Kisra reached al-Ruha, intending to go to Maurice,!??! the king 
of the Romans. The governor of al-Ruha detained him and wrote to Maurice, 
the king of the Romans, informing him that he had come to him seeking sup- 
port. The king of the Romans consulted with his companions about the matter: 
some of them advised that his request should not be granted, while others 
advised that it should.!092 The king of the Romans granted it; he gave Abar- 
wiz his daughter in marriage and dispatched a large army with him, imposing 
certain conditions on him, should his affair finish successfully.!09? Kisra sent 


1087 In the parallel in al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 1:997, and al-Dinawari, al-Akhbar al-tiwal, 9o, the 
name appears as Kurdi, perhaps for an original Gurdoy. Al-Dinawari makes him 
Bahram’s nephew. 

1088 The motive for their behavior is provided in al-Mas'üdi, Murüj, 2:218 (§ 637): Bindi 
and Bistam tell Abarwiz that they fear that Bahram Chübin might restore Hurmuz 
to the throne, despite his having been blinded, and might induce Hurmuz to appoint 
him commander and persuade the Roman king to send Abarwiz back to be punished. 
Abarwiz, out of piety, is said to have begged Bindi and Bistàm not to carry out their 
plan, but they do it nonetheless. 

1089 According to al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 1:998—-999 (trans. Bosworth, The History of al-Tabari, v, 
310), Bindi/Bindüya dressed himself in Abarwiz's armor, showed himself from the roof 
of a monastery to Bahram’s cavalry commander (confusingly also named Bahram, but 
distinguished by al-Dinawani, al-Akhbar al-tiwal, 91-93, as Bahram, son of Siyawush) 
and offered to surrender the next morning. The commander accepted the offer, and 
Abarwiz made his escape. 

1090 In the more detailed version in al-Dinawani, al-Akhbar al-tiwal, 94—95, Bindi's jailer, 
secretly loyal to Kisra Abarwiz, allows Bindi to escape, for which he pays with his life. 

1091 That is, the emperor Maurice, ruled 582-602. 

1092 Cf. the vivid portrayal of the scene in al-Dinawani, al-Akhbar al-tiwal, 96. 

1093 Al-Mas‘udi, Murüj, 2:221 (8 640), notes that these conditions included restoring Syria 
and Egypt (they had been conquered by Anüshirwan) to Roman rule. 
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Maurice three of his own companions, and he laid out for them all the condi- 
tions that he wished. He dispatched his daughter and the army, commanded 
by a brother of his named Theodosius, with whom there was a man | as valiant 
as a thousand men.!0% Having consummated his marriage with the daughter 
of the king of the Romans, Kisra marched his army to the region of Azerbaijan, 
where his uncle Bindi had already arrived. As soon as the latter knew of Kisra's 
presence, he joined him with a large army. When Bahram Chübin learned of 
the forces that had been amassed for Kisra, he sent letters to the latter's chief 
companions, telling them of the evil conduct of the Sasanian dynasty, describ- 
ing its behavior, king by king, and inviting them to go over to him. The letters fell 
into Kisra's hand before they reached the intended recipients, and Kisra wrote 
an exceedingly harsh reply on behalf of the intended recipients and sent the 
messenger back to Bahràm. Bahram advanced against them until he reached 
Azerbaijan and fought fiercely against him; the fighting took its toll on both 
sides. The Roman who was as valiant as a thousand men came forward and 
said to Kisra, "Where is this slave of yours who has wrested your kingdom from 
you, that I may kill him?" Kisra answered, “He is the one with the piebald horse." 
So he charged him. Bahram fell back but then turned against him, struck him 
with his sword, and cut him in two. Kisra laughed and said "Bravo!" whereupon 
the brother of the king of the Romans became angry and said, "Are you happy 
that our man has been killed?” “No,” replied Kisra, “but your companion asked 
me, ‘Where is the slave who has angered you and taken your kingdom?’ and I 
wanted him!% to know that the slave strikes several blows just like this, every 
day.” The fighting became so fierce that Kisra was put to flight and climbed a 
hill. He almost perished, but then his troops rallied. Bahram Chubin was routed 
and kept retreating, turning aside for nothing, heading toward the king of the 
Turks. 

When matters had stabilized for Kisra Abarwiz, he wrote about it to the 
lord of the Romans, and the king of the Romans presented him with two robes 
having crosses on them. Kisra Abarwiz wore them, so the Persians said that he 
had become a Christian. Furthermore, he wrote concerning the Christians that 
they should be honored, promoted, and treated generously; he told of what had 


1094 Arabic rajulun yajri majrā alfi rajulin (a man the equivalent of 1000 men) is a transla- 
tion of a Persian term for an especially valiant warrior, hazarmard (having the strength 
of 1000 men); the Persian word occurs in the parallel in al-Dinawani, al-Akhbar al-tiwal, 
96, where there are ten such men. See Bosworth’s note on the more detailed version of 
these events in The History of al-Tabari, v, 312, n. 731. 

1095 Following the apparent reading of M (an ya'lama); ed. Leiden, an ta'lama (you to 
know). 
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come to pass between himself | and the Roman in the way of defense, marriage 
alliance, and conciliation, and that no king before him had ever said this.!096 
However, Kisra’s maternal uncle Bindi attacked Theodosius, the brother of the 
king of the Romans, and beat him, so evil broke out. The brother of the king of 
the Romans said, “Either you hand over Bindi to me, or evil will return.” Kisra 
managed to placate him. 

Bahram Chubin arrived in the country of the Turks. Khaqan honored him 
and was generous to him. Khaqan had a brother named [...],997 whom Khaqan 
used to treat indulgently. Bahram saw this and said to Khagan, “How dare this 
man be so insolent to you?" The brother of Khaqan heard these words and 
challenged Bahram to a duel. Bahram said, "Whenever you wish, come forth!" 
Khaqan, the king of the Turks, gave his brother an arrow and Bahram an arrow, 
and sent them out to the open plain. Khaqan's brother shot at Bahram, hit 
him, and pierced his armor, but then Bahram shot him and killed him. Khaqan 
was happy that his brother had been killed, because the latter had defied him 
and because he feared him. Kisra, on the other hand, was terrified by Bahram 
Chubin’s being with Khaqan and feared that he would stir up evil against him. 
So he dispatched a Persian notable named Bahram Jarabzin, a powerful man 
among the Persians, with whom he sent presents to Khaqan, asking him to send 
Bahram Chübin to him. He commanded Jarabzin to use subtlety in the affair. 
The latter presented the gifts to Khàqan and mentioned the case of Bahram to 
him but did not get from him what he wanted.!°8 So he delicately approached 
Khaqan's wife Khātūn, gave her jewels and other goods, and made a request to 
her in the matter of Bahram. She sent one of her retainers, a man of resolution 
and boldness, and told him to make his way into Bahram Chubin’s presence 
and kill him. The man set out and asked to be admitted, but it was Bahram's 


1096 On the provisions of the peace treaty of autumn 591, see Bosworth, The History of 
al-Tabari, v, 315, n. 738. The phrase “and that no king before him had ever said this" 
(wa-lam yaqul hadha malikun min al-mulüki qablahu) may possibly be construed 
as meaning, “and he had never said, ‘This is a king, before him.” In any case, it is 
apparently a reference to the fact that Abarwiz agreed in the treaty to address Maurice 
in correspondence as king (Baotievc) rather than as caesar. 

1097 The name, written without dots in the manuscripts, is too ambiguous to read (b/t/th/ 
n/y, f/q, à, n, s). As ed. Leiden notes, Bal‘ami reads Bight, and Firdousī refers to 
Magqatüra, either of which could conceivably be traced to readings of the same ductus. 
Al-Dinawari, al-Akhbar al-tiwàl, 100-102, reads Bughawir and gives a more detailed 
rendition of the scene at the court of Khaqan and the duel. 

1098 Al-Dinawari, al-Akhbar al-tiwal, 103-104, gives a full report of Jarabzin's speech and 
Khaqan’s angry reply. 
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sleeping time, | and he was not admitted. So he said, "King Khaqan has sent 
me on an important matter,’ and he was admitted. Having come into Bahram's 
presence, he said, "The king has charged me with a message that I am to deliver 
to you in secret with no one else present." Bahram rose from his seat. The man 
approached as if to impart a secret to him and stabbed him with a dagger that 
he had with him under his arm. The Turk left in haste and mounted his horse. 
Bahram's companions entered and, seeing him in such a state, said: “O king, 
valiant lion, who has felled you? O towering mountain, who has demolished 
you?" He told them what had happened and wrote to Khaqan, telling him that 
he had neither loyalty nor gratitude. Bahram died and was carried to the tomb. 
As soon as Jarabzin learned of his death, he journeyed to Kisra and informed 
him. Kisra was delighted; he proclaimed the news in his kingdom and sent 
letters about it far and wide. 

After Bahram died, the king of the Turks sent a message to Bahram's wife Kur- 
diya and to his retainers, telling them of his grief and that he had killed every- 
one who had been a party to the murder of Bahram. He dispatched his own 
brother Natra!999 to them and wrote to Bahram Chübin's wife Kurdiya, saying 
that he would espouse her interests! and commanding her to marry Natra. 
Bahram’s wife Kurdiya, however, took [the troops] of her brother Kurdi!!?! and 
setout with her retainers and whoever had been with her heading for the coun- 
try of the Persians. Natra, the brother of Khaqan, overtook her, but she came out 
to meet him fully armed and said: ^I will marry only someone equal to Bahram 
in courage and strength. So come forward to fight me!” Khaqan's brother came 
forward. She killed him and continued on her way. 

Kisra had become angry with his maternal uncle Bindi and had put out 
his eyes, cut off his hands and feet, and crucified him alive for what he had 


1099 The vocalization of the name (r.t.r.a) is unknown. 

1100 Arabic, yarghabu fiha (literally, “was desirous of her"). For this meaning, see Dozy, 
Supplément, 1:538. 

1101 As the Leiden editor noted, the original account must have made it clear that Kurdiya 
was both sister and wife to Bahràm Chübin, such sibling marriages being permitted 
under Zoroastrian law. Some transmitter, scandalized by the custom, added the word 
“Kurdi,’ thereby attributing the army to Bahram's brother Kurdi. This is problematic 
for two reasons. First, the account in al-Tabani, Ta’rikh, 1:998, 1001, identifies Kurdiya as 
Bahram’s sister-and-wife (similarly in al-Dinawari, al-Akhbar al-tiwal, 105), and makes 
it clear that the troops she took were those of her brother-and-husband. Second, in al- 
Ya‘qubi’s version, there is an apparent inconsistency, in that Kurdiya soon will write 
a letter to her brother (apparently Kurdi) who is at Kisra's court. Indeed, in al-Tabari's 
version, Bahram’s brother Kurdi remains loyal to Kisra Abarwiz and thus would already 
be at court, where al-Ya'qübi's narrative will soon place him. 
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done to his father.!!? When Bindi's brother Bistam learned what Kisra had 
done to his brother, he threw off his allegiance to Kisra, went to | al-Rayy, 
and gathered troops. He received word that Bahram’s sister Kurdiya and his 
wifel!03 had arrived from the country of the Turks; he met with the two them 
and those who were with them; he denounced Kisra to them and told them 
of his treachery and wickedness. He asked the two of them to stay with him, 
together with their entourage, and that she!!4 should give herself in marriage 
to him; which she did, and she wrote to her brother Kurdi, informing him of 
this and asking him to obtain for her and her entourage a safe-conduct from 
Kisra. [Meanwhile, Kisra had learned]!!05 of Kurdiya’s going to al-Rayy with 
those of Bahram’s troops and retainers who were with her and of his uncle 
Bistam’s marriage to her [and] her residing with him. Kisra learned of this. He 
summoned her brother Kurdi and asked him to win her over by subtle means, 
so that she would kill Bistàm and come in order that he might marry her. Kurdi 
therefore sent his wife Abrakha!!96 to his sister Kurdiya to carry out what the 
king had mentioned to him. He conveyed to her letters of safe-conduct for her 
and those with her, sworn with the most binding of oaths. And so they killed 
her companions!!?? and attacked and killed Bistam. Kurdiya came to Kisra, who 
married her and gave her a high place. Kisra’s affairs stabilized, and his country 
became submissive. 

Then the Romans attacked Maurice, their king, killed him, and made some- 
one else king.!!?? Maurice's son came to Kisra, who dispatched an army with 
him. Then Maurice's son was killed, and Heraclius became king.!!?? He attacked 
Kisra's forces, killing and dispersing them, and pressed on against them, until 
he routed Kisra’s companion Shahrbaraz.!!? When his reign became strong, 


1102 For a more detailed account, see al-Dinawari, al-Akhbar al-tiwdl, 105-106. 

1103 Here assumed to be two persons, as shown by the dual forms of the verbs and pronouns 
in the Arabic. 

1104 That is, Bahram’s sister Kurdiya; the pronoun reverts to singular. 

1105 Conjecturally restored by the Leiden editor. 

1106 The vocalization of the name is uncertain. The more detailed parallel in al-Dinawari, 
al-Akhbar al-tiwal, 109, calls her only “his wife.” 

1107 Reading with M: fa-qatali ashabaha. The third letter of first word is ambiguous; ed. 
Leiden reads fa-gabilu ashabuha (her companions accepted), which is ungrammatical. 

1108 Maurice was murdered in 602, the fourteenth year of Kisra’s reign, according to al- 
Tabari, Ta’rikh, 11001-1002 (trans. Bosworth, The History of al-Tabari, v, 317). The “some- 
one else” is the Thracian centurion Phocas. 

1109 Heraclius became emperor in 610. 

1110 As corrected by ed. Leiden from M and C Shahriyar (the two names differ by only one 
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Kisra became tyrannical, oppressive, proud, unjust, and despotic; he took peo- 
ple's property and spilled blood. People hated him for the contempt he showed 
for them and his disdain for them. When the Persian grandees considered | 
the humiliation, affliction, and adversity they suffered at the hands of Kisra, 
they renounced their allegiance to him and brought in a son of his, named 
Shirüya, whom they made king. They brought him into the capital and pro- 
claimed Shirüya King of Kings (Shahanshah) and released from prison those 
whom Kisra had intended to kill. Kisra fled and entered an orchard belonging 
to him, but they seized him and imprisoned him. Then they said to Shirüya: “It 
is not right for (Kisra) Abarwiz to be alive. Kill him, or we will renounce our 
allegiance to you!” Shirtya therefore sent his father a harsh message, assailing 
him for his misdeeds and mentioning how badly he had treated the people of 
his kingdom and what had come to pass because of his evil conduct." Abar- 
wiz countered with a reply accusing Shirüya of weak judgment and ignorance. 
Shirüya then dispatched to him a man the hand of whose father Kisra Abar- 
wiz had cut off for no reason or offense, except that he had been told that the 
man's son would kill him; so he had cut off the hand of the man, who had been 
a member of his inner circle.!!? When the son entered Kisra’s presence, the lat- 
ter asked him what his name was. [...]!!? Kisra said to him, "Do as you have 
been commanded” So he struck him and killed him. Afterward, Shirüya had 
his father carried to the tomb and killed his killer. The reign of Kisra Abarwiz 
had lasted thirty-eight years.l!!4 

When Shiraya son of Abarwiz became king,!!5 he released whoever was 
in the prisons, married his father's wives, and wrongfully and unjustly killed 
seventeen of his brothers; so his reign did not go smoothly and his condition 
did not prosper. He became very ill and died after eight months.!!!6 


letter in undotted Arabic script) on the basis of al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 1:1002, and al-Mas'üdi, 
Murüj, 2:226 (8647); al-Dinawani, al-Akhbar al-tiwal, 11, however, also reads Shahriyar. 

1111 For a full text of Shirüya's letter, with Kisra's reply, see al-Dinawari, al-Akhbar al-tiwal, 
112-115. 

1112 For a longer version of the story, with the names of the father (Mardanshah) and the 
son (Mihr Hurmuz), see al-Tabari, Ta'rikh, 110581060 (trans. Bosworth, The History of 
al-Tabari, V, 395-398). 

1113 The Mss show no break, but the son's reply has been omitted. 

1114 That is, 590-628; on the chronology, see the article by James Howard-Johnston in 
Encyclopedia Iranica, s.v. Kosrow 11. 

1115 On the eight-month reign in 628 of Shirüya (Shéroe), whose regnal name was Qubadh 
(11), see al-Tabani, Ta’rikh, 13045-1061 (trans. Bosworth, The History of al-Tabari, v, 381- 
399). 

1116 That is, in 628; a plague, mentioned by al-Mas‘udi, Murüj, 2:232 (8 653), is said to have 
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The Persians made king a son of Shiruya, a child named Ardashir, and 
chose a man named Mih Adhar Jushnas to care for him and take charge of 
administering the kingdom.!!7 He administered it well and carried out the task 
in praiseworthy fashion, and the affairs of the realm ran smoothly. Shahrbaraz, 
who had been sent to fight the Romans, had, however, become a man of great 
importance, and he resented the position of | Mih Adhar Jushnas. He wrote to 
the Persians that they should send to him certain men whom he named, or 
he would come to do battle with them. When they did not do it, Shahrbaraz 
advanced on the capital with six thousand men, besieged its inhabitants, and 
fought them. Then he took thought and used a ruse to enter the city. He seized 
the Persian grandees, killed them, dishonored their women, and killed the king, 
Ardashir. Ardashir's reign had lasted a year and six months. 

Shahrbaraz seated himself on the throne and styled himself king. However, 
when the Persians considered what Shahbaraz had done, they found it outra- 
geous, and said, “Someone like this shall not rule over us.” So they attacked him, 
killed him, and dragged his corpse by the foot. 

Having killed Shahrbaraz, the Persians searched for a man of the royal 
house, but they found none, so they made Buran, daughter of Kisra, queen.!!!8 
She ruled well and spread justice and benevolence. She wrote to the ends of 
her kingdom, promising justice and benevolence and enjoining good beliefs, 
rectitude, and honesty. She made peace with the king of the Romans. Her reign 
lasted a year and four months. 

Then Azarmidukht, daughter of Kisrà, became queen."!9 Things went well 
for her. Farrukh Hurmuzd, the military governor (isbahbadh) of Khurasan, said 
to her: "Today I am the chief of all men and mainstay of the kingdom of Persia. 
Give yourself to me in marriage!" She said: "It is not right for a queen to give 
herself in marriage, but, if you wish to approach me, come to me by night" He 


raged in Iraq at the time, and, according to Ibn Qutayba, al-Ma'arif (ed. Cairo, 1960), 
665, Shirüya himself died of it. 

1117 That is, Ardashir 111, who ruled 628-629. According to al-Tabani, Ta'rikh, 11061, and 
al-Mas‘udi, Murüj, 2:233-234 (8 654), Ardashir was seven years old at the time of his 
accession. 

1118 Buran, the daughter of Kisra 11 Abarwiz, ruled 630—631. On the chronology, see the 
article by Marie Louise Chaumont in Encyclopedia Iranica, s.v. Boran. Note that al- 
Ya‘qubi’s account of the end of the Sasanian dynasty deliberately passes over details of 
the Arab conquest of Iraq, which was taking place at this time, postponing the account 
of it to his treatment of the early caliphate, starting at ed. Leiden, 2:141. 

1119 Reigned 631-632; cf. al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 11064-1065 (trans. Bosworth, The History of al- 
Tabari, v, 406—407). 
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agreed to this. She ordered the commander of her guard to lie in wait for him 
until he entered and then to kill him. When night fell, he came and entered. 
Catching sight of him, the commander of the guard asked, "Who are you?" He 
replied, “I am Farrukh Hurmuzd.” “And what,” he asked, “are you doing at such 
a time in a place that someone like you must not enter?" | So he struck him, 
killed him, and threw his body into the courtyard. When the people came in 
the morning, they found him slain and spread the news about him. His son 
Rustam—the man who later confronted Sa'd b. Abi Waqqas at (the battle of) al- 
Qadisiyya—was in Khurasan, but he came and killed Azarmidukht. Her reign 
had lasted six months. 

Then a descendant of Ardashir, son of Babak, a man named Kisra, son of 
Mihr Jushnas, became king. He had been invited to become king once before 
but had declined. His residence was in al-Ahwaz. Having been made king, he 
put on the crown and sat on the throne. They killed him a few days later; he 
had ruled for not even a month. 

The Persian grandees were at a loss for a member of the royal house to make 
king. Then they found a man named Firüz, a descendant of Anüshirwan on 
his mother's side,?? and they made him king, out of necessity. When he was 
seated to be crowned—he had a large head—he said, “How tight this crown 
is!" The Persian grandees augured evil from his words, so they killed him. 

A son of Kisrà named Farrukhzad Khusraw came forward; he had escaped 
to Nisibis when Shirüya went on his killing spree. He was crowned and became 
king. He was of noble character and reigned for a year. 

Then they found Yazdajird, son of Kisra, whose mother was a cupper with 
whom Kisra had lain; she had produced Yazdajird, but they had augured evil 
and had hidden him. Necessity now made them turn to him, so they brought 
him out, although their affairs were troubled and the leaders of his realm 
were inclined to reject him. After four years of his reign, Sa'd b. Abi Waqqas 
appeared before al-Qadisiyya, and he sent out Rustam against him.!?! Then the 
Muslims reached al-Mada’in, the capital, on the day of Nawruz,!7?? for which 
the Persians had prepared with all manner of dishes and beautiful decorations. 
The Persians were routed. Yazdajird fled, but the Muslims continued to pursue 


1120 Cf. al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 13066 (trans. Bosworth, The History of al-Tabari, v, 408): "He was 
the son of Saharbukht, daughter of Yazdandadh, son of Kisrà (1) Anüshirwan." 

1121 Al-Ya‘qubi defers details of the Muslim conquest of Iraq until his account of the 
caliphate of ‘Umar; see especially ed. Leiden, 2261-165. 

1122 The Persian New Year festival, falling at the vernal equinox. 
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him until they reached Marw. He entered a mill, but the owner of the mill killed 
him.!23 His reign, until he was killed, had lasted twenty years. 

The Persians used to venerate fires. They did not wash with water after 
relieving themselves, but only with oil.!2^ They did not put doors on their 
palaces; their only doors were curtains, with guards protecting them from 
men. They ate only to the accompaniment of zamzama, which means "faint 
speech."?5 They married their mothers, sisters, and daughters, thinking that 
this was a gift to them, a way of honoring them, and a way of drawing close 
to God in them.!26 They did not have bathhouses or privies. They venerated 
water, fire, the sun, the moon, and all the (other) luminaries. 

They reckoned the seasons by their months and their feast days. Autumn 
among them consisted of the months of Shahrivar, Mihr, and Abàn; winter 
consisted of Adhar, Day, and Bahman; spring consisted of Isfandarmudh, Far- 
vardin, and Ardibihisht; and summer consisted of Khurdadh, Tir, and Murdadh. 
In autumn they used to add five days that they called the days of Andargah; 
thus the year came to three hundred and sixty-five days, their months being 
thirty days. Their New Year is the day of Nawrüz, which is the first day of Far- 
vardin, which falls in Nisàn and Ayyar, when the sun has passed into Aries; it 
is the day of their greatest festival. The day of Mihrajan falls on the sixteenth 
day of the month of Mihr. Between Nawrüz and Mihrajan there are one hun- 
dred and seventy-five days: five months and twenty-five days. Mihrajan comes 
in Tishrin 11. 


1123 On the reign of Yazdajird 111, the last Sasanian ruler of Iran (reigned 632-651), see 
al-Tabari, Ta'rikh, 1:1067 (trans. Bosworth, The History of al-Tabari, v, 409-411); al- 
Dinawani, al-Akhbar al-tiwal, 148149; al-Mas'üdi, Murüj, 2:234 (§ 655). 

1124 Arabic tastanji refers specifically to washing the anus after defecation. The taboo on 
using water for this purpose accords with the Zoroastrian prohibition on polluting 
water. 

1125 Zamzama, an Arabic word meaning “a confused noise,” came to designate the intoning 
of Zoroastrian prayers and scriptures (“droning”). Zoroastrian priests observed ritual 
silence during meals, which were accompanied by the recitation of scriptures in a 
low tone. See the article by M. Morony in £1’, s.v. Madjüs, and the article in £1’, 
s.v. Zamzama. Curiously, the account in al-Mas'üdi, Murüj, 2108109 (§ 533) explains 
such mealtime silence medically, as a way of insuring proper digestion, and dates the 
custom to the days of Kayümarth. 

1126 On the question of such consanguineous marriages (Pahlavi xwedodah) and to what 
extent they were practiced outside royal and noble families and perhaps the clergy, 
see the article by P. O. Skjeerve in Encyclopedia Iranica, s.v. Marriage ii. Next-of-Kin 
Marriage in Zoroastrianism. 
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The Persians used to give a name to each of the days of their months. These 
are the ruzat. The first of them is Hurmuz; then Bahman, Ardibihisht, Shahrivar, 
Isfandarmudh, Khurdadh, Murdadh, Day-ba-Adhar, Adhar, Aban, Khar, Mah, 
Tir, | [Jush], Day-ba-Mihy, Mihr, Surüsh, Rashn, Farvardin, Bahram, Ram, Badh, 
Day-ba-Din, [Din], Ard, Ashtadh, Asman, Zamyadh, Marasfand, and Aniran."!27 

The doctrine held by the majority of them, as transmitted from Zoroaster, 
whom they claim was their prophet, is that the existence of Light eternally 
has never ceased; they give it the name Zurvan. He thought of Evil because 
of a slip on his part about which he (Zoroaster) taught them.!?$ Because the 
beautiful can change into the ugly and the fragrant into the malodorous, so 
the Eternal, according to them, is not immune to alteration and corruption in 
part, though not in its entirety. When the Eternal thought of Evil, he sighed 
deeply; that Sorrow emerged from within him and took shape before him. 
They call that Sorrow that took shape before the Eternal by the name of 
Ahriman; they also call Zurvan Hurmuz.!?? They say that Ahriman wanted to 
fight Hurmuz; Hurmuz, however, was loath to do so, lest he do evil, so he made 
peace with Ahriman on condition that he would make over to him the creation 
of everything harmful and corrupt.!3? They assert that they are two bodies and 
two spirits and that, between them, there is a gap of rancor, as the two of them 
can never meet. Hurmuz, they say, is Light, the maker of bodies and their spirits; 
Ahriman makes only that which is harmful in these substances, such as venom 
in reptiles, as well as rage, anger, disgust, malevolence, aggression, rancor, and 
fear in animals. Thus God is the maker of substances and of their permanent 
accidents.!!3! 


1127 The bracketed names, missing from the Mss, are supplied by the Leiden editor on the 
basis of other sources; see, for example, al-Birüni, Athdr, 44. On the significance of 
these names and logic behind the series, see A. Christensen, L'Iran sous les Sassanides, 
158-159. 

1128 The syntax of the Arabic is strained; the text may be unreliable. 

1129 Al-Ya'qübi's account here presents an essentially monotheistic version of Iranian reli- 
gion—Zurvan and Hurmuz are one and the same, eternal and good, while Ahriman, 
the power of evil, is a lesser emanation—as opposed to a dualistic doctrine that 
presents Hurmuz/Ahuramazda and Ahriman as coeternal. 

1130 Possibly, “that the creation of everything harmful and corrupt be made over to him.” 
The Arabic verb can be read as either active or passive. 

1131 That is, Hurmuz/Ahuramazda (here called simply God) is the maker of substances 
and their permanent accidents, while Ahriman is responsible for the evil affections 
(passions) that overcome the good nature of these substances. 
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At the beginning of the reign of Ardashir Babakan,!?? the residences of the 
Persian kings were in Istakhr, one of the districts of Fars. Afterward, the kings 
moved about until the reign of | Anüshirwan son of Qubadh, who settled at 
al-Mada'in, in the land of Iraq, which became the royal residence. Learned 
astrologers and physicians agreed that there was no healthier, better, and more 
temperate place than that site and the part of the region of Babylon near it. 

The provinces that the Persians ruled and where their authority held sway 
included the following: 

The districts of Khurasan: Naysabur, Herat, Marw, Marw al-Rud, al-Faryab, 
al-Talaqan, Balkh, Bukhara, Badhghis, Baward, Gharjistan, Tus, Sarakhs, and 
Jurjan. Over these districts was a governor whom they called the Ispahbadh 
of Khurasan. 

The districts of al-Jabal:!33 Tabaristan, al-Rayy, Qazwin, Zanjan, Qumm, 
Isbahan, Hamadhan, Nihawand, al-Dinawar, Hulwan, Masabadhan, Mihrajan- 
qadhaq, Shahrazür, al-Samaghan, and Adharbayjan. These districts had a mili- 
tary commander called the Ispahbadh of Adharbayjan. 

Kirman, and Fars and its districts:!?^ Istakhr, Shiraz, Arrajan, al-Nawbanda- 
jan, Jar, Kazarün, Fasa, Darabjird, Ardashir Khurra, and Sabür. 

Al-Ahwaz and its districts: Jundaysabur, al-Sus, Nahr Tira, Manadhir, Tustar, 
Idhaj, and Ràm Hurmuz. Over them was a military commander called the 
Ispahbadh of Fars. 

The districts of Iraq, which had forty-eight subdivisions on the Euphrates 
and the Tigris.!?5 The Euphrates watered Badurayya, al-Anbar, Bahrasir, al- 
Rumaqan, Upper al-Zab, Lower al-Zab, Middle al-Zab, Zandaward, Maysan, 
Katha, Nahr Durqit, Nahr Jawbar, Upper al-Fallüja, | Lower al-Falluja, Babil, 
Khutarniya, al-Jubba, al-Badat, al-Saylahin, Furat Baduqla, Sura, Barbisma, 


1132 The manuscripts here have Ardashir ibn (“son of") Babakan, which may have resulted 
from a copyist's error, as Babakan by itself means “son of Babak.” Al-Ya'qübi's earlier 
references to him have been correct in form. Curiously, al-Dinawani, in al-Akhbar al- 
tiwal, 44, has the same mistake, but immediately follows it with the correct genealogy: 
“He is Ardashir b. Babak b. Sasan the Younger ..." as in al-Tabari, Ta'rikh, 1:813. 

1133 Al-Jabal (the Mountain), occurring more frequently in the plural as al-Jibal (the Moun- 
tains), isa general term for the western part of Persia, corresponding roughly to ancient 
Media. See the article by C. E. Bosworth in Encyclopedia Iranica, s.v. Jebal. 

1134 Because all of the districts in the following list belong to Fars province, the list of 
districts for Kirman has apparently fallen out of the text. 

1135 “Subdivisions” translates Arabic tassuj, from Persian tasok (one-quarter), the regu- 
lar word for subdivisions of a Aura (here translated as “district”). See the article by 
M. Morony in £1’, s.v. Tassüdj. Note that al-Ya‘qubi’s list names only forty-seven sub- 
divisions. For other, more complete, listings see Ibn Qudama and Ibn Khurdadhbih. 
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Nahr al-Malik, Bàrüsma, and Nistar. The Tigris watered Nahr Buq, [Nahr 
Bin, ]!36 Buzurjsabur, Upper al-Radhan, Lower al-Radhan, al-Zabiyayn, al-Das- 
kara, Birazruz, Silsil, Mahrudh, Jalula, Upper al-Nahrawan, Middle al-Nahra- 
wan, Lower al-Nahrawan, Jazir, al-Mada’in, al-Bandanijin, Rustuqubadh, Abaz- 
qubadh, al-Mubarak, Baduraya, and Bakusaya. They have a fourth military com- 
mander called the Ispahbadh of the West. The last of the Persian outposts along 
the Euphrates was al-Anbar; then one reached the outposts of the Romans. 
Along the Tigris [...];"°7 then one reached the outposts of the Romans. How- 
ever, the Persians on occasion would enter Roman territory surreptitiously, 
while the Romans sometimes would enter Persian territory. 

The whole name applying to each king of the Persians was Kisra; and when 
they named him and mentioned him, they would say "Kisra Shahanshah,” 
meaning "King of Kings.”!!38 They called the vizier buzurj farmadar, meaning 
“the one in charge of affairs."!!3? They called the scholar who was in charge of 
the ordinances of their religion mobadh mobadhan, meaning “the scholar of 
scholars.”"4° The first of them to whom the name was applied was Zoroaster. 
They called the keeper of the fire the hirbadh. They called the secretary dabir- 
badh." They called the great one among them! the ispahbadh, meaning “the 
chief,” and the one | beneath him was the fadüsban, meaning “the repeller of 


1136 Supplied by the Leiden editor. 

1137 There is a lacuna in the text, although the Mss show no space. 

1138 Kisra was the Arabicized version of the proper name of two prominent rulers of the 
later Sasanian dynasty, Khusraw Anüshirwan and Khusraw Aparwiz. The Arabs came 
to treat the name in its Arabic form asa title held by every ruler of the dynasty, although 
there is no evidence that it was so used among the Persians. The title shahanshah 
(properly, shahan shah, king of kings) is indeed ancient and can be traced through 
the Sasanians and Arsacids back to the Achaemenids. See the articles in E7?, s.v. Kisra 
(M. Morony), and s.v. Shah “King,” and Shahanshah (F. C. de Blois). The most detailed 
examination of the Arabic historians' lists of Persian administrative titles may be found 
in A. Christensen, L'Iran sous les Sassanides, 265, 518-526. 

1139 Middle Persian vuzurg-framadhar (chief giver of commands). 

1140 Arabic alim al-‘ulam@ (chief scholar), the head of the Zoroastrian priesthood. The 
title mobadh derives from an older form magupat (ruler of magi). For the history of 
the term and the office, see the article by M. Guidi and M. Morony in £7, s.v. Mobadh. 

1141 The title dabirbadh means "chief secretary," an ordinary secretary being simply a dabir. 
For a history of the term, see the article by Ahmad Tafazzoli in Encyclopedia Iranica, 
s.v. Dabir. 

1142 The antecedent of the pronoun is unspecified. While it might refer to the subject of 
the sentence (that is, the Persians called the great one among themselves ...), it makes 
more sense as "the great one among military ranks." 
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enemies."!4? They called the head of a province the marzban. They called the 
head of districts the shahrij.!^* They called the masters of warfare and leaders 
of armies the asawira.!^5 They called the person in charge of the mazalim the 
shahrisht.!^9 And they called the head of the chancery the mardmarghadh.!^ 


The Kingdoms of the North 


[When Peleg, son of Eber, son of Shelah, son of Arpachshad, son of Shem, son 
of Noah, divided] the earth among the descendants of Noah, the children of 
Gomer, son of Tubal, [son of Japheth, son of Noah] went out traveling to the 
east.!48 A group of them, the children of Na'üma,!?? crossed toward the north, 


1143 The ispahbadh as military chief has already been mentioned. The term fadusban 
appears to go back to Pahlavi padgosban, of uncertain meaning. See the article by 
Mansour Shaki in Encyclopedia Iranica, s.v. Class System iii. In the Parthian and 
Sasanian Periods. 

1144 Pahlavi shahrig, apparently referring to a rank superior to that of dihqan; see A. Chris- 
tensen, L'Iran sous les Sassanides, 140. 

1145 Literally, “horsemen,” from an Arabic plural of suwar, a loanword from Middle Persian 
aswar, pl. aswaran (horsemen, cavalry). See the article by P. O. Skjaerve in Encyclopedia 
Iranica, s.v. Aswar. 

1146 Literally, “They called the master of the mazalim the shahrisht. The reference is clearly 
to a judicial office, but the exact meaning is unclear. The mazalim was an institution 
that took various shapes at various times in the Islamic world. It essentially was a 
system of justice outside the regular gadis’ courts and received petitions against official 
and unofficial abuses of power; cf. the article by J. S. Nielsen in £1?, s.v. Mazalim. The 
etymology and meaning of shahrisht are unclear. Christensen, who translated the term 
as "juges de paix" (L'Iran sous les Sassanides, 265, 300) added, “mais nous n' avons pas 
d'information sur l'activité et la compétence de ces fonctionnaires." 

1147 The title for the head of the chancery (dtwan) is certainly corrupt. The Leiden editor 
conjectured an original reading of al-mardmanbadh, but this does not correspond 
to any known title. A. Christensen, L’Iran sous les Sassanides, 524—525, referring to 
this passage, conjectured an original reading of Éran-àmàarkàr, “préposé comptable de 
l'empire" 

1148 The bracketed words were added by the Leiden editor. Parallel, al-Mas'üdi, Murüj, 1154 
($311). The translation follows the reading of M, fi strat al-mashriq, instead of the 
Leiden editor's emendation fi yusrat al-mashriq (to the left of the east). 

1149 Probably to be restored as Togarmah (cf. Genesis 10:3); in unpointed Arabic script, the 
two words could easily be confused. The association of Togarmah with peoples of the 
north goes back at least to Ezekiel 38:6 ("Togarmah of the north quarters"). Al-Mas'üdi, 
Murüj, 1154 (§ 311), has Ar%. 
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bearing left; they spread out in the country and became several kingdoms: the 
Burjan, the Daylam, the Tatur, the Taylasan, Jilan, Filan, the Alan, the Khazar, 
the Dudaniyya, and the Arman. The Khazars, who had taken over most the 
territory of Armenia, had a king called Khaqan; he had a deputy called Yazid 
Balash!5? in charge of al-Ran, Jurzan, al-Basfurrajan, and al-Sisajan. These 
districts were called Armenia Iv, which Qubadh, the king of the Persians, 
conquered. It came into the possession of Anüshirwan, up to the Alan Gates, a 
hundred farsakhs, containing three hundred and sixty cities. The Persians took 
possession of Bàb al-Abwab, Tabarsaran, and al-Balanjar; they built the city of 
Qaliqala and many other cities and settled them with people from Fars. Then | 
the Khazars retook what the Persians had taken from them, and it remained 
in their hands for a time. Then the Romans overcame them and installed over 
Armenia Iv a king named al-Mawriyan.!?! They divided into several fiefdoms, 
with each leader among them in his own fortress and stronghold. These are 
well-known kingdoms of theirs. 

Some of Gomer's descendants crossed Transoxiana; they spread out in the 
land and became different kingdoms and many nations.!5? Belonging to them 
are al-Khuttal, al-Ruwasan,!? al-Ushrisana, al-Sughd, al-Farghana, al-Shash, 
the Karluk Turks,!5^ the Tughuzghuz, the Kimak Turks,!55 and Tibet. Among 
the Turks there are groups that possess villages, cities, and fortresses. Others 
live in the high mountains and in the steppes, like the Bedouins; they have 
long hair, and their dwellings are felt tents. When they go on raids, one tent 
has twenty fighters. They shoot arrows and never miss. Their homes extend 
continuously from the first districts of Khurasan to the mountains of Tibet and 
the mountains of China. 


1150 The reading is conjectural. 

1151 This is the conjecture of the Leiden editor; the Mss have “al-Marzban.’ Al-Mawriyan 
would refer to Maurianus, the Byzantine commander of Armenia in 653/654. 

1152 More detailed parallel, probably from a common source, in al-Mas'üdi, Murüj, 1154 
($312). 

1153 Retaining the reading of the manuscripts, rather than the Leiden editor's emendation 
to al-Qawadiyan. Cf. Marquart, Éransahr, 304, and Minorsky, Hudiid, xxxi-xxxiii, 332, 
336, which identify the region as Ruwesan. It may be the same as the region of 
Rivsharan mentioned by Ibn Khurdadhbih, 36, 40, and by Yaqit, 2:171, or as Ravshar 
in al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 31875. 

1154 The manuscripts read al-Turk wa-Kharlukhiyya ("the Turks and the Karluks"), almost 
certainly a mistake for al-Turk al-Kharlukhiyya (“the Karluk Turks"). On this Turkish 
tribal group in Central Asia, see the article by C. E. Bosworth in £1’, s.v. Karluk. 

1155 On this early Turkish people living in western Siberia, see the article by C. E. Bosworth 
in EF’, s.v. Kimák. 
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AsforTibet, itisa large country, greater than China. Their kingdom is mighty; 
they are people of craftsmanship and wisdom, rivaling the craftsmanship of 
China. In their country there are gazelles whose navels are musk.!5$ They are 
idol worshippers and have fire temples. Their prowess is so great that nobody 
goes to war with them. 


The Kings of China!!5? 


Experienced transmitters, learned men, and others who have traveled to the 
land of China and lived there long enough to understand the affairs of the 
Chinese, to read their books, and to become acquainted with the accounts of 
their ancient authorities, | having seen (such information) in their books, heard 
itfrom their (oral) accounts, or (observed it) written over the gates of their cities 
and on the temples of their idols and inscribed in gold on stone, have stated that 
the first to rule China was Sayin" son of Ba'ür son of Yaraj son of 'Amür!*? son 
of Japheth son of Noah son of Lamech.!!6? He had built a ship!!8! in imitation of 


1156 Musk, a secretion from a scent gland located between the genitals and the navel of 
male musk deer, was exported from Tibet and used in perfumes. See the article by 
A. Dietrich in ET’, s.v. Misk. 

1157 For another early Arabic description of China, see al-Mas'üdi, Murüj, 1154-173 (§ 3u- 
355). This section of al-Ya'qübi's text has been translated and compared to al-Mas'üdi, 
without commentary, in G. Ferrand, “Les relations de la Chine avec le golfe Persique 
avant I’ hégire, in Mélanges Gaudefroy-Demombynes, 131-140. As Ferrand indicates, al- 
Ya'qübi and al-Mas'üdi had a common source for some of their information. A general 
introduction to the subject of Islamic writers and China can be found in the article by 
C. E. Bosworth, M. Hartmann, and R. Israeli in £72, s.v. al-Sin. 

1158 | ALYa'qübi (or his source) has provided China (al-Sin in Arabic) with an eponymous 
first ruler (al-Sa'in). Previous examples of similar etymologies include the derivation of 
the Arabic name for the Greeks (al-Yunaniyyun) from their purported ancestor Yunan 
(ed. Leiden 1161) and of the name of the Romans (al-Rum) from an ancestor Rum 
(1164). Below (1:210), the first ruler of Egypt (Misr in Arabic) is named Misr. In fact, 
the Arabic name for China (al-Sin) resembles the name of the Ch'in dynasty, which 
ruled from 221 to 206 BCE. See Minorsky, Hudüd al- alam, 237, n. 3. 

1159 Perhaps to be read Ghamür, for Gomer, as above, ed. Leiden, 133. 

1160 Here as elsewhere when discussing ethnic origins, al-Ya'qübi is concerned to trace their 
genealogy back to Noah, the point being that as all of humanity apart from the family 
of Noah was drowned in the flood, all the peoples of the world can be traced back to 
his dispersed descendants. 

1161 Arabic, fulk. The choice of this term, rather than the more common term for ship 
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Noah’s ship, and accompanied by many of his children and kinsmen he set sail 
and crossed the sea. When he came to a certain place of which he approved, he 
settled there and called it al-Sin, naming it after himself. He had many offspring 
and his descendants multiplied. They adhered to the religion of his people, and 
his dynasty continued without interruption for 300 years.!!62 

One of these (kings) was 'Arün,! 869? who erected buildings and practiced 
craftsmanship. He initiated the custom of building gilded temples and set 
within them an image of his father, placing it in the place of honor of the 
temple. Whenever he entered, he prostrated himself before that image to 
venerate the image of his father. Sayin had a name whose meaning in Arabic is 
Son of Heaven.!!6^ It was beginning in this time that idols were worshipped in 
China. The reign of ‘Arun lasted 140 years.!!65 

Another of them was 'Ayir,!66 who traveled the length and breadth of China, 
built great cities, and erected domed temples of bamboo!’ and gilded copper. 
He made an image of his father from gold, crowned with a diadem of gems, lead, 
and inlaid copper. All the people of his kingdom, in the cities and countryside, 
adopted this image, saying, "The subjects must make an image of a king who 
ruled them from heaven and dealt justly with them.” The reign of ‘Ayir lasted 
130 years. 


(safina) is significant as being the word used for ship generally in the Quran and 
specifically for Noah’s ark, e.g. Quran 7:64. See Donner, Narratives of Islamic Origins, 
57-60. 

1162 Cf. al-Mas‘tdi, Murüj, 1:156 (§ 316), where the story of the eponymous founder of China 
is not given and where the first king to rule in the Chinese capital (Yansü in al-Mas'üdi's 
rendering) is given the otherwise unattested name Nastartas (vocalization and reading 
uncertain). 

1163 Al-Ya'qübi now jumps to the T'ang dynasty (r. 618—907 CE) and several rulers on whom 
he has found information. Unfortunately, the Arabic transmission of the names is so 
ambiguous and defective that it is impossible to assign them to particular Chinese 
rulers. 

1164 Arabic, Ibn al-Sam@. 

1165 The corresponding king in al-Mas'üdi, Murüj, 1156-157 (8 316), named 'Awün or 'Arün, 
is given a reign of 250 years. 

1166 The reading is uncertain, as the ductus in M is undotted. The corresponding name in 
al-Mas'üdi, Murüj, 1157 (8 317), is 'Aythadün (vocalization uncertain), which Pellat, the 
editor of al-Mas'üdi (see 7:433 of his edition) conjectured was originally Ghan-thay- 
din, standing for Ghwáng Tai T'ong (r. 627-649, modern transliteration Taizong). 

1167 Following M: al-khayzuran. The Leiden editor conjectured an original reading of al- 

jandalat, “stones.” 
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Another of them was 'Aynàn,! 68 who wronged the people of his kingdom 
with foul chastisement and expelled them to islands in the sea. They used to go | 
from those islands to places where there were fruits for them to eat, but where 
they also found wild animals. Eventually they became friendly with the animals 
and the latter became friendly with them; they would ravish the animals and 
sometimes the animals would ravish their women, so that misshapen creatures 
arose among them. The first generation died out, and then one generation after 
another came and went; knowledge of their original languages faded away, and 
they began to speak something incomprehensible. In the islands from which 
one crosses over to the land of China this phenomenon was extremely pro- 
nounced, and many peoples (speaking different languages emerged). ‘Aynan 
was given a name whose meaning in Arabic is "He of Evil Constitution." His 
reign lasted 100 years. 

Another of them was Kharabat,!6? who came to power when he was of a 
young age. Then he grew older and more experienced, his authority increased, 
and he became a good ruler. He sent an embassy representing him to Babylonia 
and those parts ofthe land of the Romans adjoining it to familiarize themselves 
with its traditions of wisdom and craftsmanship. He sent with them samples 
of the crafts of China, the silken garments and other things made there, and 
such devices!!7? and other items as had been brought from (adjoining) lands, 
and ordered them to bring back to him every craft and novelty from Babylonia 
and the land of the Romans and to familiarize themselves with the laws of the 
people's religion. This was the first time that the goods of China entered the 
land of Iraq and adjoining lands and merchants set out across the Sea of China 
for trade. Much impressed by the elegant Chinese wares brought to them, the 
kings built ships and used them to engage in trade. That was the first time that 
merchants entered China. The reign of Kharabat lasted 60 years. 

Another of them was Tutal."! The people of China say that on the gates of 
their cities they found it written that no king like him had ever ruled them. 


1168 Sic M. The corresponding name al-Mas'uüdi, Murüj, 1157 (8318), is given as ‘Aythanan 
(vocalization uncertain), which Pellat identified with Hinen-T'ong (r. 713-756). 

1169 Al-Mas‘udi, Murüj, 1157-158 (8319), gives the name as Haratan (vocalization uncer- 
tain) and describes his expedition to the west—in al-Mas'üdi's account a naval expe- 
dition. Pellat identified him with Mou-T'ong (r. 821-825). 

1170 Arabic, al-alat. Sic ed. Leiden, emending on the basis of the parallel in al-Mas‘tidi; M 
reads al-afaq, “the horizons,’ which is problematical. 

1171 According to al-Mas'üdi, Murüj, 1158-160 (8 320-323), Tütal (the reading is uncertain) 
was the son of the previous ruler and reigned 150 years. Similar events are assigned to 
his reign. 
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They regarded him with such affection as they had never bestowed on any 
other king. It was he who established for them every | tradition they follow in 
their religious rites, social customs, crafts, laws, and precepts. His reign lasted 
78 years. When he died, the people continued to weep for him for a long time 
and to carry him on thrones of gold and carts of silver. Then they prepared 
aloes, ambergris, sandalwood, and other aromatics for him, set them alight, 
and cast him into the flames. His retainers even began to throw themselves 
into the fire because of their grief for him and their loyalty to him. This became 
a custom among them. They placed his image on their dinars, which they call 
al-kawnah,!?? and images of him were also placed over the entrances to their 
homes. 

The land of China is an expansive one. One who wishes to travel to China 
crosses seven seas, each of which has a color, odor, fish, and wind not to be 
found in the sea that follows it.!7? The first of these seas is the Sea of Persia, !!7* 
which one travels beginning at Siraf. Its terminal point is Ra’s al-Jumjuma,!”5 
which is a strait where divers fish for pearls. The second sea, which begins at 
Ra's al-Jumjuma, is called Larawi.!!76 It is a great sea; in it lie the islands of the 
Waqwaq'!" and other Zanj peoples, and on those islands there are kings. This 
sea can be navigated only by the stars.""”8 It has enormous fish, and concerning 


1172 In M the word is undotted. The reading is uncertain. 

1173 On the route described here, see Kennedy, Historical Atlas, map 60; also al-Mas‘tdi, 
Murüj, 1156 (8 315), where it is stated that it took three months to reach China by sea. 

1174 Arabic, Bahr Faris, here meaning the Persian Gulf, though the term could also refer 
to the Indian Ocean. The port of Siraf lay on the coast of Fars province, some 200km 
south of Büshahr, near the modern village of Tahiri. See the article by C. E. Bosworth 
in EF, s.v. Siraf. 

1175 Arabic for 'Cape of the Skull" This appears to be the reading of M (though undotted) 
and it is the reading of al-Mas'üdi, Murüj, 1:177 (8362); ed. Leiden reads Ra's al-Jumha. 
Neither name corresponds to an attested name, although clearly the Strait of Hormuz 
is meant. The pearl beds lie about 300 to 400 km to the southwest. 

1176 That is, the Arabian Sea. Cf. al-Sirafi, Akhbar al-Sin wa-l-Hind, 29-30; al-Mas'üdi, Murüj, 
1177-179 (§ 362-367); al-Ramhurmuzi, Aja'ib al-Hind, 229 (Excursus A). 

1177 . Waqwaq was an island or group of islands said to be inhabited by a dark-skinned 
people (Zanj is one of the names for blacks). Many candidates have been proposed 
off the coast of Africa and in the Indian Ocean. Al-Ya'qübi may have the Maldives in 
mind. See the article by F. Viré in E1?, s.v. Wakwak. 

1178 The point is that the direct route across the Arabian Sea to the Malibar coast of 
southern India crosses the high seas, where there are no landmarks to establish one's 
bearings. Ships often preferred to "coast," sailing close to shore just at the horizon as 
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it there are many amazing stories of things beyond description.!!7? Then comes 
the third sea, which is called Harkand.!8? In it lies the island of Sarandib,!!8! 
which has gemstone,!82 rubies, and other precious (stones). In this sea lie 
islands that are ruled by princes, who in turn are ruled by a king. On the islands 
in this sea there is bamboo and cane.!!83 The fourth sea is called Kalah Bar,!84 
a shallow sea in which there are enormous serpents. Sometimes even ships 
sailing with the wind are wrecked in this sea. In it lie islands on which camphor 
trees grow. The fifth sea is called Salahit; it is a vast sea | about which many 
amazing stories are told.!55 The sixth sea is called Kardanj and receives much 
rain.!86 The seventh sea is called the Sankhay!!?7 Sea and also Kanjala, i.e., the 
Sea of China.!5? It can only be traversed on a south wind. Then (mariners) 


seen from shore to avoid being seen by pirates, and hopping from port to port. See 
Udovitch, Time, the Sea and Society, 541—545; Conrad, "Islam and the Sea,’ 133. 

1179 See, e.g., al-Sirafi, Akhbar al-Sin wa-l-Hind, 39; al-Ramhurmuzi, Aja'ib al-Hind, passim. 

1180 That is, the Bay of Bengal. For possible derivations of the Arabic name, see R. Hartmann 
in EI’, s.v. Bahr al-Hind. See also al-Sirafi, Akhbar al-Sin wa-l-Hind, 30—34. 

1181 That is, Ceylon. The Arabic name is derived ultimately from Sanskrit Simhaladvipa 
(Ceylon Island). See the article by C. E. Bosworth in E/’, s.v. Sarandib. 

1182 Arabic, al-jawhar, here probably ivory. 

1183 Arabic, qaná, the material used to make long spears, which in Arabic are called qanat, 
from the material from which they were made. 

1184 The Andaman Sea. Cf. al-Sirafi, Akhbar al-Sin wa-l-Hind, 37; al-Mas'üdi, Murüj, 1:181- 
182 ($374); al-Ramhurmuzi, Aja'ib al-Hind, 255-262 (Excursus B). The western coast of 
the Malay Peninsula was a staging and trading region marking the midpoint on the 
route between China and the Middle East. Al-Mas'üdi (Murüj, 1166 [§ 336]) explains 
that traders from Iraq, Iran, and Oman routinely continued on to China; the Chinese, 
on the other hand, conducted their business on the Malay coast and then returned, 
though in earlier times they had proceeded to the Persian Gulf, landing at such ports as 
Siraf, al-Ubulla, and Basra. The merchant Sulayman confirms that Chinese ships were 
being loaded in Siraf in his time (al-Sirafi, Akhbar al-Sin wa-l-Hind, 35). 

1185 The Malacca Strait, between Sumatra and the Malay Peninsula. Al-Ya‘qubi seems to 
have confused this body of water with the Andaman Sea, since it is the latter that is 
quite expansive, and the former that could be said to be shallow (literally, “it has little 
water”). 

1186 This toponym often refers to the Gulf of Thailand, but al-Ya‘qubi seems to have in mind 
the southern reaches of the South China Sea. Cf. al-Mas‘tidi, Murüj, 1182 (8 375), where 
this sea is called Bahr Kanduranj. 

1187 Following the reading M (undotted) and al-Mas‘idi, Murüj, 1177 (8 361). Pellat, in his 
index (Murüj, 6: 430) sees the word as reflecting Chinese Tchang-Khai. Ed. Leiden, 
seeing it as a variant of the next name, points it as Sanja or Sanjay. 

1188 That is, the South China Sea. See al-Sirafi, Akhbar al-Sin wa-l-Hind, 38. 
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come to a freshwater sea!!®9 that has military garrisons and populated regions, 
and finally they reach the city of Khanfu.!?0 

One who wishes to travel to China overland proceeds by the Balkh River and 
crosses the lands of Soghdia, Farghana, al-Shash,!?! and Tibet until he reaches 
China.!!?2 

The king resides in a palace of his, living in seclusion. His chief of security, 
the chief of his tax affairs, the chief of his military guard, and the chief of his 
information office are eunuchs; in fact, most of his retainers are eunuchs and 
are very trustworthy.!?? The tax revenue comes from a capitation tax that they 
levy on every adult male on a per capita basis, because they allow no man not 
to have a trade: if someone is unable to work because of illness or old age, they 
maintain him from the king's purse. They revere their dead and grieve for them 
forlong periods. Their punishment for most crimes is death: they execute liars, 
thieves, and adulterers, except if they belong to a circle of eminent individuals. 
If someone accuses any tax official!?* of acting unjustly and the accusation 
against him is proven to be true, that official is executed; otherwise, the one 
who accused him, if he has deliberately lied, is executed.!95 

China has three land frontiers and one by sea. The first frontier is with the 
Turks and Tughuzghuz,!?6 with whom they were always waging wars; then they 


1189 That is, the estuary of the Pearl River, leading from the sites of modern Hong Kong 
and Macau to the city of Guangzhou (Canton). According to al-Mas'üdi, Murüj, 1163- 
164 (8 329), it took six days to sail from the sea up this estuary to Canton. Cf. al-Sirafi, 
Akhbar al-Sin wa-l-Hind, 60; and Ibn Battüta, Travels (trans. Beckingham), 4:894. 

1190 The Arabic name resembles closely the Chinese Guangzhou (Canton). On the Arabs' 
knowledge of this city see al-Sirafi, Akhbar al-Sin wa-l-Hind, 36. 

1191 Al-Shash is the Arabic name for Tashkent and the surrounding area. See the article by 
W. Barthold et al. in £7?, s.v. Tashkent. 

1192 On the overland route to China, see Albert Herrmann, Die alten Seidenstrassen zwi- 
schen China und Syrien, 77-116; Christoph Baumer, Southern Silk Road: In the Footsteps 
of Sir Aurel Stein and Sven Hedin. As can be seen here, al-Ya'qübi seems to have had 
almost no information about overland travel to China. From Baghdad the usual route 
would have been the much faster (and less expensive) maritime route down the Tigris 
to the Persian Gulf, and then by sea to China. But cf. al-Mas‘udi, Murüj, 1186 (8 385), 
where he says that in Balkh he met an old man who had visited China many times and 
had never traveled by sea. 

1193 Cf. al-Sirafi, Akhbar al-Sin wa-l-Hind, 64; al-Mas'üdi, Murüj, 1367 (8337). 

1194 Emending to read, amil min al-‘ummal. M reads, ‘amil al-'ummal, “the chief of the tax 
officials." Ed. Leiden has ‘amil al-a‘mal, perhaps to be rendered “the governor,’ or more 
generally any government official. 

1195 Cf. al-Sirafi, Akhbar al-Sin wa-l-Hind, 52-53, 54, 62. 

1196 Arabic, Tughuzghuz, from Turkish Tokuz Oghuz (Nine Oghuz), originally a group of 
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agreed on terms of peace and confirmed the treaty with marriages. The second 
frontier is Tibet.!?7 Between Tibet and China there is a mountain on which 
stand military outposts where (Chinese) garrisons stand guard against Tibet 
and where Tibetan garrisons stand guard against China, all of them in a zone 
between the frontiers of the two lands.!?8 | The third frontier faces a people 
called the Manasas, who have an isolated kingdom in a vast land. It is said that 
their land is so vast in length and breadth that it would take several years to 
cross it either way. No one is known to live beyond them, and they are on good 
terms with the people of China. The single seaward frontier, which is the way by 
which the Muslims come, consists of the various seas that we have mentioned. 
Their religion involves the worship of pagan idols, the sun, and the moon, 
and they have feast days dedicated to their idols. The most important of these 
feasts, called al-Zarar, comes at [the beginning of] the year.!?? They go out to a 
gathering place, prepare food and drink there, and then they bring forth a man 
who has dedicated himself to that great idol and to all his desires and has been 
allowed to have whatever he wants. He is brought before the idol, and, having 
put something highly inflammable on his fingers, he burns his fingers with fire 
and allows them to serve as a lamp at the feet of the idol, until he himself is 
consumed in the flames and falls away dead. (His corpse) is then cut up, and 
whoever is able to gain possession of a splinter of bone or a fragment of his 
clothing considers it a triumph. Then they bring another man who wishes to 
dedicate himself to the idol for the new year to come and take the other's place. 
He dons the (special) clothing, and the people beat cymbals in his honor. Then 
they disperse, eat and drink and celebrate for a week, and then return home. 
The month in which this feast takes place is called Janah and is the first day 
of June. The Chinese also have a computation,!#°° and the months are called 


nine clans. Al-Ya'qübi's mention of warfare ended by a peace apparently refers to the 
peace between the ruler of the eastern Turks, Bilgá Kaghan, and the T'ang emperor 
Hiuan-tsang in 721—722 (see the article by Edith Ambrose et al. in £7’, s.v. Turks; also 
the article by Cl. Cahen in £72, s.v. Ghuzz). See also Minorsky, Hudid al-Alam, 263-277. 

1197 Arabic Tubbat, Tibbat, or Tibat. On the source of the name and early Islamic knowledge 
of and contact with the area, see the article by M. Gaborieau et al. in £7°, s.v. Tubbat. 

1198 See Minorsky, Hudüd al-Alam, 254-263. 

1199 The Mss read simply fi -sana, “in the year,’ or perhaps, “annually,” which the Leiden 
editor has emended to read fi awwal al-sana. 

1200 Arabic, wa-lil-sin hisabun aydan. This could mean, "China also has a computation,” or 
“China has a computation differently" Al-Ya‘qubi or his source may be referring to the 
Chinese method for intercalation to keep the calendar of lunar months synchronized 
with the solar year. 
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by different names according to a computation that they have understood. The 
first of them is ...1201 


The Coptic and Other Kings of Egypt 


When Baysar son of Ham son of Noah left Babylonia with his sons and the 
people of his family—they were thirty souls: his four sons Misr, Fariq, Maj, and 
Naj,??? along with their wives and children—he went with them to Manf.!203 
Baysar was old and weak, and Misr was his eldest son and the one dearest to 
him, so he appointed him his successor and enjoined him to treat his brothers 
well. Misr took possession for himself and his sons (of a territory) the distance 
of two months' (journey) in all four directions. The limit of this territory was 
from al-Shajaratan, between Rafah and al-‘Anish, to Aswan in length, and from 
Barqa to Ayla in breadth. Misr remained ruler after his father for a long time 
and had four sons: Quft, Ashmun, Atrib, and Sa. He divided the shores of the 
Nile among them and granted each a domain for that son and his offspring 
to possess. After Misr there ruled:!2°4 Quft b. Misr, then Ashmun b. Misr, then 
Atrib b. Misr, then Tadaris b. $a, then Maliq b. Tadaris, then Haraya b. Maliq, 
[then ...],295 then his brother Malaya b. Haraya, then Lütish b. Malaya. When 
Lutish died, his daughter Huraya ruled. When she died, a paternal cousin of 
hers named Dulayqa bt. Mamüm ruled. 

The sons of Baysar multiplied and the land was filled with their offspring. 
When they made women their rulers, the 'Amaliqa, kings of Syria, became 
covetous of them. | The king of the ‘Amaliga, who was, at that time, al-Walid 
b. Duma‘, invaded them and overran the country. (The people) were willing 


1201 Twelve names follow in the Mss, written mostly without dots and therefore ambiguous. 
The Leiden editor notes that the names seem to have nothing to do with the Chinese 
language. 

1202 Thus in M; ed. Leiden emends the last two names to Mah and Yah on the basis of the 
parallel in al-Mas'udi, Murüj, 2:85 (§ 806). 

1203 That is, Memphis. 

1204 A similar king list is given in al-Mas'üdi, Murüj, 2:86 ($807), with some differences in 
orthography and order of names. Another version of the list can be found in G. Wiet, 
L'Egypte de Murtadi fils du Gaphiphe, 22. The name Quft, also given as Qibt, is the origin 
of the Arabic and English designation for the Christian inhabitants of Egypt, Qibti 
(Copt). It is also the origin of the Greek name for Egypt (Atyumtoc), the ultimate source 
of English “Egypt.’ 

1205 A name has fallen out of al-Ya'qübi's list. It can be restored from al-Mas'udi, Muruüj, 2:86 
(8808), as Kalkan b. Haraya (Kharbata in al-Mas'üdi). 
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to accept him as their ruler, and he remained in power for a long time. After 
him there reigned another of the 'Amaliqa named al-Rayyan b. al-Walid, who 
was the pharaoh of Joseph. Then another of the 'Amaliqa named Darim b. al- 
Rayyan ruled. Kasim b. Ma‘dan ruled after him. Then the pharaoh of Moses, 
al-Walid b. Mus‘ab, ruled. The authorities have disagreed about his genealogy. 
Some have said that he was a man of the tribe of Lakhm; others that he was 
from some other Yemenite tribe, or that he was from the ‘Amaliqa, or that he 
was from the Copts of Egypt and was named Zalma.!?°6 He was the one whose 
dealings with Moses were related by God (in the Qur'an).2?? He [lived] a long 
time, until he said, T am your lord, the Most High."?98 God then drowned him 
and his armies in the Sea of al-Qulzum.!2°9 

When God drowned Pharaoh and those with him, there remained in the 
land only children, slaves, and women; these agreed to designate as their rulera 
woman named Dalüka.!?!? Fearful that the kings of the world would encroach 
on her territory, she built a wall encircling all of the land of Egypt—villages, 
fields, and cities.?!! She undertook many public works, and her reign lasted 
twenty years. Then there reigned:!?!2 Darkün b. Balütis, Būdas b. Darkün, Lugas 
b. Büdas, and Danaya b. Büdas. Then Namadis b. Marinà reigned, who was 
so tyrannical and arrogant that they killed him. Then there reigned Balütis b. 
Manakil, then Malis b. Balütis, and then Bula!?!? b. Manakil, the lame pharaoh 
who captured the king of Jerusalem and treated the Israelites as no one before 
had done. He behaved arrogantly, and his excesses reached a level that no one | 
before him, after Pharaoh, had ever reached. Then, however, his mount threw 


1206 Unpointed in the Mss and possibly to be read Talma, as in al-Mas'üdi, Murüj, 2:87 
(8809). 

1207 Cf. Qur'àn 7:103-138, 20:9-80, 26:9-68, 28:3-40, 40:23-54, 43:46-56, 79:15-26. 

1208 Quran 79:24. 





1209 The Red Sea, so named from the town of Qulzum (ancient Clysma) near Suez. 

1210 On her, see al-Mas'üdi, Murüj, 2:87—93 (8 809-819). 

1211 According to al-Mas'üdi, Murüj, 2:87 (§ 809), the ruins of this wall could still be seen in 
his day (332/943). It was known as Ha'it al-Ajüz (The Old Woman's Wall). 

1212 A similar king list is given in al-Mas'üdi, Murijj, 2:93 (8819), with differences in orthog- 
raphy and order of names. 

1213 Sic M; ed. Leiden, Nula; al-Mas'üdi, Murüj, 2:93 (8 819), Balüna. Al-Ya‘qubi has already 
narrated the episode above, ed. Leiden, 1:70. The pharaoh was Necho 11 (Rsv Neco, 
r. 610—595 BCE); the “king of Jerusalem" was Jehoahaz (2 Kings 23:31-35, 2 Chronicles 
363-4). The name “Pharaoh the Lame" (Arabic, Fir'awn al-A‘raj) derives ultimately 
from aJewish folk etymology of the Egyptian name transliterated into Hebrew as Noko 
(RSV Neco), as if from the Hebrew adjective nake (smitten, stricken). 
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him and broke his neck. Then there ruled Marinus, then Laqas!?'^ b. Marinus, 
then Qümas b. Laqàs. Then there reigned the lame Manakil Üdama,?!5 who was 
L 216 Nebuchadnezzar attacked him and put him to flight, devastated 
Egypt, and enslaved its people. 

Afterward, they continued under Roman rule, and they converted to Chris- 
tianity at that time. Then Persia conquered Syria in the days of Anüshirwan; 
they ruled them for ten years, but then the Romans prevailed. The people of 
Egypt therefore paid a tax to the Romans and a tax to Persia in order to avoid 
the depredations of both. Then Persia left Syria, and authority over them passed 
to the Romans, and so they adopted the Christian religion. 

The sage of the Copts was Hermes the Copt. The Copts were the masters 
of the temples, the ones who used to write in the temple script; that script 
still survives [...],?17 but in our own time people lack the knowledge to read 
it.1218 The reason for this is that none of them could write it except for the 
elite, and they forbade the common folk (to learn it). It was their sages and 
priests who used it, for in it lay the secrets of their religion and the principles 
of their creed, of which no one but their priests could gain knowledge. They 
did not teach it to anyone, except when the king ordered that they do so. 
Therefore, when the Romans conquered the Egyptians and exercised absolute 
power and authority over them, they ceased from the endeavors and tasks that 
they previously had undertaken and encouraged (the people) to give priority to 
the religious principles of the Greeks. As a result, their language was corrupted, 
andtheir speech mixed with that of the Romans. Then the Romans converted to 
Christianity and impelled them to do likewise, and so everything that had to do 
with their religion and customs disappeared. The Romans killed the Egyptians' 
priests and learned men, so that those who used to be able to understand that 
writing perished, while those of them who survived were forbidden to teach it 


1214 Sic M; ed. Leiden, following al-Mas'udi, Murüj, 2:93 (§ 819), reads Naqas. 

1215 Sic M; ed. Leiden, Adadàma (vocalization uncertain). His identity is uncertain, al- 
though a resemblance to the Egyptian ruler Urdamane (Egyptian Tantamani, r. 664— 
653 BCE) mentioned in the Assyrian annals is possible. 

1216 The name, approximately ten letters long, is completely undotted in the Mss and 
cannot be read. 

1217 Ed. Leiden indicates a lacuna here, but there is no evidence for it in M, and the text 
does not seem to be disturbed. 

1218 The Arabic word used here for "temple" is birba, pl. barabi, from Coptic perpe; it 
remains the word in Egyptian Arabic for pharaonic temples. The “temple script" (khatt 
al-barabi) is hieroglyphic. 
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or study it. For this reason no one among them or anyone else can be found | 
who can read it. 

Their religion involved the worship of the stars and the belief that they 
(the stars) direct the course of events according to their own choosing. They 
held that destinies are a matter of the stars and that the latter bring good 
and bad fortune; this is because they claimed that the stars were their gods, 
which brought them life and death and provided them with sustenance and 
drink. One of their beliefs was that spirits are immortal and were in the highest 
paradise (before birth) and that once in every 36,000 years everything in the 
world ceases to exist. This will be caused either by soil, by which they mean the 
earth with its earthquakes and cave-ins, or by fire, that is by incineration and 
hot wind, or by wind, that is by a widespread, foul, thick corrupting air that 
obstructs breathing because it is so thick, causing animals to perish and every 
green and living thing to wither. Then nature, including every kind of green and 
living thing, is restored to life,” and the world returns after having fallen to 
ruin. 

They also held that these spirits are divine; they come down and enter into 
the idols, so that the idols speak, but this was only a deceit that they employed 
to deceive their common folk, and they concealed the real reason that their 
idols seemed to speak. By performing a certain technical procedure, using 
drugs, and resorting to ingenious mechanical devices, their priests were able 
to make them whistle and utter sounds through a process in which they spoke 
from the throat of the idol as if it were from the throat of a bird or beast. 
The voice of that idol thus would be like the sound made by its species of 
animal.!22° Then the priests would translate this sound coming from the idol 
as they wished, depending on the conclusion they had reached from astrology 
and physiognomy.'??! 

They also have it that when the spirits issue forth,!??2 they proceed to these 
deities, which are the planets, who cleanse and purify them if they are guilty 
of any wrongdoing, and then they rise to paradise and to the place where they 


1219 Accepting the Leiden editor's emendation, yahya (or tahya), for Mss tarmi (casts, 
shoots). 

1220 This apparently refers to the fact that many Egyptian statues combined human bodies 
with animal heads. 

1221 Arabic, firása, the art of deducing moral character and psychological conditions from 
the configuration of the human body (e.g. birth marks and lines on the palm) or of 
finding hidden natural objects. See the article by T. Fahd in £7?, s.v. Firasa. 

1222 That is, from their bodies at death. 
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used to be.!223 They also say that the planets used to speak to their prophets and 
teach them | that the spirits descend to the idols, dwelling within them and 
giving word of events before they occur. They had an amazing and profound 
sagacity by which they were able to make the common folk believe that they 
could speak with the planets and that these would inform them of what was 
going to happen. But the real reason for (their wisdom) was their excellent 
knowledge of the secrets of astrology!??4 and their correct understanding of 
physiognomy. They were rarely wrong, although they claimed to know such 
things from the planets and that these informed them of what would happen— 
which is false and absurd. 

When the Greeks ruled them, they (the Copts) entered into their religious 
community. Then the Romans ruled them, and they converted to Christianity. 

The kingdom of the Copts was the land of Egypt. Among the districts of 
Upper Egypt were:225 Manf, Wasim, al-Sharqiyya, al-Qays, al-Bahnasa, Ahnas, 
Dalas, al-Fayyum, Ushmun, Taha, Abshaya, Huww, Qift, al-Aqsur, and Armant. 
Among the districts of Lower Egypt were: Atrib, 'Ayn Shams, Tanwa, Tumayy, 
Bana, Busir, Samannuüd, Nawasa, al-Awsiya, al-Bujum, Basta, Tarabaya, Qur- 
bayt, San, Iblil, Sakha, Tida, al-Afrahun, Naqiza, al-Basharud, Tuwwa, Upper 
Manuf, Lower Mantf, Damsis, Sa, Shabas, al-Badhaqun, Ikhna, Rashid, Qartasa, 
Kharibta, Tarnut, Masil, and Malaydash. 

The Copts reckon their year according to a calendar of 365 days. | They have 
twelve months of thirty days each; their year also has five days which they call 
intercalation.!2?6 The first of the months of the Copts, which they have made 
the beginning of their year, is [Tut]; they call the first day of this month Nayruz, 
and they say that it was on this day that the populating of the earth began. 
These are the names of their months: Tut, Baba, Hatür, Kiyahk, Taba, Amshir, 
Baramhat, Barmuda, Bashans, Ba'una, Abib, and Misra. The five days that they 
intercalate fall between Misra and Tut. The script in which the Copts write is 
something between the Greek and the Roman, and it looks like this ...!227 


1223 That is, before birth. 

1224 Literally, “of the secrets that belong to the ascensions (fawali‘).” 

1225 Cf. Kennedy, Historical Atlas, Map 29. Many of the following names have been badly 
transmitted in the Mss and cannot be identified. Cf. al-Ya'qübi's detailed description of 
Egypt in the Geography, ed. Leiden, 330-340. In the following list *al-Aqsur" (modern 
Luxor) anachronistically reflects the name given by the Arabs to the city—al-Aqsur 
means “the palaces” in Arabic, referring to the temple complexes at the site. 

1226 Arabic, nast. 

1227 M at this point gives the letters of the Arabic alphabet in their usual Arabic order with 
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The Kingdoms of the Berbers and the Africans 


The Berbers and the Africans are descendants of Fariq son of Baysar son of 
Ham son of Noah. When their kinsmen!728 assumed sovereignty in the land of 
Egypt, occupying (the territory) from al-‘Arish to Aswan in length and from Ayla 
to Barqa in breadth, (Fariq and his family) proceeded toward the Maghrib.!229 
When they had traveled through the land of Barqa, they took control of the 
countries (beyond it), each clan of them subduing a country, until they spread 
over the land of the Maghrib. The first of them to rule was Luwata, in a land 
called Ajdabiya in the mountains of Barqa, and Mazata ruled in a land called 
Waddan—these people trace their descent to their (eponymous) forefather.!230 
One of their clans, the Hawwara, traveled on to a land called Tawargha and 
ruled there, and others, the Badhra‘a, went to the land of Armik. Another clan, 
called the Masalin, | went to Tarabulus, and yet another clan, called the Wahila, 
traveled on to the land west of Tarabulus. But the route became too ...123! for 
them, and therefore one group, called the Bargashana, set out for al-Qayrawan, 
while others, those called the Kutama and the ‘Ajisa, turned north and arrived 
at Tahart. Another group, who were called the Naftisa and the Lamaya, set 
out for Sijilmasa, and still another group, called the Lamta, set out for the 
mountains of Hakkar;!232 the latter were named the ‘Ubalat and lived in the 
desert without houses. One group, called the Maknasa, set out for Tanja, and 
another, called the Madasa, set out for al-Sus al-Aqsa. 

One group of Berbers and Africans have stated that they are descended from 
Barbar b. ‘Aylan b. Nizar; others have said that they are from the Judham and the 
Lakhm.!233 Their homes had been in Palestine, but a certain king drove them 


an attempt to write their Coptic counterparts under each letter. For the most part, these 
drawings look nothing like actual Coptic letters. 

1228 Arabic, ikhwatuhum, literally "their brothers,’ referring to Fariq's brother Misr and his 
family, as explained by al-Ya'qübi earlier (ed. Leiden, 1:210). 

1229 That is, North Africa west of modern Benghazi. 

1230 Al-Ya‘qibi here traces the names of the important Berber tribes of Luwata and Mazata 
to eponymous ancestors. 

1231 The reading and the meaning are uncertain. Ed. Leiden reads ista‘lat (became [too] 
high). 

1232 Sic M; ed. Leiden, Hakkan. 

1233 That is, these Berbers and North Africans claimed Arab descent. Nizàr was the com- 
mon ancestor of the greater part of the Arab tribes of the north; Judhàm and Lakhm 
were Arab tribes of Yemeni descent. 
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out. When they arrived in Egypt, the kings of Egypt forbade them to settle there; 
so they crossed the Nile, headed west, and spread over the land. Others have 
said that they are from Yemen. A certain king banished them from the land of 
Yemen to the farthest lands of the Maghrib. Each group promotes its own story, 
and God knows best where the truth in this lies. 


The Kingdoms of Ethiopia and the Sudan 


When the descendants of Noah dispersed from the land of Babylonia, the 
descendants of Ham son of Noah set out for the Maghrib and traveled from 
the bank of the Euphrates toward the land of the setting of the sun.!254 | When 
they crossed the Nile, the descendants of Kush son of Ham—they were the 
Ethiopians and the Sudanese!235— split into two groups. One group of them, 
the Nubians, the Buja, the Ethiopians, and the Zanj, traveled due south,/226 
and one group, the Zaghawa, the H___,!?3” the Qaqu, the Marawiyyun, the 
Maranda, the Kawkaw, and the Ghana, headed west.!238 As for the Nubians, 
when they came to the west bank of the Nile and went beyond??? the kingdom 
of the Copts, who were the descendants of Baysar son of Ham son of Noah, they 
established their sovereignty there. 


1234 Parallel in al-Mas'üdi, Murüj, 2:110 ff. (§ 844 ff.) 

1235 Arabic, al-Sudan (the Blacks), designates the dark-skinned peoples of Africa in general, 
not only those of present-day Sudan. 

1236 Arabic, al-tayman bayn al-mashriq wa-l-maghrib, "the south between the east and the 
west." Tayman (south) is borrowed from Syriac. 

1237 The reading of the name is uncertain. M reads al-Habash (the Ethiopians) which does 
not fit the context. C leaves the word undotted. A list of African peoples occurs in al- 
Mas'üdi, Murüj, 2:110 (§ 844) (no name resembling this) and in al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 3:1428, 
where the manuscripts vary between al-Khums and al-Hamish. 

1238 Although identification of these peoples or places is risky, Marwiyyun apparently refers 
to the people of Meroe, which was the capital of the Nubian kingdom. Maranda may 
be modern Marendet on the banks of the Niger (cf. Pellat in the index to al-Mas'üdi, 
Murüj, 8:675). Kawkaw is modern Gao in Mali, the former capital of the Songhai 
kingdom (ibid., 8:609). Ghàna was a city of commercial importance located in what 
is now Mauritania; the modern Republic of Ghana perpetuates the name, though not 
the location (ibid., 8:543; and R. Cornevin in £1’, s.v. Ghana). 

1239 Reading with M, tajawazat; ed. Leiden, tajawarat (became neighbors) is impossible as 
the context requires a transitive verb such as tajawazat (tajawarat is intransitive). 
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The Nubians came to comprise two kingdoms.!?^? One of the two was the 
kingdom of those called the Muqurra;'?*! they were both east and west of the 
Nile, and their capital was the city of Dunqula.?*? They were the ones who 
made peace with the Muslims and paid them the slave tribute.2^? Their land 
is a land of date palms, vineyards, and cultivated fields, and the extent of the 
kingdomis (a journey of) about two months. The second Nubian kingdom com- 
prised those called the ‘Alwa;!2*4 they were more powerful than the Muqurra. 
The capital of their kingdom was a city called Süba, and they had a land that 
would take about three months (to cross). It is in their territory that the Nile 
divides into several channels. 


The Kingdom of the Buja 


They are between the Nile and the sea and have several kingdoms, with a 
separate king in each land.1245 


1240 Parallel in al-Mas'üdi, Murüj, 2:126 (8873). Cf. al-Ya‘qubi, Geography, ed. Leiden, 335- 
336. 

1241 Makuria, in the northern Sudan. 

1242 That is, Dongola. 

1243 Arabic, al-baqt, a borrowing from Greek raxtov, itself a borrowing from Latin pactum 
(pact). In 31/651-652, an Arab army led by ‘Abdallah b. Sa‘d b. Abi Sarh, the governor 
of Upper Egypt, invaded Nubia and attacked Dongola. The two sides ultimately agreed 
to an armistice, which provided for annual exchanges of gifts: the Nubians were to 
hand over a certain number of slaves, and the Muslims were to present the Nubians 
with agricultural products of equal value. This arrangement was apparently still in 
effect in al-Ya'qübi's time. Although there were mutual exchanges, it was customary for 
Muslim authorities to regard the bagt, as al-Ya‘qubi does here, in terms of the Nubian 
obligation only. See the article by F. Løkkegaard in £1, s.v. Bakt; Paul Forand, “Early 
Muslim Relations with Nubia,” in Der Islam 48 (1972): 11-121; and Martin Hinds and 
Hamdi Sakkout, “A Letter from the Governor of Egypt Concerning Egyptian-Nubian 
Relations in 141/758,” in Hinds, Studies in Early Islamic History, 160-187. 

1244 The ‘Alwa kingdom stretched from a little below the confluence of the Nile and the 
Atbara southward to well beyond the confluence of the White and Blue Niles. Its 
capital, Soba, was at the site of modern Khartoum, which is where the two main 
tributaries of the Nile join. See the article by S. M. Stern in £1’, s.v. ‘Alwa. 

1245 The Buja (the usual modern form of the name is Beja) live between the Nile and the 
Red Sea (so stated by al-Mas'udi, Murüj, 2127 [ § 875]). See the article by P. M. Holt in 
EI’, s.v. Bedja. Cf. al-Ya'qübi, Geography, ed. Leiden, 336-337. 
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The beginning of the kingdom of the Buja extends from the frontier at 
Uswan, ^6 which is the last district under the rule of the Muslims, | due south, 
to the frontier at Barakat.!?^? These people are the race called the Naqis, and the 
capital of their kingdom is called Hajar.!24* They are organized into tribes and 
clans as the Bedouin Arabs are; among these are the tribes of al-Hadarat, Hajab, 
al-‘Ama‘ir, Kawbar, Manasa, Rasba'a, "Urayray a, and al-Zanafij.!49 In their land 
there are gold, gem, and emerald mines. They live on peaceful terms with the 
Muslims, and the Muslims work in their land in the mines.!259 

The second kingdom of the Buja is a kingdom called Baglin, a broad land 
with many cities. In their religious practices these people resemble the Magians 
and Dualists; they call God—may He be glorified and exalted—the Supreme 
Zabjir, and Satan they call Saha Haraqa.!*5! They are the ones who pluck out 
their facial hair, pull out their incisors, and undergo circumcision. Their land is 
arainy one. 

The third kingdom is called Bazin. These people border on the Nubian 
kingdom of ‘Alwa and the Bujan kingdom of Baglin, and they are at war with 
the latter. The crops that they eat are ...125? It is their food, and milk. 

The fourth kingdom is called Jarin. They have a powerful king whose domain 
extends from the land called Badi‘ on the coast of the Great Sea,!253 to the 
Barakat frontier of the kingdom of Baglin, to a place called Hall al-Dajaj. They 
are a people who pull out their upper and lower incisors, saying, "We will not 
have teeth like those of donkeys.” | They also pluck out their facial hair. 

The fifth kingdom is called that of the Qata'a, which is the last of the 
kingdoms of the Buja. The kingdom of these people is extensive, stretching 


1246 That is, Aswan. 

1247 Roughly, the mountainous and desert regions of eastern Sudan, along the Red Sea 
coast, from Aswan to the Eritrean frontier. Barakat is modern Wadi Baraka, about 
midway between Port Sudan and Asmara, on the frontier between Sudan and Eritrea. 

1248 Not to be confused with the town of Hajar in the al-Hasa' region of eastern Arabia. 

1249 The reading and vocalization of all these names is uncertain. For Hadarat, one should 
probably read Hadarib; the Zanafij are also historically attested. The other names are 
uncertain. 

1250 Cf. al-Mas'üdi, Murüj, 2:127 (8876), who gives the name of the Muslim overseer of the 
mines in the year 332/943-944. 

1251 The correct reading and derivation of these names is unknown. 

1252 The Leiden editor indicated a lacuna in the text, where the names of crops have 
dropped out, although the Mss show no gap. If one assumes no lacuna, one can 
translate: "Their produce is what they eat; it is their food, as well as milk.’ 

1253 Badi‘ may be modern Massawa (Masawwa‘) on the Red Sea, although “the Great Sea" 
suggests a location on the Indian Ocean. M apparently reads, Nasi“ 
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from the frontier ofa place called Badi‘ to a place called Faykun. They are fierce- 
tempered and exceedingly brave. They have a military base called Dar al-Sawa, 
where there are militia units of battle-hardened young men prepared for war 
and combat. 

The sixth kingdom is that of the Negus.!2** It is an extensive and important 
realm whose capital is at Ka‘bar,!25> to which the Arabs continually come for 
trade. They have (other) great cities, and their coastal center is Dahlak.!256 
Rulers in the land of Abyssinia are under the authority of the Great King, to 
whom they give obedience and pay taxes. The Negus adheres to the religion of 
the Jacobite Christians.!257 

The frontier of the kingdom of the Abyssinians is the land of the Zanj,!25* 
and they have contacts with Sind!?5° and other similar lands. They also have 
contacts with peoples other than the Zanj in lands bordering Sind and includ- 
ing the Kurk, who are a noble people who live in harmony. 

As for the black peoples26? who went west and headed toward the Maghrib, 
passing through various lands, they established several kingdoms. 

The first of their kingdoms was that of the Zaghawa, who settled in a place 
called Kanim.?6! They live in cane huts and do not have cities. Their king is 
called Kakira. One branch of the Zaghawa is called the Hawdaban,26? and these 
people have a king who is from the Zaghawa. 

There is another kingdom. Its people are called the Mallal; they are hos- 
tile!26? to the ruler of Kanim, and their king is called Mayusi. 


1254 Arabic, najashi, the ruler of Abyssinia (modern Ethiopia). See the article by E. van 
Donzel in £7?, s.v. Nadjashi. 

1255 Also given by al-Mas'üdi, Murüj, 2:127 (8877), with a variant Ka‘ban (which apparently 
is the reading of M). Possibilities for identification are discussed by C. E. Beckingham 
in E75, s.v. Habash (see especially Section iii, “Habash in Muslim Geographical Works"). 

1256 An archipelago off the Eritrean Red Sea coast east of Massawa. 

1257 That is, the Monophysite theology of the Coptic Church, named after one of its early 
Syrian proponents, Jacob Burd‘ana (Arabic, Barda‘, d. 578). See the article by H. G. 
B. Teule in £1’, s.v. Ya'kübiyyün. 

1258  Al-Zanj is the general Arabic term for the black peoples of East Africa. See the article 
by G. S. P. Freeman-Grenville in £1’, s.v. al-Zandj. 

1259 Possibly referring to Sind in modern Pakistan and therefore to trade across the Indian 
Ocean. However, the reading is far from certain. 

1260 Arabic, al-Stidan. 

1261 Kanim is a region north of Lake Chad. On the Zaghawa, see the article by H. T. Norris 
in £1?, s.v. Zaghawa. 

1262 The reading and vocalization are uncertain. 

1263 Reading yubadüna; the same ductus might be read yubadduna (they barter with). 
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Then there is the kingdom of al-H_sha.!26* These people have a capital 
called — 5265 the king of which is called Marah.'?66 Affiliated with them are 
the Qaqu, but the latter are ...267 and their king is the king|of —— r. 

Then there is the kingdom of the Kawkaw,!2°° which is the greatest, most 
eminent, and most powerful of the Sudanese kingdoms: all of the (other) king- 
doms render obedience (to its king). Al-Kawkaw is also the name of its capital. 
There are [also] several other kingdoms (whose rulers) render it obedience and 
acknowledge its leadership, although they are kings over their own lands. These 
include the kingdom of al-Maraw, an extensive realm whose king resides in a 
city called al-Haya, as well as the kingdoms of Murdaba, al-Harbar, Sanhaja, 
Badhkarbar, al-Zayanir, Azur, and Naqarut.?6? All of these trace their descent 
back to the kingdom of al-Kawkaw. 

Then there is the kingdom of Ghana,77? whose king is also very powerful. 
In his land there are gold mines. Under his authority there are several kings, 
among them the rulers of the kingdoms of ‘Am and Sama, and throughout these 
lands there is gold. 


The Kings of Yemen 


The transmitters and those who claim knowledge about the accounts and 
circumstances of the various peoples and tribes state that the first ruler from 
the descendants of Qahtan son of the Prophet Hud!27 son of Eber son of Shelah 


1264 The scribe of M has written al-Habasha, the Abyssinians/Ethiopians, which does not 
fit the context. C and ed. Leiden leave the middle letter undotted. 

1265 M gives a four letter word whose first three letters are undotted and therefore ambigu- 
ous. Ed. Leiden follows C in reading Thabir, but this must be rejected as a scribe's 
attempt to turn an ambiguous reading into something familiar and Arabic: Thabir is a 
mountain near Mecca! 

1266 Vocalization uncertain. 

1267 The word in the text, m.‘w.Ly.n, is unclear in meaning, possibly “dependents,” although 
the grammar is suspicious. 

1268 This is the town now known as Gao in Mali on the Niger River. On its history, see the 
article by R. Cornevin in E12, s.v. Gao. 

1269 The reading of most of these names is uncertain. 

1270 Ghana was a city of commercial importance located in what is now Mauritania; the 
modern Republic of Ghana perpetuates the name, though not the location (cf. al- 
Mas'üdi, Murüj, 8:543; and R. Cornevin in E7?, s.v. Ghana). 





1271 An ancient Arabian prophet mentioned in the Qur'àn and in many legends. See the 
article by A. J. Wensinck and Charles Pellat in £7?, s.v. Hud. The insertion of Hid 
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son of Arpachshad son of Shem son of Noah was Saba’ b. Ya'rub b. Qahtan. 
The (real) name of Saba was ‘Abd Shams, (but he came to be known as Saba’) 
because he was the first of the Arab kings who ruled and journeyed in the land 
and took prisoners.!2”2 Ya‘rub b. Qahtan was the first person to be greeted with 
the salutation, “May you have a pleasant morning. May curses be impotent 
against you."1273 

Himyar b. Saba’ ruled after Saba’. Himyar's (personal) name was Zayd, and 
he was the first king to wear a crown of gold inlaid with rubies. 

After Himyar, his brother Kahlan b. Saba’ ruled. He lived for a long time, until 
he became senile. 

After Kahlan, Abū Mālik!?”4 | b. Ammikarib b. Saba ruled. His reign lasted 
300 years. 

After Abu Malik, Hanada!” b. Ghalib b. Zayd b. Kahlan ruled. He was the 
first person to manufacture mashrafi swords,!2’6 and at night he put out food 
for the jinn.?7? He ruled for 120 years. 


into the genealogy of Genesis 10 is peculiarly Islamic. Genesis 10 ascribes two sons to 
Eber: “Peleg, for in his days the earth was divided, and his brother's name was Joktan 
(Yoqtan).’ Arab tradition either identifies Qahtan and Yoqtan as one and the same 
person or treats them as brothers, thereby giving the southern Arab tribes a biblical 
ancestry. See the article by A. Fischer in £1’, s.v. Kahtan. 

1272 The Arabic explains the name Saba’ by a play on words: He was called Saba’ because 
he took prisoners (saba al-sabaya). Cf. al-Mas‘tdi, Murüj, 2393 (8 995). 

1273 Arabic, In'im sabahan. Abayta l-la/n. Used together or separately, both were common 
pre-Islamic greetings. 

1274 M: Malik, but this may simply be an orthographic variant; al-Mas'üdi, Murüj, 2:196 
(81001), has Malik. 

1275 The reading is uncertain. M has a name written entirely without dots; C points the 
second letter as n; this is the basis of the reading in ed. Leiden. However, from the 
same ductus, minus the final letter, al-Mas'üdi, Murüj, 2396 (81001), has derived the 
name Jabbar (r and d are easily confused in Arabic script). An added complication is 
that the Andalusian writer Ibn Badrün, who drew heavily on al-Mas'üdi, read the name 
as Hayyar (according to the edition of Ibn Badrün prepared by R. Dozy). 

1276 High-quality swords of uncertain type. The name may indicate a “highland” (mashraf) 
origin; see, for example, al-Tarsusi, Tabsira, 51. However, where such an origin is as- 
serted, it is Syria, not Yemen, that is mentioned. 

1277 That is, demons of the physical world, who share it with mankind. The point is that 
Abū Malik was both generous and clever. The jinn, who favor dark places, come out 
at night, and when the ruler prepares food for them he demonstrates his hospitality 
and encourages them to reciprocate by not harming him or his kingdom. Such a tale 
may suggest a distant memory of evening offerings to demons and gods in pre-Islamic 
Yemenite religion. 
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After Hanada, al-Harith b. Malik b. Ifriqis b. Sayfi b. Yashjub b. Saba' ruled for 
140 years. 

After al-Harith b. Malik, al-Ra'ish ruled. He was al-Harith b. Shaddad b. Miltat 
b. ‘Amr b. Dhi Abyan b. Dhi Yaqdam b. al-Sawwar b. ‘Abd Shams b. Wa'il b. 
al-Ghawth b. Haydan b. Qatan b. ‘Urayb b. Ayman b. al-Humaysa‘ b. Himyar 
b. Saba'. He was the first person who raided, seized property, and brought 
spoils back to Yemen from elsewhere; hence he was called al-Ra'ish,?"$ and 
the nickname came to prevail. His reign lasted 125 years. 

After al-Ra'ish, his son Abraha b. al-Ra'ish ruled. He was called Abraha Dhü 
Manar, because he traveled toward the west, and whenever he conquered a 
land, he would light a fire there.!?7? His reign lasted 180 years. 

After Abraha, his son Ifrigis b. Abraha ruled and followed in his father's ways. 
His reign lasted 164 years. 

After Ifriqis, his brother al-‘Abd b. Abraha ruled. He was called Dhü l-Adh'ar 
because he terrified!28? the enemy and used to advance with a force of warriors 
of awesome physique. His reign lasted 25 years. 

After Dhul-Adh'r al-Hadhad b. Shurahbil b. Amr b. al-Ra'ish ruled. His reign 
lasted | one year. 

After al-Hadhad, Zayd, who was Tubba‘ al-Awwal b. Naykaf, ruled.28! He 
lived a long life and ruled oppressively, unjustly, and arrogantly. The transmit- 
ters claim that he lived 400 years, and then Bilqis killed him. 

Bilqis bt. al-Hadhad b. Shurahbil came to the throne, and her reign lasted 
120 years.!282 Then what happened between her and Solomon occurred, and 
sovereignty over Yemen passed to Solomon son of David for 320 years. Then 
Rehoboam son of Solomon son of David ruled for ten years. Then power 
returned to Himyar, and Yasir Yan'am b. ‘Amr b. Ya'fur b. ‘Amr b. Shurahbil came 
to the throne and his authority became strong. His reign lasted 85 years. 


1278 That is, “He who becomes wealthy.” 

1279 Perhaps as a signal beacon; however, the meaning may simply be that whenever he 
conquered a town, he set fire to it. The Arabic explains the name Dhu Manar ("the 
possessor of a beacon") as derived from the word for fire (nar). 

1280 Following ed. Leiden: “he was called Dhu l-Adh‘ar because he dha‘ara (terrified) the 
enemy" Instead of dha'ara, M reads ghaza, "he raided, attacked,” which misses the pun. 

1281 That is, Tubba‘ the First, son of Naykaf. Arabic writers used Tubba‘ as a dynastic title for 
the Himyarite rulers of southern Arabic between the late 3rd and early 6th centuries 
CE. Its derivation is unclear. See the article by A. F. L. Beeston in £1’, s.v. Tubba‘. 

1282 Bilqis is usually identified as the biblical Queen of Sheba whose visit to Solomon is 
mentioned in the Quran (e.g., 27:22-23). Al-Ya‘qubi has already mentioned her visit to 
Solomon (ed. Leiden, 1:63). See the translation above and the note there. 
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Then Shammar??8? b. Ifrigis b. Abraha ruled for 53 years. 

Then Tubba‘ al-Aqran b. Shammar b. ‘Umayd!28* came to the throne. He 
raided India and intended to raid China. His reign lasted 163 years. 

Then Malkikarib b. Tubba‘ came to the throne. He raided lands so far away 
that he scattered his forces to the ends of the earth, advancing them as far as 
Sijistàn and Khurasan; but then they united against him and killed him. His 
reign lasted 320 years.!285 

Then Hassan b. Tubba‘ came to the throne and remained for some time with- 
out raiding. Then there occurred what happened between Tasm and Jadis,!2°6 
and Tubba‘ marched out to fight them. As he approached them, a man from 
the Tasm who was with him said to him: "They have a woman with them called 
al-Yamama, who can see things and never errs. I fear that she will warn them." 
So he ordered his companions to cut (branches) from olive trees, and he said, 
"Let each of you carry a big olive branch behind him.” So each man carried 
a big branch; and when she saw it, she said, “I see trees walking.” “And can 
trees walk?" they replied. | “Yes,” she said, “by the Lord of every stone and clod 
of earth! They are behind the men of Himyar" But they disbelieved her, and 
Hassan surprised them at dawn and killed them. 

His people wearied of him and his oppressive rule, and so they conspired 
with his brother, ‘Amr b. Tubba', to kill him—all except Dhu Ru'ayn, who 
forbade it—and so he killed him. His reign had lasted 25 years. 

After killing his brother, ‘Amr b. Tubba' came to the throne. Unable to sleep 
and troubled in his mind, he killed all those who had advised him to kill his 
brother. When he came to Dhu Ru‘ayn, the latter said to him, “I advised you not 
to do it, and I even wrote two lines of verse, which you have.” He had indeed 
given him a scrap bearing these words: 


O who would buy insomnia at the price of sleep? 
Happy the man who passes the night in comfort! 


1283 The vocalization is uncertain. Arabic tradition favors Shammar, but Shamir or Shimr 
are equally possible. For a discussion, see the long note by C. E. Bosworth in his 
translation of The History of al-Tabari, v: The Sasanids, the Byzantines, the Lakhmids, 
and Yemen, 142. 

1284 This should be the son of the previous ruler, Shammar, but his grandfather ('Umayd) 
is notthe person named as Shammar's father (Ifriqis). 

1285 Cf. al-Mas'üdi, Murüj, 2:198 (81005). 

1286 This refers to a war famous in Arabian legend. See the article by Wolfhart P. Heinrichs 
in EI’, s.v. Tasm. 
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Himyar has committed treachery and betrayal, 
but God absolves Dhū Ru'ayn of any part in it. 


'Amr's reign lasted 64 years. 

Then Tubba‘ b. Hassan b. Buhayla b. Kalikarib!257 b. Tubba‘ al-Aqran came to 
the throne. He was As'ad Abu Karib, the one who went from Yemen to (attack) 
Yathrib. Al-Fityawn had taken power over the Aws and Khazraj, imposing great 
afflictions on them.!288 Malik b. al-‘Ajlan al-Khazraji set out and complained 
of this to Tubba‘, informing him of how the Qurayza and the Nadir had gained 
the upper hand over them. Tubba‘ thereupon marched against them,25? killed 
some of the Jews, and left a son of his among them as his deputy. When they 
killed the latter, Tubba‘ led an army against them and made war on them. Now 
the leader of the Ansar!?9? was ‘Amr b. Talha al-Khazraji from the Banu l-Najjar. 
They would fight him by day and offer him hospitality by night—(‘Amr) would 
say, “Our people are indeed noble!”!2%! (Tubba‘) called together the leaders of 
the Jews and said, “Iam going to lay waste | this town,"—meaning Medina—but 
the rabbis and leaders of the Jews said, “You will not be able to do it" “Why?” he 
asked. They answered, “Because it belongs to a prophet from the descendants 
of Isma‘il whose place of emergence will be from beside the Sacred Sanctuary.” 


1287 Sic ed. Leiden; M has Kikarib, which may be a scribal error for Malkikarib (b. Tubba‘ 
al-Aqran) mentioned above. 

1288 Al-Yaʻqūbī could assume that his readers would be familiar with the history of the city 
of Yathrib, later known as Medina after Muhammad's emigration to it. He therefore 
introduces this story without identifying the principals. More details are added below 
(ed. Leiden, 1:232). For the benefit of the modern reader: The Aws and the Khazraj were 
two Arab tribes that had settled in the oasis of Yathrib, which was already occupied by 
tribes of Jewish agriculturalists, among whom were the Qurayza and Nadir, mentioned 
here. The Jews remained dominant over the Arab newcomers until an event in the days 
of As'ad Abü Karib, mentioned here, turned the tables. The leader of the Jewish tribes, 
al-Fityawn, is said to have demanded the jus primae noctis of the sister of Malik b. ‘Ajlan 
of the Khazraj. (Al-Ya‘qubi's “imposed great afflictions on them" may be a euphamistic 
allusion to this.) To defend his honor, Malik killed al-Fityawn and fled to seek help from 
the Yemeni king, As‘ad Abu Karib. This precipitated the Yemeni expedition described 
here. See J. Wellhausen, “Medina vor dem Islam,” in Skizzen und Vorarbeiten, rv, 7f. 

1289 Accepting Houtsma’s emendation, fa-sara Tubba‘ the Mss read, fa-saqa Tubba'an (“he 
urged Tubba” sc. to attack them), and there may be no need to emend. 

1290 That is, the Khazraj and the Aws, so called because they later became “helpers” (Ansar) 
of the Prophet Muhammad after his emigration. The term seems anachronistic here, 
but the anachronism is common. 

1291 That is, they combine the virtues of valor and generosity. 
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So he departed, taking a group of Jewish rabbis with him. When he drew near 
Mecca, a delegation from the tribe of Hudhayl came to him and said, "This 
sanctuary in Mecca contains money, treasures, and gems, so why don't you 
attack it and take what is in it?"—but what they intended was that he should 
do so and God would slay him. It has been said that some people had in fact 
advised him to demolish it and transport its stones to Yemen, to use them to 
build a sanctuary there that the Arabs would venerate. Tubba‘ summoned the 
Jewish rabbis and mentioned this to them. They said, ^We know of no sanctuary 
in the world dedicated to God except this one, and no one means it harm but 
that God slays him” That very night he fell ill, and the rabbis said to him, "If 
you have harbored any evil intentions against this sanctuary, abandon them 
and treat it with respect." So he abandoned the plans he had made, and God 
took away his illness. He killed those who had advised him to demolish it. 
He circumambulated it and venerated it, slaughtered animals, and shaved his 
head. In a dream he saw (someone saying), “Cover it!” So he covered it with 
coarse cloth, but found it repellent. (Again) he dreamt, "Cover it!" So he covered 
it (this time) with embroidered drapery and recited a poem about it: 


We covered the sanctuary that God has declared sacred 
with fine embroidered cloth to drape over it. 

And in the ravine we slaughtered six thousand animals, 
toward which you see the people coming. 

And we commanded that you should not bring near the Ka‘ba 
any dead animal or blood that is fettered.!292 

Then we circumambulated the sanctuary seven times and seven, 
and we prostrated ourselves at the Maqam.!293 

We remained there for seven days of the month, 
and we fashioned a key for its door. 


Then he returned to Yemen, accompanied by the Jewish rabbis, and he and his 
people converted to Judaism. His reign lasted 78 years. 

Then the kings of Qahtan split up, and various different men became kings. 
One of those (who rose to power in this way) was 'Amr b. Tubba', but then they 


1292 Arabic maşfūdā. The meaning is unclear. 

1293 This apparently refers to the Maqam Ibrahim, (Abraham's Standing Place), where 
Abraham is said to have worshipped. The phrase occurs in Qur'an 2:125, where Muslims 
are commanded to take it as a place of prayer. The most common identification is of a 
stone in the Meccan sanctuary. See the article by M. J. Kister in E1?, s.v. Makam Ibrahim. 
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deposed him and installed as king Marthad b. ‘Abd Kalal, the brother of Tubba‘ 
on his mother's side. He remained for 40 years. 

Then Wali‘a b. Marthad ruled for 37 years.!294 

Then Abraha b. al-Sabbah ruled. He was one of the wisest and most 
learned'35 of the kings of Yemen. His reign was 73 years.1296 

Then ‘Amr b. Dhi Qayqàn"??" ruled. 

Then Dhu l-Kala' ruled. 

Then Lakhi‘a Dhü Shanatir ruled, one of the foulest and most corrupt of the 
kings of Himyar. He used to do as did the people of Lot.?9$ He would send for 
a youthful prince, disport himself with him, and then look out expectantly in 
an upper room of his with a toothstick in his mouth. Things went on like this 
until he sent for Dhü Nuwas b. As‘ad, to disport himself with him. Dhu Nuwas 
came in—he had a knife with him—and when the two were alone, Dhü Nuwas 
jumped on him, killed him, and cut off his head, which he set in the place from 
which the king liked to look out. When he came out, the soldiers at the gate 
shouted to him, “Dhū Nuwas, it wasn't so bad, was it?" He said, “It was bad 
for the owner of the head." So they looked, and there was the head; so they 
knew that he had killed him, and they made Dhü Nuwas king. The reign of Dhü 
Shanatir had lasted 27 years. 

Then Dhu Nuwas b. As'ad ruled—his real name was Zur‘a. He was arrogant 
and was “the Master of the Ditch.”!299 This took place for the following reason: 


1294 Ed. Leiden (C) and al-Mas'udi, Murüj, 2:199 (81006), read 39 years; but M clearly reads 
37. 

1295 Emending to a'lamihim. The Mss read aghlazihim, “the coarsest, crudest of them,” 
which does not fit the context. In M the word looks as if a careless scribe wrote 
a'lamihim, "the most learned of them," and then thoughtlessly added a stroke turning 
the m into a z (undotted). This is the most likely reading, given that in al-Mas'üdi, 
Murüj, 2399 ($1006), Abraha b. al-Sabbah is called ‘allama (very learned). 

1296 Ed. Leiden emendis to 93, apparently on the basis of the parallel in al-Mas'üdi, Murüj, 
2:199 ($1006). However, the Mss clearly read 73, and al-Mas'üdi reads, “His reign was 
93 years, but some have said it was less than that.’ 

1297 The Mss have Qay‘an; al-Mas'udi, Murüj, 2:199 (81006) has Qayfan. The Leiden editor 
has emended on the basis of the reading in Ibn Badrün. 

1298 That is, he practiced sodomy. Cf. Quran 7:80. 

1299 Arabic, sahib al-ukhdüd. The expression, in the plural (ashab al-ukhdüd, masters/peo- 
ple of the ditch) occurs in Qur'an 75:4 as part of a narrative usually interpreted to refer 
to the Christians martyred at Najran in November 523cE by Dhü Nuwas. Although 
other interpretations of the phrase are possible (see the article by Christian Julien 
Robin in Encylopaedia of the Qur'an, s.v. [Al-|Ukhdud), al-Ya‘qubi clearly sees the 
Qur'nic story as referring to historical events during the reign of Dhü Nuwas. 
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Dhu Nuwas was an adherent of the Jewish religion, and a man named ‘Abdallah 
b. al-Thamir, a Christian, came to Yemen and openly professed his religion 
there. Whenever he saw someone sick or infirm, he would say, “I will pray to 
God for you, that He will cure you and that you will turn from | the religion of 
your people"—and He would do so. Thus the ranks of those who followed him 
swelled. When word of this reached Dhu Nuwas, he began to search out those 
who professed this religion, digging the ditch for them in the ground, burning 
them with fire and slaying them with the sword until he had exterminated 
them. But one of them made his way to the Negus, who was an adherent of the 
Christian religion, and the Negus sent an army to Yemen under the command 
of a man named Aryat—they numbered 70,000, and with Aryat in his army 
was Abraha al-Ashram.3309? Dhū Nuwas marched out to confront him, and when 
they met, Dhü Nuwas was put to flight. When he saw that his forces had been 
scattered and put to flight, he struck his horse and plunged with it into the sea. 
This was the last that was ever seen of him. Dhu Nuwas had ruled for 68 years. 

Aryat the Ethiopian entered Yemen and remained there for several years. 
Then Abraha al-Ashram challenged his rule, and the Ethiopians became dis- 
united: one party sided with Aryat and the other with Abraha. They marched 
forth for war, each side rallying around its leader. When they met, Abraha said 
to Aryat: "What do we gain, Aryat, by killing the people between us? Come forth 
in single combat against me, and I against you, and whichever of us strikes 
down his opponent, to him the latter’s army shall return, leaving the latter."30! 
So each one stepped forth to fight his opponent in single combat. Aryat struck 
Abraha with his short spear and slashed him between the eyes, but then one 
of Abraha's young men struck Aryat a blow and killed him. The Ethiopians in 
Yemen agreed to accept Abraha; however, when word of this reached the Negus, 
he fell into a rage and swore that he would tread his land with his own feet 
unless he clipped off his forelock.!3°2 So Abraha shaved his head and sent (the 


1300 The name means “Abraha of the Split Nose,” and al-Ya'qübi will soon mention the 
combat that caused this wound. See the article by Uri Rubin in £15, s.v. Abraha. 

1301 The Arabic has a tangle of pronouns. Literally: “... whichever of us strikes down his 
fellow, to him shall his army return from him." The sense, however, is clear. 

1302 The most obvious interpretation of al-Ya‘qubi's wording of the story would be that the 
Ethiopian ruler vowed to occupy Yemen or else cut off his own forelock as a mark of 
failure and disgrace. However, the parallel in al-Mas‘udi, Murüj, 2:200 (81008), reads: 
"He swore by Christ that he would cut off his [viz. Abraha's] forelock, spill his blood, 
and tread his soil, i.e., the land of Yemen." Moreover, the continuation of the story in al- 
Ya‘qubi implies that the forelock to be clipped belonged to Abraha—*He (the Negus) 
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forelock) to the Negus, along with a sack of earth from his land, saying, “I am 
only your servant, as was Aryat; we disagreed over who should exercise your 
authority, but each of us was obedient to you.” The Negus was satisfied with his 
response. 

Sayf b. DhiYazan went to Qaysar!?0? to raise an army to fight the Ethiopians; 
he waited there seven years for a reply. Then Qaysar replied and said, “They 
are a people | who adhere to the Christian religion: I will not fight them." 
Then he went to Kisra,!2°4 who sent him some prison inmates, along with a 
leader named Wahriz. He fought the Ethiopians, killed Abraha the Ethiopian, 
conquered the country, and made Sayf b. Dhi Yazan b. Dhi Asbah king.!305 Sayf 
was the one concerning whom Umayya b. Abi l-Salt said:1306 


No one truly seeks vengeance except Ibn Dhi Yazan: 
he remained at sea for years because of his enemies. 
He came to Heraclius!??7 when his own might had departed, 
but he did not secure from him the matter of which he spoke. 
Then he turned to Kisra after a seventh year— 
truly you went far, traveling resolutely— 


swore that he (the Negus) would tread his (Abraha's) land, or (else, i.e., unless) he 
(Abraha) clipped off his forelock (as a sign of disgrace)” In the Arabic, the use of the 
energetic mode instead of the subjunctive after aw in the sense of "unless" is unusual, 
but this seems to be the sense. 

1303 “Caesar,” the generic term in Arabic for the Roman (Byzantine) emperor. 

1304 That is, the Sasanian ruler of Iran. 

1305 Another version of the story can be found in al-Mas'üdi, Murüj, 2:202-204 (§ 1015- 
1018); also al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 1:945-958. 

1306 Umayya b. Abi l-Salt was a pre-Islamic poet from the tribe of Thaqif who lived until 
the lifetime of Muhammad. He is said to have been familiar with the Jewish and/or 
Christian scriptures and to have renounced idolatry. See GAS 2:298—-300, and the article 
by J. E. Montgomery in £7’, s.v. Umayya b. Abi 'l-Salt. The poem quoted here is more 
usually ascribed to Umayya’s father, Abū l-Salt and can be found with variants and 
more verses in Ibn Qutayba, Kitab al-Shi'r wa-L-shu'ara', 281; Ibn Hisham, Sira, 44; al- 
Tabari, Ta’rikh, 1:956—957 (translated by C. E. Bosworth, The History of al-Tabari, v, 
249—250). One verse is given in al-Isfahani, Kitab al-Aghani, 3186, in the biography of 
Umayya, but with the note that the verse is really by Umayya’s father, Abu l-Salt, and a 
full discussion of the circumstances of its composition can be found in the biography 
of Abū I-Salt in Kitab al-Aghani, 16:75. 

1307 This is an apparent anachronism as Heraclius reigned 610-641 CE. 
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Until he came bringing the Sons of the Free,/308 himself at their head. 
Hurry on! truly you hastened, much traveled.1209 


At the beginning of their kingdom the kings of Yemen used to practice the 
religion of idol worship. Later they professed the religion of theJews and recited 
the Torah; this was because some Jewish rabbis came to them and taught them 
the religion of Judaism. They did not leave Yemen except to raid (other) lands 
and then would return to the domain of their kingdom. 

The districts of the land of Yemen are called mikA/afs,?1? and they num- 
ber 84. These are their names: al-Yabsibayn,?! Yakla, Dhimar, Tamu’, Tyàn,32 
Tamam, | Hamal, Qudam, Khaywan, [Sinhan, Rayhan, ]?!? Jurash, Sa‘da, al- 
Akhruj, Mujayyah,;?^ Haraz, Hawzan, Qufa'a, al-Wazira, al-Hujr, al-Ma'afir, 
‘Unna, al-Shawafi, Jublan, Wasab, al-Sakün, Shar‘ab, al-Janad, Maswar, al- 
Thujja, al-Muzdara*,?!5 Hayran, Marib, [Hadur |,3!6 Ulgan, Rayshan, Jayshan, 
al-Nihm, Baysh, Dankan, [Qurba,]? Qanawna, Raniyya,?!$ Zanif, al-*Ursh, 
al-Khasuf, al-Sa'id, Balja,!?!? al-Mahjam, al-Kadra’, al-Ma'qir, Zabid, Rima‘, al- 
Rakb, Bani Majid, Lahj, Abyan, al-Wadiyayn,!3??? A]han, Hadramawt, Muqra, 


1308 Arabic, Banu l-Ahrar, referring to the Persian forces who assisted in the expulsion of the 
Ethiopians from Yemen and then settled in the country. On the Persian term possibly 
underlying the Arabic, see Bosworth's note in The History of al-Tabari, v, 249—250. 

1309 The meaning of the second half of the verse is unclear, and the versions differ wildly, 
which is usually a sign of faulty transmission. 

1310 Arabic mikhlaf (pl. makhálif) is a geographic term specific to Yemen. It apparently 
is related to the Sabaic (Old South Arabian) term kA.l.f, meaning “vicinity of a town." 
See the article by C. E. Bosworth in £7, s.v. Mikhlaf. Al-Ya‘qubi gives a similar list in 
Geography, ed. Leiden, 317-318, where there is a more extensive critical apparatus. Both 
lists give only 74 districts. 

1311 Thus M and Geography, ed. Leiden, 317. Houtsma accepted the variant "al-Yahdibin" in 
his edition of the History. Yaqut, Mujam al-buldan, lists a Mikhlaf al-Yahsibiyyin. 

1312 Thus vocalized by Houtsma, who distinguishes it from the more common ‘Ayyan, 
which he says is a different place, “although al-Ya‘qubi may have confused the two 
places" (note to Geography, ed. Leiden, 318). 

1313 Added from the Geography. 

1314 Geography, 318: Majnah. 

1315 Geography, 318: al-Mazra'. 

1316 Added from the Geography. 

1317 Not in M. Added by Houtsma in ed. Leiden, but on what basis is unclear, as the name 
is not in the Geography. 

1318 Conjectural reading. Geography: Yaba. 

1319 Geography, 318: Balha, which is Mawr. 

1320 Geography, 319: Bayn al-Wadiyayn. 


1228 
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Hays, Harad, al-Haglayn, ‘Ans, Bani ‘Amir, Ma'dhin, Humlan, Dhi | Jura, Khaw- 
lan, al-Sarw, al-Dathina, Kubayba, and Tabala. 

Among the coastal districts are:13?! ‘Adan, which is the port of San'a^, al- 
Mandab, Ghalafiga, al-Hirda, al-Sharja,!°?2 *Aththar,323 al-Hamada,!??4 al-Sir- 
rayn, and Judda. 

These are the lands and regions of the kingdom of Yemen. Sometimes they 
invaded other lands, but then they would return to their own territory. 

Yemen comprises many tribes, if the Quda‘a are included among them. It 
has been reported that a man asked the Messenger of God, “Messenger of 
God, which are more numerous, Nizar or Qahtàn?"1325 He replied, “(It depends 
on) what the Quda‘a wish, and at this time the Quda‘a assert that they are 
descendants of Malik [b.] Himyar"1326 

Here are the main tribes of Yemen, along with those from Nizar—Quda'a, 
Judham, Lakhm, Bajila, and Khath‘am—who entered among them.!??? The first 
whose name was memorialized and whose rank was acknowledged was SABA’ 
b. Yashjub b. Ya‘rub b. Qahtan. Among his sons were KAHLAN b. Saba’ and 
H1MYAR b. Saba’. 


Among the tribes of KAHLAN are:1?28 


— Tayyr b. Udad b. Zayd [b. 'Arib] b. Kahlàn 
— AL-ASH'AR b. Udad b. Zayd 


1321 Cf. the similar list in Geography, 319. 

1322 Geography, 319: Sharja, which is Sharjat al-Qaris. 

1323 Geography, 319: ‘Athr. Yaqüt gives ‘Aththar, but mentions the other vocalization. 

1324 Geography, 319: al-Hasaba. 

1325 That is, which are more numerous, the northern Arab tribes (descendants of Nizar) or 
the southern Arab tribes (descendants of Qahtan)? 

1326 That is, that they belong to the southern tribes, who outnumber the northern ones. On 
the differing opinions about the affiliation of the Quda'a, see the article by M. J. Kister 
in EI’, s.v. Kuda‘a. 

1327 Uncertainty about northern or southern affiliation could be a product of shifting 
political alliances. As C. E. Bosworth notes in his article "Djudham" in £17: “Djudham: 
an Arab tribe which in Umayyad times claimed descent from Kahlan b. Saba’ of 
Yemen and relationship with Lakhm and ‘Amila; this certainly corresponded with the 
prevailing political alliances. However, the north Arab tribes claimed that Djudham, 
Kuda‘a and Lakhm were originally of Nizar but had later assumed Yemeni descent.’ 
Bajila and Khath‘am were also of notoriously uncertain ancestry (see the article by 
W. Montgomery Watt in £17, s.v. Badjila). 

1328 Cf. Caskel, Gamharat an-Nasab, 1176. 
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— 'ANS b. Qays b. al-Harith b. Murra b. Udad 

— JUDHAM, LAKHM, and ‘AMILA, who were sons of ‘Amr b. ‘Adi b. al-Harith b. 
Murra b. Udad b. Zayd 

— [Mapuuy b. Udad b. Zayd] b. ‘Arb b. Kahlan 


Among the tribes of MADHHIJ are:!829 


— Sa‘D AL-‘ASHIRA b. Madhhij 

- Murap b. Madhhij 

— AL-NAKHX b. ‘Amr | b. ‘Ula b. Jald b. Madhhij 1:230 

— HAKAM and JU‘FI, sons of Sa‘d al-Ashira b. Madhhij 

— KHAWLAN b. ‘Amr b. Sa'd al-Ashira b. Madhhij 

— ZUBAYD b. al-Sa'b b. Sa‘d al-Ashira b. Madhhij 

— HAMDAN, whose name was Awsala b. Khiyar b. Rabi‘a b. Malik [b. Zayd] b. 
Kahlan 

— KHATH'AM and BAJILA, sons of Anmar b. Arash!99 b, ‘Amr b. al-Khiyar!??! 

b. al-Ghawth b. Nabt b. Malik b. Zayd b. Kahlan 

[AL-Azp b. al-Ghawth b. Nabt b. Malik b. Zayd b. Kahlàn] 


Among the tribes of AL-AZD are:322 


— ‘AKK b. 'Udthan!333 b. al-Dith b. ‘Abdallah b. al-Azd, although ‘Akk is also 
traced back to ‘Adnan b. Udad 

— AL-'ATIK b. Asd b. ‘Amr b. al-Azd 

— GHASSAN, who was Mazin b. al-Azd 


1329 Cf. Caskel, Gamharat an-Nasab, 1:258. 

1330 The Mss here have Nizar, which is an interesting mistake, as Anmàr sometimes is made 
the son of Nizar b. Ma‘add b. Adnan. However, the rest of the genealogy is the one 
normally traced from Anmar through Arash back to Kahlan. 

1331 The Mss read al-Hibar, but the name is unknown to the genealogists. Read as al-Khiyar, 
although this man was the uncle, not the father of ‘Amr. 

1332 Caskel, Gamharat an-Nasab, 1:176. 

1333 ‘Akk is another example of a tribe with two genealogies, one northern, one southern. 
‘Udthan (the link needed for a southern genealogy) and ‘Adnan (the link needed for 
the southern genealogy) have the same ductus in Arabic script, and M conveniently 
neglects to dot the letter that would distinguish them. As the southern genealogy is 
being asserted here, one should read ‘Udthan. However, al-Dith (if that is the correct 
reading) belongs to the northern genealogy; so the genealogy here seems confused. In 
his article in £7, s.v. ‘Akk, W. Caskel explains how the confusion may have arisen. 
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Among the tribes of GHASSAN are:!334 


— KHUZA'^A, who was Rabr'a b. Haritha b. ‘Amr b. ‘Amir b. Hàritha b. Imrw’ al- 
Qays b. Tha‘laba b. Ghassan 

— [..]835 b. Wadi'a b.'Imràn b. ‘Amir b. Haritha b. Imru' al-Qays 

— AL-AWS and AL-KHAZARAJ, sons of Haritha b. Thalaba [b. ‘Amir b. Haritha 
b. Imrw’ al-Qays b. Thalaba [1336 b. Ghassan!??7 


Among the tribes of HIMYAR are: 


— QuDA‘, who, according to what the genealogists claim, was [the son of] 
Nizar b. Ma‘add b. ‘Adnan, and Nizar was given the kunya Abu Quda'a.1338 | 


[Among the tribes of QUDA'A are:]1339 


— NAHD b. Zayd b. Layth b. Sud b. Aslum b. al-Hafi b. Quda‘a 

— JUHAYNA b. Zayd b. Layth b. Süd b. Aslum b. al-Hafi b. Quda'a 

— 'UDHRA b. Sa'd b. Zayd b. Layth b. Sud b. Aslum b. al-Hafi b. Quda'a 

— SALIH b. Hulwan b. ‘Imran b. al-Hafi b. Quda‘a 

— Kars b. Wabara b. Taghlib b. Hulwan [b.] ‘Imran b. al-Hafi b. Quda‘a 

— AL-QAYN b. Jasr b. al-Asad b. Wabara b. Taghlib b. Hulwan 

— TANUKH, who was Malik b. Fahm b. Taym Allah b. al-Asad b. Wabara b. 
Taghlib b. Hulwan 


These are the main tribes of QUDA'A. 


One of [the tribes descended from of] Himyar b. Saba’!34° was AL-SADIF b. 
Sahl b. ‘Amr b. Qays b. Mu‘awiya b. Jusham b. Wa’il b. ‘Abd Shams b. al-Ghawth 


1334 Caskel, Gamharat an-Nasab, 1:176. 

1335 Although there is no gap in the Mss, one or more names must have fallen out here. 

1336 Present in M, but omitted by haplography in C and therefore in ed. Leiden. 

1337 At this point, M and C insert in the margin a line of poetry by the Khazraji poet Hassan 
b. Thabit, praising his tribe: “Hassan b. Thabit al-Ansari said, "We are the descendants 
of al-Ghawth b. Nabt b. Malik b. Zayd b. Kahlan, and are men of glorious deeds.” The 
poem can be found in the Diwan of Hassan b. Thabit, 1:482 (no. 320, v. 8). 

1338 A kunya is a name given to a man or woman on the basis of the person's first child. For a 
man it takes the form, Abt (Father of) N.; for a woman, Umm (Mother of) N. Of course, 
if one accepts this genealogy, Quda'a belonged to the northern Arabs, descendents of 
‘Adnan, and not to Himyar at all. 

1339 Caskel, Gamharat an-Nasab, 1:279. 

1340 Caskel, Gamharat an-Nasab, 1:274. 
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b. Qatan b. ‘Arib b. Zuhayr b. al-Hamaysa’ b. Himyar b. Saba’ b. Yashjub b. Ya‘rub 
b. Qahtan. People in Hadramawt disagree about them. Some have said that 
they were one of the ancient peoples who became extinct, such as Tasm, Jadis, 
'Imlàq, ‘Ad, Thamüd, ‘Abs al-Ula, Awbar, and Jurhum.!841 

The dispersal of the people of Yemen in the various lands and their exodus 
from their homelands was because of the violent flood.!?^? According to what 
the transmitters have reported, this began when ‘Amr b. ‘Amir b. Haritha b. 
Imrv' al-Qays b. Thalaba b. Mazin b. al-Azd, who was leader of the tribe and a 
soothsayer,?4? saw that the land of Yemen was going to be flooded. He therefore 
pretended to be angry at one of his sons, sold his dwellings, and departed with 
his family. | He made his way to the land of the 'Akk, and then they moved on 
to Najran, where the Madhhij fought them. They then left Najran and passed 
through Mecca, which was occupied in those days by the Jurhum, who fought 
them and drove them out of the territory. So they made their way to al-Jubfa,!?44 
and then moved on to Yathrib, where al-Aws and al-Khazraj, the sons of Haritha 
b. Tha‘laba b. ‘Amir, remained behind and were (later) joined by a group of 
the Azd other than the two sons of Haritha, some of whom settled on the 
outskirts,!345 while others entered with them, and so the Azd became dispersed 
in Yathrib. 


1341 In genealogical lore these tribes were the primordial Arabs, the first to speak Arabic 
after the confusion of tongues at Babel. 

1342 Arabic, al-sayl al-‘arim: This refers to the rupture of the great dam at Marib, about 
150 km east of Sana. The event will be mentioned again at ed. Leiden, 1:234. The dam, 
which supported a flourishing agriculture, had been breached several times before, 
but always repaired. The final breach, after which the dam fell into disuse, probably 
took place in the early 7th century. The syntax of the Arabic shows that by the time 
of al-Ya‘qubi, the phrase al-sayl al-‘arim was understood as a noun plus an adjective, 
something like “the violent flood." The Quràn, where the event is mentioned at 34:16, 
reads, sayl al-‘arim, “the flood of al-‘arim,’ which led some commentators to treat al- 
‘Arim as a place-name. However, Yaqüt mentions that the word, according to some, 
meant “dam,” and this is confirmed by the Sabaean inscriptions, where ‘rm is the word 
for dam. See the article by W. W. Müller, in £1?, s.v. Marib, Ma'rib. 

1343 Arabic, kahin. For a discussion of the development of the term and the functions of 
the kahin in the Arabian milieu (mostly divining the future) see the article by T. Fahd 
in EI’, s.v. Kahin. 

1344 Al-Juhfa is a town near the Red Sea coast, about 150 km north of Mecca. 

1345 Reading with M: khalfan (first letter undotted, but tanwin, the suffix -n, clearly written). 
The term normally designates people who have left their tribal encampment to search 
for water, leaving their possessions behind, but the idea of contrasting those who 
settled outside the main part of the city and those who mingled with its earlier 
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Yathrib was the residence of the Jews, who quarreled with (the newcomers) 
and dominated them by their superior numbers. They overwhelmed them to 
the point that a Jew would come to the house of an Ansanr?46 and the latter 
would not be able to protect his family and property from him. Finally, one of 
them, a man called al-Fityawn, entered the house of Malik b. al-/Ajlan,!34? and 
the latter attacked him and killed him. He then went to one of the kings of 
Yemen and complained to him about what they were enduring from the Jews. 
The king set out against them with his army and slaughtered many of the Jews. 
Thus the situation of the Aws and the Khazraj was set right. They planted date 
palms and built houses. 

The rest of the people (led by ‘Amr b. ‘Amir) headed on to Syria and even- 
tually came to the land of al-Sarat; the Azd Shanta remained in al-Sarat and 
the surrounding area, but some tribes of them went on to Oman.!?48 The first 
of them to arrive in Oman was Malik b. Fahm b. Ghanm b. Daws b. ‘Udthan b. 
‘Abdallah b. Zahràn b. Ka‘b b. al-Harith b. Ka‘b b. ‘Abdallah b. Malik b. Nasr b. 
al-Azd. Malik married a woman of the ‘Abd al-Qays, who bore him several sons. 
His youngest son is said to have killed him when he was with him among some 
of his camels: Malik b. Fahm set out to make his rounds among the camels; his 
son looked up and, taking him for a thief, shot him with an arrow | and killed 
him. His mother was named Salima. Malik b. Fahm is reported to have said: 


I taught him to shoot every day, 
and when his arm grew strong he shot me. 


After the death of Malik b. Fahm, (those already) in Oman were joined by a 
group of clans of the Azd, including al-Rabi‘a and ‘Imran, (who were the) Banu 


inhabitants seems to imply this translation. Ed. Leiden reads, hulafa’, “(they became) 
allies." 

1346 That is, one of the Aws or Khazraj—another example of the apparently anachronistic 
application of the term Ansar (“helpers,” sc., of the Prophet Muhammad) to the Aws 
and Khazraj even before the rise of Islam. 

1347 Allusion has already been made to this incident at ed. Leiden, 1:223, above. Al-Ya'qübi 
leaves the reader to deduce from the phrase "and the latter would not be able to protect 
his family and property" that al-Fityawn's visit was not friendly; in fact, he intended to 
claim the jus primae noctis from Malik's sister, which explains Malik’s attacking him. 

1348 See Caskel, Gamharat an-Nasab, 1:217a; also the article by G. Strenziok in E7?, s.v. Azd. 
Note that al-Ya‘qubi’s condensed narrative makes it seem that al-Sarat was located in 
Syria; it was, in fact, located to the north of Yemen, but only as far north as the ‘Asir 
highlands of western Arabia. 
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‘Amr b. 'Udayy b. Haritha b. ‘Amr b. ‘Amir—these were Bàriq and Ghalib; also 
Yashkur b. Qays b. Sa‘b b. Duhman, and groups from ‘Amir and Hawala. When 
they arrived in Oman, they spread as far as al-Bahrayn and Hajar. 

In the land of Tihama lived the Azd tribe of al-Jadara, who were descendants 
of ‘Amr b. Khuzayma b. Ji'thima b. Yashkur b. Mubashshir b. Sa‘b b. Duhman 
b. Nasr b. Zahran b. Ka'b b. al-Harith b. Ka'b b. Malik b. Nasr b. al-Azd. (They 
received their name) because ‘Amr built the wall of the Ka‘ba, and so was given 
the name al-Jadir.?^? One group of them journeyed to Herat!?9? in the land of 
Khurasan. 

Ghassan set out for Syria and settled in al-Balqa’. A group of the Salih was 
already in Syria; they had become tributaries of the Romans and had converted 
to Christianity. Ghassan asked them whether they could join them by doing the 
same; so the Salih wrote to the emperor of the Romans, and he agreed that the 
Ghassan might do so. Afterward, their relations with the emperor’s governor 
in Damascus deteriorated, and the Roman ruler attacked them with a force 
of Quda‘a Arabs on behalf of the Roman emperor. Ghassan requested a truce, 
and the emperor of the Romans agreed to this—the leader of Ghassan at that 
time was Jafna b. ‘Aliyya b. ‘Amr b. ‘Amir. Ghassan converted to Christianity and 
remained in Syria, confirmed in their sovereignty by the Roman ruler. 

Descendants of Hawala | b. al-Hinw b. al-Azd made their way to al-Mawsil 
and settled there. 

Seeing that their land would be flooded by the Dam of Marib (if it burst), 
the people of Yemen reinforced it and guarded it. But when God sent against 
them the mighty flood, the water burst through upon them from the burrow of 
a rat that had been digging in the dam and drowned them. 


The Kings of Syria 


Syria was the domain of the kingdom of the Israelites. The first to rule in 
Damascus is said to have been Balagh b. Ba'ür. Then Yubab, who was Job 
the Righteous, the son of Zarah, ruled, and the events that God has related 
concerning him took place.!351 Then Minasüs ruled—the Israelites made war 


1349 That is, “the Wall-Builder” Jadara is a plural of jadir. Cf. Caskel, Gamharat an-Nasab, 
1:217, where this figure is named as ‘Amir b. Amr b. Ja'thima. 

1350 Arabic Hardt, in modern Afghanistan. 

1351 Al-Ya‘qubi’s insertion of Job into the list of the kings of Syria is based on two biblical 
passages, both in the Septuagint version, rather than the Masoretic text: Genesis 36:31- 
39 and Job 4227a-e. Where the Hebrew text of Genesis 36:32 calls the first king “who 
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on them. Then Fūsīis,!52 who was from Ludd, ruled. Then the kingdoms were 
interrupted, and there were the kings of Israel. Eventually they became extinct, 
the Romans conquered their kingdom, and the people left their territory. 

The Quda'a were the first of the Arabs to arrive in Syria. They went to the 
kings of the Romans, and the latter made them rulers. Initially the kingship 
belonged to (the tribe of) Tanukh b. Malik b. Fahm b. Taym Allah b. al-Asad b. 
Wabara b. Taghlib b. Hulwan b. ‘Imran b. al-Hafi b. Quda‘a. They adopted the 
Christian religion, and the king ofthe Romans made them rulers over the Arabs 
that were in Syria. The first of them to rule was al-Nu‘man b. ‘Amr [b. Malik; 
then] the Banu Salih b. Hulwan | b. ‘Imran b. al-Hafi b. Quda‘a overwhelmed 
them and remained in power for a time. 

When the Azd dispersed, with elements of them going to Tihama, Yathrib, 
Oman, and other lands, the Ghassan made their way to Syria and arrived in the 
land of al-Balqa'. They asked the Salih whether they might join with them in 
offering their obedience to the king of the Romans and whether they might 
remain in the land according to the same terms of privileges and obligations as 
they had. So the head of the Salih, who at the time was Duhman b. al-Amlaq, 
wrote to the king of the Romans, who at the time was ,:553 with his 
residence at Antioch. The latter agreed to their request and specified terms to 
which they had to adhere. They continued thus for a time, but then a dispute 
broke out between them and the king of the Romans over the tribute that 
the king of the Romans was collecting. Finally, a man of the Ghassan named 
Jidh' struck an agent of the king of the Romans with his sword and killed 


reigned in the land of Edom, before any king reigned over the Israelites Bela son 
of Beor, the Septuagint reading is Balak son of Beor, who corresponds to al-Ya‘qubi's 
Balagh b. Ba'ür. The identification of his successor (Genesis 36:33), Jobab son of Zerah 
(al-Ya/qübi's Yübab b. Zarah) with the biblical Job is based on Job 42:17b-d (Septuagint): 
^... previously his [viz. Iob's] name was Iobab ... and he in turn had as father Zare, a son 
of the sons of Esau ... And these are the kings who reigned in Edom, which country 
he too ruled: first Balak the son of Beor, and the name of his city was Dennaba, and 
after Balak, Iobab, who is called Iob, and after him Hasom, who was a leader from 
the Thaimanite country, and after him Hadad son of Barad ...” (NETS Translation). Al- 
Ya‘qubi, or his source, apparently identified Dennaba as Damascus. Parallel: al-Mas'üdi, 
Murüj, 2:231ff. (§ 1076 ff.). 

1352 Or, Fawsis: sic M, although the first letter is undotted and therefore the word might be 
read Qawsis/Qusis. Ed. Leiden follows C in reading Hawsir. 

1353 The reading in M is completely undotted and cannot be read. Ed. Leiden has Nawshar 
(vocalization uncertain), with a note suggesting a possible reading of Nastürus on the 
basis of a reference to Reiske's 1847 Primae lineae historiae regnorum Arabicorum et 
rerum ab Arabibus medio inter Christum et Muhammedem tempore gestarum. 
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him; whereupon one of the Ghassan said, “Take from Jidh‘ whatever he gives 
you’—which became a proverb.!354 The Roman governor thereupon launched 
a campaign against them. They kept fighting him for a long time in Busra in 
the territory of Damascus; then they made their way to al-Muhaffaf.1355 When 
the king of the Romans saw how they endured war and resisted his armies, he 
did not want there to be a breach in their defenses.1356 So when the tribesmen 
requested a truce, provided that no king from another people should rule them, 
the king of the Romans accepted these terms and made Jafna b. ‘Aliyya b. 
‘Amr b. ‘Amir king over them. Relations between them and the Romans were 
good and harmony prevailed in their affairs. The first king from Ghassan to 
enjoy glory and fame after Jafna b. ‘Aliyya was al-Harith b. Malik b. al-Harith | 
b. Ghadab b. Jusham b. al-Khazraj b. Haritha b. Tha‘laba b. ‘Amr b. ‘Amir b. 
Tha‘laba b. Haritha b. ‘Adi b. Imrw’ al-Qays b. Mazin b. al-Azd. After him there 
ruled al-Harith al-Akbar!357 b. Kab b. ‘Aliyya b. ‘Amr b. ‘Amir. This Kab was 
Jafna; he was the son of Mariya, and his mother Mariya was the daughter of 
‘Adiya b. ‘Amir. Then his brother, al-Harith al-A'raj,358 who settled in the Jawlan, 
ruled. Then his brother al-Harith al-Asghar!?*? ruled. Then Jabala b. al-Mundhir 
ruled. Then al-Harith b. Jabala ruled. Then al-Ayham b. Jabala ruled, and then 
Jabala b. al-Ayham. Al-Harith b. Abi Shamir b. al-Ayham was made ruler of al- 
Urdunn; the residence of Jabala was Damascus. Concerning Jabala b. al-Ayham 
and his family, Hassan b. Thabit says:!360 


How magnificent the troop with whom I drank 
one day in Jilliq!?6! in days of old! 


1354 The circumstances behind the proverb are as follows: The Roman tax collector, a 
member of the Salih named Sabit, refused to accept the sword that Jidh', one of 
the Ghassan, offered to him as a pawn in lieu of the tax payment, whereupon Jidh* 
unsheathed the sword and killed Sabit. The proverb means something like, "Take 
whatever is offered to you, and don't press for more.” See al-Maydani, Majma‘ al- 
Amthal, s.v. khudh; also the article by Irfan Shahid in £7?, s.v. Salih. 

1355 Sic C and ed. Leiden (vocalization unknown); in M the word is completely undotted. 
The place is unknown. Houtsma's suggestion of al-Mukhaffiq is impossible, as that is 
in the eastern part of the Arabian peninsula, far from Damascus. 

1356 That is, by alienating such valiant fighters who could be used to defend the Roman 
borderlands. 

1357 That is, al-Harith the Elder. 

1358 That is, al-Harith the Lame. 

1359 That is, al-Harith the Younger. 

1360 The poem may be found in Hassan b. Thabit, Dawan 1:74 no. 13 v. 7, 15, 11-13. 

1361 Jilliq was a fertile and well-watered site 12 km south of Damascus; the Ghassanids made 
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Unsullied in honor, noble in reputation, 
proud in bearing, men of the first rank. 
The descendants of Jafna surrounded the grave of their forefather, 
the grave of the noble, most excellent son of Mariya. 
They are visited so often that their dogs do not growl, 
and they do not bother to ask about the approaching figure.1362 
To the one who arrives at al-Baris to join them 
they serve water of Barada mixed with smoothest wine.1363 


The Yemenite Kings of al-Hira 


The transmitters and scholars have said that when the people of Yemen dis- 
persed, Malik b. Fahm b. Ghanm b. Daws pressed on until he settled in Iraq 
in the days of the factional rulers.!364 He encountered Arab tribesmen of the 
Ma'add and other tribes | in al-Jazira, and they made him king for twenty years. 

Then came Jadhima al-Abrash.!365 He practiced divination and fashioned 
two idols called al-Dayzanan. He attracted various Arab clans to his ranks and 
proceeded with them to the land of Iraq, where lay the territory of Iyad b. Nizar, 
whose domains extended from the land of al-Jazira to the land of al-Basra.!366 


1362 


1363 
1364 


1365 


1366 


itinto a major encampment. The village of Kiswa now occupies the site. See the article 
by Nikita Elisséeff in E1?, s.v. Djillik. 

The verse praises their generosity. So many guests come to them that their watchdogs 
no longer growl at the approach of a visitor, and they themselves grant hospitality 
without asking who the visitor is. 

Al-Baris and Barada are rivers of Damascus. 

Arabic, mulük al-taw@if. The term is more familiar from the history of Muslim Spain, 
where it designated the regional rulers (reyes de taifas) who emerged after the decline 
of the Córdoba caliphate. The term as used here refers to the regional rulers of the east 
during the Parthian or Arsacid period. According to the accounts in Arabic historians 
(see, for example, al-Ya‘qubi’s account, ed. Leiden, 1179), Alexander the Great, having 
defeated Darius, appointed local rulers over each district of the dismembered Persian 
empire, and these local rulers, called mulitk al-taw@if, continued to govern until the 
rise of the Sasanian dynasty under Ardashir in 538CE. See the article by M. Morony in 
Er’, s.v. Mulük al-Tawz'if. 

The name means Jadhima the Speckled (a euphemism for leper). He apparently was a 
historical figure of the third century CE, although many legends have been attached to 
his name. According to al-Mas'üdi, Murüj, 2:213 (81037), Jadhima was the son of Malik 
b. Fahm. See the article by I. Kawar in £7°, s.v. Djadhima al-Abrash or al-Waddah. 
That is, all of central and southern Iraq. 
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The latter fought Jadhima, but he managed to advance as far as a district called 
Baqqa on the banks of the Euphrates near al-Anbar. The district was ruled by 
a woman named al-Zabba@, who had utterly renounced (sexual relations with) 
men.!367 When Jadhima came to the land of al-Anbar and his forces joined him 
there, he said to his companions, “I have decided to send word to al-Zabba’, 
so that I might marry her and join her kingdom [to] mine.” A retainer of his 
named Qasir/?68 said to him, “If al-Zabba’ were a woman who married men, 
someone would have gotten to her before you.” But Jadhima wrote to her, and 
she wrote back to him, saying, "Come to me and I will make you my husband." 
He therefore set out to go to her. Qasir said to him: "I have never seen a man 
before you being led in procession to a woman.?6? Here is your mare al-‘Asa; 
I have readied her, so mount her and save yourself!" But Jadhima did not do 
it. When he came into the presence of al-Zabba’, she exposed her thigh and 
said, “Do you see (here) the behavior of a bride?" He said, “(I see) the behavior 
of a treacherous, uncircumcised whore." Al-Zabba then cut him to pieces, and 
Qasir rode the mare al-‘Asa to safety. 

When Jadhima was killed, his sister's son, ‘Amr b. ‘Adib. Nasr b. Rabi‘a b. ‘Amr 
b. al-Harith b. ‘mam b. Numara b. Lakhm, took his place as king. Qasir said 
to 'Amr, "Don't you disobey me!” “Say whatever you think best,” replied ‘Amr. | 
Qasir said, "Chop off the end of my nose, cut off my ears, and then leave me 
(to do as I think best)" So ‘Amr did this. Qasir then went to al-Zabba' and said: 
^| was a sincere advisor to Jadhima as I saw best and to ‘Amr, his sister's son, 
to the point that I made him king—and my reward from him was that he did 
to me what you see! So I have come to you to be of service to you; hopefully 
God will cause ‘Amr to be killed by your hand.’ He kept deceiving her until 
she sent him on trading journeys, from which he returned time after time with 


1367 Al-Zabb@ is the Arabic form of the name of Zenobia, the queen of Palmyra whose 
rule ended with her defeat by the Roman emperor Aurelian in 272CE. Her story, 
embellished with novelistic and sensational details, occurs also in al-Mas'üdi, Murüj, 
2:217-223 (§ 1046-1057) and al-Tabari, Ta'rikh, 17756—768. An attempt to extricate fact 
from fiction was made by Irfan Shahid in his article in £7’, s.v. al-Zabba’. 

1368 Qasir b. Sa‘d b. ‘Umar became famous in Arabic lore as the type of the clever but 
disregarded advisor, and many proverbs were attributed to him. 

1369 The Arabic refers to the ancient custom of leading the bride in a solemn procession 
(zaffa) to the bridegroom. Qasir is drawing attention to the ominous reversal of roles 
implicit in Jadhima's traveling to the residence of al-Zabba', whose reputation as a 
hater of men must have been known. In the parallel accounts, al-Zabba' initiates 
matters as part of an elaborate plot by her to take vengeance for her father's battlefield 
death at the hands of Jadhima. 
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great profits. Pleased by this, she began to trust him. When her trust in him 
was complete, he went to ‘Amr and said, “Seat the men in the chests."!370 So 
he loaded four thousand men armed with swords onto two thousand camels 
and brought them into al-Zabba’s city— Amr was among them. He distributed 
the chests among the houses of her companions and brought several of them 
into her residence. When night fell, the men emerged and killed al-Zabba and 
many of her courtiers. ‘Amr b. ‘Adi ruled for 55 years. 

[Then Imrw’ al-Qays b. ‘Amr ruled for 35 years. |"! 

Then his brother, al-Harith b. ‘Amr, ruled for 87 years. 

Then ‘Amr b. Imrv' al-Qays b. ‘Amr b. ‘Adi ruled for 40 years. 

Then al-Mundhir b. Imru' al-Qays—he was Muharriq'??— ruled. He was 
given this name because he took a group of men who had made war on him 
and burned them, and so he was called Muharriq. 

Then al-Nu‘man ruled. He was the one who built al-Khawarnaq.?7? One day 
while he was sitting there gazing out at what lay before him—the Euphrates 
and the date palms, gardens, and trees beside it—he remembered death and 
said, "Of what use will this be when death descends and one departs this 
world?" He therefore became an ascetic and renounced his kingdom. It was 
to him that ‘Adi b. Zayd was referring when he said:!?74 | 


Consider the lord of al-Khawarnaq, how he gazed out 
one day—and part of right guidance is taking thought. 
His state made him rejoice: all that he ruled, 
and the broad river, and al-Sadir.375 


1370 That is, put the warriors into the chests (sanádiq) normally used to hold merchandise, 
so that when al-Zabb@ sees the loaded camels she will think that Qasir is returning 
from another successful trading journey. 

1371 Inserted by the Leiden editor. 

1372 That is, Burner. 

1373 A palace in southern Iraq about 2 km east of Najaf. Built by the Sasanians in the fifth 
century, it was renowned among the Arab tribes of the region. It was enlarged and used 
by the early ‘Abbasids, but was probably already in ruins by al-Ya'qübi's time. See G. Le 
Strange, The Lands of the Eastern Caliphate, 75—76; also the article by Louis Massignon 
in EI, s.v. Khawarnak. 

1374 ‘Adi b. Zayd (d. c. 600) was a pre-Islamic Christian poet of al-Hira in southern Iraq 
who was for a time in the service of the Sasanians. The lines are part of a longer poem 
cited in Kitab al-Aghani, 2:36, and in al-Tabani, Ta’rikh, 1:853-854. See the articles by 
F. Gabrieli in £7, s.v. ‘Adi b. Zayd, and by Tilman Seidensticker in £73, s.v. ‘Adi b. Zayd. 

1375 Another palace near Khawarnaq. See Le Strange, Lands of the Eastern Caliphate, 75; 
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But his heart became troubled, and he said: 
^What delight can there be for a living creature fated to die?" 


After him, Mundhir b. al-Nu'man ruled for 30 years. Then ‘Amr b. al-Mundhir 
ruled. He was the one in whose presence al-Harith b. Zalim killed Khalid b. Ja‘far 
b. kilab. (Amr) vowed to shed his blood and went in search of him; al-Harith 
therefore went in search of his son, who was being nursed among the Al Sinan, 
and killed him. 

Then ‘Amr b. Mundhir the Second ruled. He was the son of Hind and was 
nicknamed Mudarrit al-Hijara.3’° He divided time into two kinds of days: a 
day for hunting and a day for drinking. When he sat down to drink, the people 
would have to stand waiting at his door until his drinking party broke up. On 
this subject Tarafa b. al-‘Abd said:!877 


Would that we had, instead of King ‘Amr, 
a little goat bleating around our camp! 
You have divided your time into a time for ease— 
thus time is (always going back and forth between) being just or 
unjust. 
We have one day and the stone curlew!?7? another: 
the wretched ones can fly off, but we cannot fly.!379 


Creswell, Early Muslim Architecture, 2:50—91; and the article by Louis Massignon in £1?, 
s.v. Khawarnak. 

1376 This 'Amr was frequently called 'Amr b. Hind to distinguish him from other members of 
his ruling house. The nickname Mudarrit al-Hijara (he who makes stones emit [sounds 
like] farts) was said to have been given to him because of the fear he inspired (so Ibn 
al-Athir, a-Kamil, 1:405). See the article by A. J. Wensinck in £7’, s.v. Amr b. Hind. 

1377 Tarafa b. al--Abd was a famous pre-Islamic poet. Little is known about his life, beyond 
the much embroidered story of his premature death. The poem (No. 9 in Seligsohn's 
edition of the Diwan) is satirical. A later hand has added two verses in the margin of 
the Mss of al-Ya‘qubi; they have been omitted here as unlikely to belong to the original 
text of al-Ya/'qübi's History. See GAS 2:15-118, and the article by J. E. Montgomery in £7?, 
s.v. Tarafa. 

1378 Arabic, kirwan or karwan. The designation for several members of the family of thick- 
knees (Burhinidae), birds of arid habitats. Because of the plaintive call of the Egyptian 
member of the family, the birds are well-known in rural folklore to this day in the 
Middle East. 

1379 This alludes to the fact that on his hunting days ‘Amr b. Hind would kill the first man 
that he encountered. 
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As for their day, it is a day of evil: 


the falcons pursue them in the lowland. 


As for our day, we remain on our mounts 


waiting, neither alighting nor departing. 


r240  Tarafa kept satirizing ‘Amr and his brother Qabus, referring to them in vile 


terms, while composing amorous verses about 'Amr's sister and defaming her. 


Among the things he said about ‘Amr was:!380 


The vilest of kings are all well-known, 


and the basest of them in filth are 


‘Amr, and Qabis, and the son of their mother. 


The one who comes to them will be detained for foul abuse. 


He who comes is someone who does not fear his own shame: 


‘Amr and Qabus are two brides’ slaves.!38! 


In the morning ‘Amr goes about his business, 


having shaken, as a mare, what belongs to a man.1382 


Al-Mutalammis was an ally of Tarafa and used to assist him in composing 


satires. 'Amr said to them, "You two have stayed as guests for a long time, and I 


am out of money here; but I have written on your behalf to my governor in al- 


Bahrayn to give each of you 100,000 dirhams.’ So each of them took a letter. Al- 


Mutalammis became suspicious of 'Amr's intentions, and when they reached 


the canal at al-Hira and met a young Christian lad, al-Mutalammis asked him, 
"Are you good at reading?" “Yes,” he said. Al-Mutalammis said, “Read this letter.” 
Lo and behold it said: “When al-Mutalammis reaches you, cut off his hands and 


feet" So al-Mutalammis threw away the letter and said to Tarafa, "Your letter 


1380 


1381 


1382 


The poem does not occur in the Dawan of Tarafa. Seligsohn added it in an appendix 
to his edition and attempted a translation (p. 83), but much, apart from the poem's 
obscenity and its imputation of homosexuality to ‘Amr and Qabis, remains unclear. A 
recent attempt to deal with the poem is a useful commentary by Sa‘di al-Dinawi in his 
Sharh Diwan Tarafa b. al-Abd, 166167. 

Arabic, gaynata ‘urusin, slave girls who look after the bride’s dwelling and wedding 
outfit—an accusation of weakness and effeminacy. 

Arabic, wa-qad khadkhada mā li-L-rijali ka-l-farast. The sense is uncertain. It may mean 
that ‘Amr has been “mounted” as a mare by a stallion. Al-Dinawi, loc. cit., suggests 
reading ka-l-farisi, “like one who desires to be covered,” but the particular form he 
suggests, faris, is not given by the dictionaries. 
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contains the same.” But Tarafa said, "He would not dare to treat my tribe in 
such a manner; I am more powerful in that land than ‘Amr.’ Tarafa therefore 
continued to the governor of al-Bahrayn, who, when he read the letter, cut off 
his hands and feet and crucified him. 

Then his brother Qabis b. al-Mundhir ruled, and then al-Mundhir b. al- 
Mundhir (ruled) for four years. 

These kings ruled on behalf of the Persian shahs,!38? to whom they rendered 
obedience and submitted tax payments. The tribes of Ma'add were united 
against them, and the most obstinate in the opposition were the Ghatafan 
and the Asad b. Khuzayma. A man of the Ma'add would come to them | as a 
visitor, and they would welcome and honor him; such visits by tribal dignitaries 
included al-Rabi‘ b. Ziyad al-‘Absi, al-Harith b. Zalim al-Murri, Sinan b. Abi 
Haritha, and the poet al-Nabigha al-Dhubyani. The kings used to glorify the 
poets and exalt their rank because of how the latter gave them lasting glory 
and fame. Al-Nabigha was the foremost of the poets in the eyes of these kings, 
but then he made an amorous allusion to the wife of al-Mundhir in the ode of 
his in which he says:1384 


The veil fell, though she had not meant to drop it; 
then she reached for it and warded us off with her hand. 


Al-Mundhir swore to shed al-Nabigha's blood, and the latter fled to Syria to the 
kings of the Ghassan. Later he begged forgiveness from al-Mundhir in a poem 
of his in which he says:!385 


You are like the night that will overtake me 
even if I imagine that the place distant from you is spacious. 


He also said:!386 


1383 Arabic, al-akasira, the plural of kisra. Originally a proper name (Persian, Khusraw) in 
Arabic it was used as a title for all the Persian rulers of the Sasanian dynasty. Since 
"Kisras" is awkward in English, the more common "shahs" has been substituted in the 
translation. 

1384 Al-Nabigha al-Dhubyani, Dīwān, 147, v. 1; Arazi and Masalha, Six Early Arab Poets, 6, v. 4. 

1385 Al-Nabigha al-Dhubyani, Diwan, 84, v. 2; Arazi and Masalha, Six Early Arab Poets, 12, 
v.2. 


1386 Al-Nabigha al-Dhubyani, Dawan, 29, v. 3; Arazi and Masalha, Six Early Arab Poets, 4, v.19. 
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I was told that Abū Qàbüs!35? threatened me— 
and who can feel safe when he hears the lion's roar? 


Allied with al-Mundhir was a family of the tribe of Imrw’ al-Qays b. Zayd Manat 
b. Tamim, and one member of this family was ‘Adi b. Zayd al-'Ibadi, an orator 
and poet who could write both Arabic and Persian.1?5? Al-Mundhir had placed 
his son al-Nu‘man among them; they provided him with a wet-nurse, and he 
was under their protection. The Persian shah wrote to al-Mundhir to send him a 
group of Arabs to translate documents for him, and so al-Mundhir sent him ‘Adi 
b. Zayd and two of his brothers, who joined the ranks of the shah's secretaries 
and translated for him. When al-Mundhir died, the shah asked ‘Adi b. Zayd, 
“Does anyone remain from this family | who would make a good king?" “Yes,” 
replied ‘Adi, “al-Mundhir had thirteen sons, any of whom would be suitable for 
what the king intends.” So he sent to have them brought, and they proved to be 
among the handsomest of [al-Mundhir's] family, except al-Nu‘man, who was 
ruddy, freckled, and short. He had been raised by the family of Adi b. Zayd, and 
his mother was a captive named Salma, who was said to be from the Kalb. ‘Adi 
b. Zayd gave each of them lodging by himself, but he gave preference in lodging 
to al-Nu‘man’s brothers over al-Nu‘man, making it appear to them that he had 
no hopes for al-Nu‘man. He would speak privately with each them, saying: “If 
the king asks you, 'Can you manage the Arabs for me?' say to him, 'No one can 
manage them for you but al-Nu'man. "38? To al-Nu‘man he said: “If the king 


1387 Abū Qabis was the kunya of al-Mundhir. 

1388  Al-Ya‘qubi here begins his narrative of the events that led up to the battle of Dhü 
Qar. Parallels: al-Mas'üdi, Murüj, 2:225-227 (81065-1069); al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 1:1015- 
1037; Kitab al-Aghani, 238—43; see also the article by L. Veccia Vaglieri in £17, s.v Dhü 
Kar. 

1389 Sic M, but there is a textual problem. The reading in M looks like the negative /an, 
followed by a verb whose first letter appears to be ya’, rather than nün as in ed. Leiden. 
The sense, which has been followed in this translation, would therefore be, “No one 
can manage them for you but al-Nu‘man.” The parallel in al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 1310171018, 
lacks the negative and reads the verb in the 1st person plural (initial nün), yielding, “We 
can manage them, except al-Nu‘man.” And in fact these are the very words that the 
brothers say in al-Ya'qübi's account to the king when they come before him. But even 
if one deletes the offending lan in the first occurrence, the meaning is ambiguous. To 
what does the exception refer? Is it, “We, except al-Nu‘man, can manage them?" or, “We 
can manage them, except al-Nu‘man, whom we cannot manage?" Nóldeke in his 1879 
translation of this section of al-Tabari opted for the latter and put al-Nu'man into the 
accusative case (Nóldeke, Geschichte der Perser und Araber zur Zeit der Sasaniden, 315). 
The clearest explanation of what is going on can be found in the parallel in Kitab al- 
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asks you about your brothers, say to him, ‘If I am incapable of managing them, 
I am even less capable of managing the Arabs." 

Now among the sons of al-Mundhir there was a man named al-Aswad. His 
mother was from the Bant l-Ribàb, and he was an impressive man. He had been 
raised by a family from al-Hira called the Banü Marina, who were notables. One 
of them was a man named ‘Adi b. Aws b. Marina, who was a troublemaker and a 
poet. He would say to al-Aswad b. al-Mundhir, al-Nu‘man’s brother: “You know 
that I want the best for you. What I want and desire is that you do the opposite 
of whatever ‘Adi b. Zayd says, for, by God, he never gives you sincere advice.” 
But al-Aswad paid no heed to what he said. 

When the shah ordered ‘Adi to admit them into his presence, he did so one 
by one, and the shah saw men whose like he had never seen before. When he 
asked them, "Can you manage for me what you used to manage?" they said, 
“We will manage the Arabs for you, except al-Nu‘man.” When al-Nu‘man came 
into his presence, he saw an ill-favored!3?? man, and he spoke to him, saying, 
“Can you manage the Arabs for me?” “Yes,” he replied. “And how will you | deal 
with your brothers?" asked the shah. He replied, "If I am incapable of managing 
them, I am even less capable of dealing with anyone else.” So the shah made 
him king, gave him a robe of honor, and dressed him in pearls. When al-Nu‘man 
emerged, having been made king, ‘Adi b. Aws b. Marina said to al-Aswad, "Here 
is the result of your acting against good advice!" 

Al-Nu' man went forth having been made king despite ‘Adi b. Marina. The 
latter commanded certain of al-Nu‘man’s courtiers and companions to make 
references before him to ‘Adi b. Zayd. They were to say that ‘Adi b. Zayd was 
claiming that the king was his underling, that he himself had brought him to 
power, that but for him he would never have come to power, and such things. 


Aghani, 2:22—23, which makes it clear that ‘Adi from the beginning favored al-Nu‘man 
and arranged an elaborate deception, beginning with the better lodging he gave to the 
other brothers. In the Aghani account, ‘Adi sends word to al-Nu‘man, saying, “I intend 
to make no one else but you king; do not be put off by the preference I am going to 
give your brothers over you in accommodation, for I am going to deceive them by it." 
‘Adi instructed the brothers to dress in their finest clothing and display their best table 
manners in the king's presence. When he asked whether they could take care of the 
Arabs, they were to say yes; and when he asked them what they would do if one of 
them became disobedient, they were to show their prowess by saying that none of 
them would be strong enough to deal with another. Al-Nu‘man, on the contrary, was 
instructed to wear dusty traveling clothes, wolf his food, and boast of his ability to deal 
with his brothers. The ruse paid off, and the king chose the rough-looking al-Nu‘man. 
1390 Ed. Leiden follows the Mss in reading wasiman, “handsome,” but surely this is a 
copyist's error for the reading in al-Tabari and the Aghani, damiman, "ugly, ill-favored." 
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They spoke incessantly in the presence of al-Nu‘man, provoking his irritation 
and anger against ‘Adi b. Zayd. Al-Nu‘man therefore wrote to ‘Adi, “I enjoin 
you to come and visit me.” So ‘Adi took leave of the shah and came to him. 
When he reached al-Nu‘man, the latter ordered him to be cast into a prison 
where no one could have access to him. Now ‘Adi had two brothers at the 
shah’s court, one named Ubayy, the other Sumayy. Both were at the shah’s 
court—one rejoicing over his destruction, the other desiring his welfare. ‘Adi 
began to compose poetry in his place of confinement, appealing to al-Nu‘man’s 
compassion, reminding him of inviolability (as a guest), and admonishing him 
with the example of kings of the past. But none of this did him any good. 
His enemies from the Marina family took to provoking al-Nu‘man against him 
by saying to him, “If he gets away, he will kill you and be the cause of your 
destruction.” 

Having despaired of meeting with any good at the hands of al-Nu‘man, ‘Adi 
wrote to his brother: 


Carry this word to Ubayy, however far he may be— 
for sometimes what a man has learned can kill him!391— 
That your brother, the dear one of your heart, 
about whom you were so solicitous while he was safe, 
Is in the hands of a king, bound with iron, 
whether justly or unjustly. 
May you not be found to be like a woman with a child 
who when she finds no one to suck (her breast) sucks it herself.1292 
Stay where you are! Stay where you are! If you come to us 
you will sleep a sleep in which there is no dream.!393 


He also wrote to his son, ‘Amr b. ‘Adi, who enjoyed the shah's favor: 


For whom does a night become long on account of a prisoner, 
distressful because he is riven with penetrating grief? 
What is the iniquity of a man with fetters on his neck, 
and on his legs long links of chains? 


1391 Thus in M. The more common reading of the second part of the line (al-Tabari and the 
Aghant) is: “and is what a man has come to know of any use to him?" 

1392 The simile is proverbial for someone who undertakes a task incumbent on someone 
else. The point is that Ubayy should not come himself to al-Nu‘man’s court to seek his 
brother's release. The line is discussed in al-Tabari, Glossarium, ccclix. 

1393 That is, you will die. 
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May your mother, O 'Amr, be bereaved of you after me! 
Will you sit while I am bound, and not go on the attack? 
Does it not grieve you that your father is a miserable captive 
and you are all on your own? May a ghoul make off with you! 
A daughter of al-Qayn b. Jasr!394 sings to you in madness, 
and wine is your companion. 
Were you the prisoner—may you not be so!— 
Then all of Ma‘add would know what I have to say. 
If I perish, I have conferred great benefit upon my people, 
all of it good and fine. 
I have not fallen short in the quest for achievements, 
whether the fate of death cuts me short or grants long life. 


So his brother and his son and those on their side went to the shah and spoke 
to him about ‘Adi, and the shah wrote a letter to al-Nu‘man, commanding him 
to release ‘Adi, and dispatched a messenger with it. Ubayy b. Zayd asked the 
messenger to begin by (visiting) ‘Adi. So the messenger began by (visiting) 
‘Adi, who said to him, “If you leave me, I shall be killed.” “Certainly not,” 
replied the messenger, “al-Nu‘man will not dare to defy the king.” Meanwhile, 
al-Nu‘man received word that the shah’s messenger had gotten to ‘Adi; so when 
the messenger left ‘Adi, al-Nu‘man sent someone to kill ‘Adi, pressing a pillow 
over ‘Adis face until he died. Then al-Nu‘man told the messenger that ‘Adi had 
already died; he gave him gifts and rewards and gained assurances from him 
that all he would tell the shah was that he had found ‘Adi dead. Then al-Nu‘man 
wrote to the shah to inform him that ‘Adi had died. 

‘Amr b. ‘Adi used to translate documents for the shah. | Now the shah sought 
a slave girl; he gave a description of the kind of girl he wanted, but none could 
be found for him. So ‘Amr b. ‘Adi b. Zayd said to him, “O King, your servant al- 
Nu‘man has more daughters and female relations of [this description] than the 
king could ever desire, but he holds himself superior to the king and claims to 
be better than he.’ So the shah sent to al-Nu‘man, commanding him to send him 
his daughter, so that he might marry her. Al-Nu‘man said, “Are there not among 
the wide-eyed ones!995 of the Sawad and Persia enough to meet the needs of the 
king?” When the messenger returned, he told the shah what al-Nu‘man had 
said. The shah asked, “What does he mean by ‘wide-eyed ones’?” ‘Amr b. ‘Adi 


1394 That is, a singing girl. 
1395 Arabic, Tn, a poetic epithet for the largest of the antelopes, the mahah, considered as 
a type of feminine gracefulness and beauty. 
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b. Zayd replied, "He means cows,!396 so as to avoid sending his daughter to the 
king." Furious at this, the shah said, "Many a servant has risen to greater heights 
than he, but has come to ruin in the end.” 

When word of this reached al-Nu‘man, he prepared himself. The shah held 
back from him for a month, and then he wrote to him to come to him. Knowing 
what the shah had in mind, al-Nu‘man took up his weapons and whatever else 
he could carry and made his way to the two mountains of the Tayyi'—he was 
married to Su‘da bt. Harithal3?"—and asked the Tayyi' for protection from the 
shah, but they said, “We have no power against him.’ So he departed. All the 
Arab tribes refused to receive him; so in the end he encamped in the valley of 
Dhü Qar in the territory of the Bani Shayban. There he met Hani’ b. Mas'üd 
b. ‘Amir b. ‘Amr b. Abi Rabra b. Dhuhl b. Shayban. He gave him his weapons, 
entrusted him with his daughter and the other women of his family, and then 
he made his way to the shah and presented himself at his gate. The shah ordered 
that he be bound in chains and sent to Khaniqin.??8 ‘Amr b. ‘Adi b. Zayd met 
him and said, belittling him, *"Nu'aym,!39?? | I have fastened for you tethering 
stakes that only a wild young stallion could uproot."49? Al-Nu‘man replied, “I 
hope ...”1401 When he was brought to Khaniqin, he was cast under the feet of 
elephants and trampled to death and then given to the lions to eat. 


1396 Arabic, baqar. This is the ordinary word for domestic cattle. In a way, this is correct, 
as the maháh is also called “wild cow,’ but by leaving out “wild” ‘Amr cleverly turns a 
poetic way of referring to graceful women into an insult. 

1397 She was from the tribe of Tayyi' and therefore al-Nu‘man could claim protection. Cf. 
Nóldeke, Geschichte der Perser und Araber zur Zeit der Sasaniden, 329, n. 2. 

1398 A town about 160 km northeast of present-day Baghdad, on the border between mod- 
ern Iraq and Iran. The point was to take him far from his former sphere of influence in 
southern Iraq. 

1399 Nu'aym is the diminutive of al-Nu‘man, and its use here is meant as an insult. 

1400 There is a play on words here. Arabic akhiyya (pl. awakhin) is a stake with a tether firmly 
sunk into the ground so that an animal tied to it cannot escape, but metaphorically it is 
asacred right that cannot be escaped, i.e., the son's right and duty to avenge his father's 
murder. The parallel in al-Mas'üdi, Murüj, 2:227 ($1068), reads, “I have fastened for you 
a tethering stake that a wild young stallion could not uproot.” 

1401 There is no lacuna, but the text and the meaning are so opaque that one can only 
conjecture the meaning. A rough stab at a translation and interpretation, accepting 
the emendation of the Leiden editor, is, “I hope that you have yoked to it a camel that 
is pregnant.’ This would be a kind of prophetic reference made by al-Nu'màn at the 
point of death to the coming battle of Dhü Qar, in which the Arabs, by defeating the 
Persians, will symbolically avenge the death of al-Nu'man. Unfortunately, none of the 
parallels includes this riposte by al-Nu‘man. 
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The shah sent word to Hani’ b. Mas'üd, saying, "Send me the property of 
my servant that you have, as well as his weapons and daughters" When Han?’ 
did not do it, the shah sent an army against him. The Rabia assembled and 
the battle of Dhu Qar took place. The Arabs tore the Persians to pieces, and 
this was the first time that the Arabs triumphed over the Persians. It has been 
transmitted from the Messenger of God that he said, "This was the first day!^92 
on which the Arabs obtained their just due from the Persians, and it was 
because of me that they were given victory.’ 


The War of Kinda 


There were wars between the Kinda and Hadramawt that wiped out most of 
them. Kinda rallied around two men, one of whom was Sa‘id b. ‘Amr b. al- 
Nu'man b. Wahb. Leading the Banu l-Harith b. Mu‘awiya was ‘Amr b. Zayd, 
and Shurahbil b. al-Harith led the Sakün. The Hadramawt rallied around sev- 
eral leaders, including Mas'ar b. Musta'ir, Salama b. Hujr, Sharahil b. Murra, and 
others after these. All these leaders passed away, but the war among (their fol- 
lowers) persisted, and their men perished.!^9? It lasted so long that it ground 
them down—the killing was especially great among the Kinda. The Hadra- 
mawt took as their king ‘Alqama b. Tha‘lab, who was only a boy at the time, 
so the Kinda | relented somewhat and were loathe to fight the Hadramawt. The 
people of Yemen!^9^ passed into a state of dispersal and fragmentation, and 
when they scattered and spread through the lands, each group made its leader 
their king. 

When the Kinda reached the territory of the Ma'add, they allied with them. 
Then they took as their ruler—the first of their kings—a man called Murti' b. 
Mu‘awiya b. Thawr. He ruled for twenty years. 

Then his son Thawr b. Murti‘ became king, but he lasted only a short time 
before he died. 

After him, Mu'awiya b. Thawr became king. 

Then al-Harith b. Mu‘awiya became king; his reign lasted forty years. 

Then Wahb b. al-Harith ruled for twenty years. 


1402 That is, battle-day. 

1403 Reading with M: wa-faniyat rijaluhum; ed. Leiden emends unnecessarily to wa-fattanat 
rijalahum (and it [sc. the war] tested their men). 

1404 That is, the tribes claiming "southern" descent. 
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Then Hujr b. ‘Amr Akil al-Murar!495 ruled for twenty-three years. He was the 
one who created the alliance between the Kinda and the Rabi‘. Their alliance 
took place at al-Dhana'ib. 

Then ‘Amr b. Hujr ruled after him for forty years. He, along with the Rabia, 
raided Syria. Al-Harith b. [Abi] Shamir!^96 encountered him [in battle] and 
killed him. 

Then al-Harith b. ‘Amr ruled after him—his mother was the daughter of ‘Awf 
b. Mulham™° a]-Shaybàni.'^?$ He settled in al-Hira and divided his kingdom 
among his sons, who were four in number: Hujr, Shurahbil, Salama al-Ghalfa’, 
and Ma‘dikarib. He made Hujr king of the Asad and Kinana; Shurahbil king 
of the Ghanm, Tayyi’, and al-Ribab; Salama al-Ghalfa king [of the Taghlib and 
al-Namir b. Qasit; and Ma'dikarib king]!4?? of the Qays b. ‘Aylan. They used to 
compete for superiority with the kings of al-Hira. When al-Harith was killed, 
his sons arose with whatever forces they could muster and determined to fight 
al-Mundhir until they had taken their due from him.!!° When al-Mundhir saw 
that they were gaining mastery over the land of the Arab tribes, he became 
jealous of them on this account and provoked conflict among them. He sent 
presents to Salama al-Ghalfz', and then guilefully sent someone | to Shurahbil 
who told him, “Salama is more important than you; look at these presents that 
are coming to him from al-Mundhir" So he waylaid (the caravan bringing) 
the presents and seized them. (Al-Mundhir) then provoked conflict between 
the two of them until they went to war. Shurahbil was killed, and the Tamim 
and Dabba were defeated!*!! with him. When this happened, the people were 
afraid to say to his brother Salama, "Your brother has been killed." He, however, 
began to hear things they were saying. Grieving at the killing of his brother and 
regretting the fact that al-Mundhir had only wanted them to kill each other, he 
said:!412 


1405 Akil al-Murar (Eater of Bitter Herbs) is a nickname that he received on account of his 
behavior in his rage at his wife's infidelity. See Aghani, 8:63, for two versions of the story. 

1406 Cf. Aghani, 8:65: full name al-Harith b. Abi Shamir al-Ghassani. 

1407 Aghani, 8:65: Muhallim. 

1408 Parallels with many variations: Aghani, 8:63 ff. and 11:63 ff. 

1409 The text in brackets was added by the Leiden editor on the basis of Aghani, 1:64. 

1410 For the circumstances of al-Harith's death in 528cE and the role in it of his rival al- 
Mundhir, the Lakhmid ruler of al-Hira whom the Persians once had deposed in favor 
of al-Harith, but later reinstated, see Aghani, 8:63—64; also the article by I. Shahid and 
A. F. L. Beeston in £12, s.v. Kinda. 

1411 Reading with M: fa-kubita. Ed. Leiden, wa-kanat (were). 

1412 Longer version with variants in Aghani, 11:63. 
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My flank draws away from my bed, 

as a galled camel shrinks from stony ground. 
Because of word that has reached me, my tears 

do not cease to flow, and I cannot swallow my drink. 


The Banu Asad became estranged from Hujr b. ‘Amr, and his manner of dealing 
with them became offensive. Hujr was married to Fatima bt. Rabi‘a, the sister of 
Kulayb and Muhalhil; she bore him (his daughter) Hind, and when he began to 
fear for his life he mounted her (on a camel).!? The Banü Asad then came 
together to kill him, and they did kill him. Various tribes of the Banü Asad 
claimed [to have killed Hujr]—the person who took charge of the affair for the 
Banu Asad was ‘Ilba’ b. al-Harith, a member of the Banü Tha‘laba. Imrv' al-Qays 
b. Hujr was away at the time, and when word of his father's murder reached 
him, he gathered a band of warriors and set out for the Banü Asad.!^'^ On the 
night before the morning on which he planned to attack them, he encamped 
with his band and startled a flock of sandgrouse, which flew up from their 
resting places and passed by the Banu Asad. The daughter of ‘Iba’ said, “Never 
have I seen so many sandgrouse as tonight!" "Iba? replied, "Had the sandgrouse 
been undisturbed, they would have become drowsy and fallen asleep,’ a saying 
that became proverbial. Realizing that a hostile force had drawn close to him, 
Ilb? departed. The next morning, Imru' al-Qays fell upon the Kinana and 
attacked them, crying: “Vengeance!” (His victims) replied, “By God, we are only 
some men of the Kinana.” Imrw’ al-Qays therefore said:!!5 | 


Alas my soul's sorrow, after (the escape) of foemen 

who (by their death) would have sated my soul, but were not slain! 
Their luck protected them by means of their father’s sons,!4!6 

and the punishment descended on the more unfortunate ones. 


1413 Cf. Aghani, 8:66: “When Hujr became afraid of the Banü Asad, he asked 'Uwayr b. 
Shajna, one of the Banü ‘Utarid b. Ka'b b. Sa‘d b. Zayd Manat b. Tamim, to give refuge 
to his daughter Hind bt. Hujr and his children." 

1414 The story of how Imru' al-Qays avenged his father's death (a father who for his part had 
almost killed Imru' al-Qays) became the stuff of legend. See the article by S. Boustany 
in £1?, s.v. Imru' al-Kays b. Hudjr. 

1415 Imrw al-Qays, Diwan, 138-139; Aghani, 8:69. 

1416 That is, the Banü Asad were protected from their fate by Imru' al-Qays's mistaken 
slaying of the Banü Kinana, to whom the Banü Asad were related. 
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‘Tlba’, choking on his own spittle, eluded the horses; 
had they overtaken him, the milk skin would have become empty.4!” 


It was at this time that ‘Abid b. al-Abras al-Asadi said, referring to Imru' al-Qays 


b. Hujr, in a long ode:!#18 


O you who threaten us with abasement 
and death for the killing of your father: 
Do you claim, falsely and lyingly, 
that you have killed our chieftains? 
It were better for you to shed tears for Hujr, 
the son of Umm Qatam, rather than for us. 
When the straightening-clip bites into 
the head of our lance, we leap back.!4!? 
We defend what we ought to defend, while some of 
the foemen fall one after another.!420 


About this subject ‘Abid also says, in a long ode of his:!4! 


1417 
1418 
1419 
1420 
1421 
1422 


1423 


1424 


O you who ask about our glory, 
you are weak in judgment, ignorant of us! 

If reports about us have not reached you, 
then!*22 ask about us, O you who ask. 

Ask Hujr about us, on the morning of the fray, 
the day his fleeing!^?3 band turned back,!424 


A metaphorical way of saying that he would have become a corpse, as empty of breath 
as an empty milk skin is empty of milk. 

Cf. Aghani, 19:85; ‘Abid b. al-Abras, Diwan (ed. Lyall), p. 27, no. 7, v. 1-5. 

The straightening clip (thigaf) was a device to hold a spear shaft or bow during the 
shaping process. The line means that when someone tries to parry our lance-thrust, 
the deflected shaft springs back and kills him. 

Arabic: bayna bayna, variously glossed. Lane, Lexicon, 1:288a: “fall, one after another, 
in a state of weakness, not regarded as of any account.’ 

‘Abid b. al-Abras, Diwan, p. 72, no. 26, v. 9-13. 

Reading with M fa-s‘al; ed. Leiden has wa-s‘al (and ask). 

Reading with M and the Diwan, al-jafilu, as opposed to ed. Leiden, al-hafilu (numer- 
ous). 

Reading with M tawalla; ed. Leiden has ta‘atta (prepared itself). 
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The day they encountered Sa‘d in the thick of the fighting, 
and Kahil galloped in pursuit of him.!425 

They brought his throng to drink from hard dry lances, 
(bloodied) until they looked like burning flames. 


When Imrv' al-Qays found he had no strength against the Bant Asad and their 
allies from the Qays, he made his way to Yemen and stayed there for a time, 
drinking constantly with his boon companions. One day he looked out from 
his vantage point and noticed a rider approaching. He asked him, “From where 
have you come?" “From Najd,” he said. So Imrv' al-Qays gave the man some of 
what he was drinking. When the wine took effect, the man raised his voice and 
said:!426 | 


We gave Imrv' al-Qays b. Hujr cups of grief to drink, 
until he became accustomed to subjection. 
Drinking sweet wine and sweet-voiced singers diverted him; 
the vengeance he sought for Hujr was too difficult for him. 
That, by my life, was an easier way for him 
than (facing) trenchant swords and dusky spears. 


Startled at hearing this, Imru' al-Qays said, "O brother of the people of the Hijaz, 
who is the author of this poem?” “Abid b. al-Abras,” was the reply. “You have 
spoken the truth,” said Imru’ al-Qays. Then he took to horse. He sought help 
from his kinsmen, and they reinforced him with five hundred men from the 
Madhhij. Then he set out for the land of the Ma'add. He fell upon certain tribes 
from the Ma'add, killed al-Ashgar b. ‘Amr, who was the chief of the Banu Asad, 
and drank from his skull. As Imru' al-Qays said in a poem of his:!427 


Say to the Dudan, the slaves of the rod: 
“What beguiled you about the intrepid lion?"428 


1425 For wa-hawalat read wa-jawalat, with the Diwan. 

1426 ‘Abid b. al-Abras, Diwan, p. 83 no. 8. 

1427 Imrw al-Qays, Diwan, pp. 119122, no. 16 v. 3, 9. 

1428 The verse is addressed to the Bani Düdàn, a clan of the Bani Asad, from whom Imru? 
al-Qays exacted vengeance forhis father's death. Contemptuously, he calls them "slaves 
of the rod" because, according to a well-known proverb, slaves could be disciplined 
only by being beaten. “The intrepid lion" is either the poet himself or a reference to his 
father. The fact that the tribal name, Banü Asad, meant "Sons of the Lion" introduces 
yet another level of wordplay. 
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O you who would inquire about our nature, 
the one who knows is not like the one who is ignorant. 

Wine has become permissible for me, who previously was a man 
whose mission kept him from drinking it.!429 


The tribes of Ma‘add pursued Imrv' al-Qays, and the men who had been on 
his side went away. Word reached him that al-Mundhir, the king of al-Hira, had 
sworn to shed his blood, so he decided to return to Yemen; but he feared the 
Hadramawt. The Bani Asad and the tribes of Ma‘add pursued him. When he 
realized that he had no way to escape al-Mundhir's reach, that the tribes of 
the Ma'add were all agreed on hunting him down, and that it would not be 
possible for him to return (to Yemen), he made his way to Sa‘d b. al-Dibab al- 
Iyadi, who was Kisra’s!43° governor over certain districts of Iraq, and hid with 
him for a time, until Sa'd b. al-Dibab died. When Sa'd died, Imru' al-Qays left 
for the Two Mountains of the Tayyi', where he met Tarif b. [...] al-Tayyi’ and 
asked him for protection. “By God,” Tarif replied, “I have nothing in the Two 
Mountains but the place of my campfire.” Imrv' al-Qays stayed with a clan of 
the Tayyi’. He kept moving about, | spending time with the Tayyi’, then with 
the Jadila, then with the Nabhan. Finally he made his way to Tayma and stayed 
with al-Samaw’al b. 'Adiya, 43! whom he asked for protection. But al-Samaw'al 
said to him, "I do not give protection against kings, nor am I able to fight them." 
So Imrw al-Qays deposited some armor with him and departed to seek out the 
king of the Romans. Ultimately he reached Caesar^?? the king of the Romans, 
and asked for his assistance, and the latter sent him back with seven hundred 
sons of patricians.!^3? Imru' al-Qays had praised Caesar (in his verse), but then 


1429 This refers to the poet's vow not to drink wine until he had exacted vengeance for his 
father's death. 

1430 Kisrà (a generic name in Arabic for all the shahs of Sasanian Iran) is probably Khusraw 
Anüshirwaàn (r. 531-579). 

1431 Onal-Samaw'al b. Adiya, a famous pre-Islamic Jewish-Arab poet who lived in the castle 
of Ablaq in Tayma, see the article by Th. Bauer in £72, s.v. al-Samaw'al b. Adiya. 

1432 Arabic, Qaysar, a generic title for all the Roman emperors. 

1433 Arabic, abnd' al-batariqa, literally, “sons of the batriqs.’ Batriq is an Arabicized form 
of the Roman title patricius. Originally a dignity conferred by the emperors for excep- 
tional service to the state, it was used in Arabic as the regular term for a Byzantine 
commander. In other words, Imru' al-Qays came back from his visit to the “king of the 
Romans" accompanied by a force of seven hundred (ed. Leiden, nine hundred) military 
officers. On the term, see the article by Irfan Kawar in £1’, s.v. Batrik. 
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al-Tammah al-Asadi went to Caesar and said to him, “Imrw al-Qays has reviled 
you in his poetry and called you an uncircumcised peasant.” Caesar therefore 
sent Imrw al-Qays a suit of clothes that had been sprinkled with poison. When 
he donned the clothing, his skin broke out in sores. Knowing that his death was 
nigh, he said:1434 


My old sickness has returned to me at night, coming in the darkness; 
I fear that my sickness will increase and that I shall suffer a relapse. 
Al-Tammah from the remoteness of his land set his sights 
to clothe me with his stealthy illness. 
Would that it were a soul that could die all at once! 
But it is a soul that falls away in gasps. 


These verses are part of a long ode by him. He also said about his condition:!435 


Send word to the children of Hujr b. 'Amr, 
and to that clan who live apart: 
That I have remained as long as a soul may remain, 
and have not been worn down by stones or by iron. 
If I were perishing in the land of my people, 
I would say, "Death comes by right; no one lives forever" 
But I have perished in the land of a foe, 
Far away, remote from your dwellings: 
In the land of Syria,^?6 with no close kin, 
And without a patron to lend assistance or be generous. 


Imrw al-Qays died in Anqira,!^?? in the land of the Romans. 


The Descendants of Ismail b. Ibrahim 


The only reason we have postponed an account of Isma‘ll and his descendants 1:252 
and brought our accounts of the nations to a close with them is that God 


1434 Imrw al-Qays, Diwan, 105-108, no. 13, v. 5, 13, 1; Aghani, 8:73. 

1435 Imrw al-Qays, Diwan, 212—214, no. 46, v. 1-4, 6. 

1436 Dewan: "In the land of the Romans,” which is accurate historically but may be a later 
correction. 

1437 This is Greek Ancyra, modern Ankara. 
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brought prophecy and kingship to a close with them, and their history is 
continuous with that of the Apostle of God and the caliphs.!438 

The transmitters and scholars have stated that Ismail b. Ibrahim was the 
first to speak Arabic, rebuild the Sacred Sanctuary of God!^?? after his father 
Ibrahim, and perform the rites (of the pilgrimage). He was the first to ride 
thoroughbred horses, which previously ran wild and were not ridden. Some of 
them have said that Ismail was the first one to whom God granted the ability 
to speak Arabic. When he reached boyhood, God gave him the Arab bow, with 
which he shot and struck every target at which he aimed. When he attained 
maturity, God brought a hundred mares out of the sea; these remained grazing 
in Mecca for as long as God willed, then God drove them to Ismail, who awoke 
one morning to find them at his door. People's mounts had previously been 
common hacks, but now Isma‘ll reined, rode, and bred the (thoroughbreds), 
and he and his sons and descendants rode them. Concerning Isma'l one of the 
poets of the Ma‘add says: 


Our forefather, before whom no horses were ridden, 
and before whom no elder knew how they should be ridden. 


It is said that the these horses were called the “thoroughbreds of Mecca" (ajyad 
Makka) for the following reason. The horses were there, and then God revealed 
to Isma‘ll that he should go to the horses, which he did, and there remained not 
a single mare that did not allow him to take hold of her forelock. He rode them, 
as also did his descendants; Ismail was the first man to ride horses and the first 
to make use of them.1440 

He was also the first to banish transgressors from the Sanctuary. He said, “I 


declare it to be evil (warribuhi).” Because of this they were called the Arabs 
(al-Araba) 1) 


1438 Like all Muslim historians of the medieval Middle East, al-Ya‘qubi sees history as culmi- 
nating with the rise of Islam. The Prophet Muhammad was regarded as a descendant 
of Ismail, so it was appropriate that al-Ya‘qubi's history of the ancient nations should 
conclude with Isma'il and his progeny, leading directly to an account of Muhammad 
and the rise of Islam. Parallel: al-Tabari, Ta’rtkh, 1:352 ff. 

1439 The Ka'ba in Mecca, considered to have been built by Ibrahim and his son Ismail. 

1440 These legends concerning the role of the ancient Arabs in the domestication of the 
horse were common and played an important part in asserting the nobility of Isma'il 
and his family. 

1441 There is a play on words here, involving the root ‘r.b. 
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When the Banu Qahtàn b. ‘Amir, who were kinsmen of the Jurhum b. ‘Amir, 
arrived in Yemen and established their authority there, the Jurhum themselves 
went to the land of Tihāma.!442 There they became neighbors of Ismail b. 
Ibrahim, who married al-Hanfa’ bt. al-Harith b. Mudad al-Jurhumi, who bore 
him twelve sons: Qaydar, Nabit, Adbil, Mibsam, Mishma‘, Duma, Massa, Hadad, 
Tayma, Yatür, Nafis, and Qaydmā.1443 These names vary in spelling and pronun- 
ciation because they are translated from Hebrew. When Isma‘ll had completed 
one hundred and thirty [years], he died and was buried in the Hijr.!^^^ 

When Isma'il died, authority over the Sanctuary after him passed to Nabit b. 
Isma‘ll; it is also said that Qaydar assumed authority, and after Qaydar Nabit 
b. Ismail. The descendants of Ismail then dispersed, seeking more room in 
other lands, but one group devoted themselves entirely to the Sanctuary, say- 
ing, “We will not depart from the Sanctuary of God.” The descendants of Ismail 
had already dispersed when Nabit died, so authority over the Sanctuary was 
assumed by al-Mudad b. 'Amr al-Jurhumi, the (maternal great-) grandfather 
of the descendants of Isma‘l. This was because those of Isma‘ll’s descen- 
dants who remained in the Sanctuary were only children. When al-Mudad 
assumed authority, al-Samayda' ibn Hawbar challenged him, but al-Mudad tri- 
umphed over him, so al-Samayda‘ went to Syria—he was one of the kings of 
the 'Amaliqa. Authority remained in the hands of al-Mudad until he died. 

Al-Harith b. Mudad ruled after him. Then ‘Amr b. al-Harith b. Mudad ruled. 
Then al-Mu'tashim^^5 b. al-Zalim ruled. Then al-Hawas b. Jahsh b. Mudad 
ruled. Then ‘Idad b. Sadad b. Jandal b. Mudad ruled. Then Finhas b. ‘Idad b. 
Sadad ruled. Then | al-Harith b. Mudad b. ‘Amr ruled—he was the last of the 
Jurhum to rule. The Jurhum became tyrannical, oppressive, and unjust, and 
they behaved wantonly in the Sanctuary, so God sent a plague of tiny ants!#46 
against them, and every last one of them was destroyed by it. 

The descendants of Isma'il spread through the lands, subduing all who 
opposed them, but they granted the kingship to the Jurhum as they were 


1442 Tihama is the Red Sea coastal region of the Arabian peninsula, loosely including 
Mecca. 

1443 Cf. Genesis 2532-16; similar lists in al-Mas'üdi, Murüj, 1:69 ($116) and 2:164 (§ 944); al- 
Tabar, Ta’rikh, 1:351-352. 

1444 The Hijr is the area immediately around the Ka‘ba. 

1445 Sic M; C and ed. Leiden: al-Mu‘tasim. 

1446 Arabic: al-dharr; the same word occurs in al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 1:121, which is more 
graphic: "Tiny ants followed in the tracks of those of them who survived, penetrated 
into their ears, and destroyed them.” Cf. the longer account of the history of the Ka‘ba 
in al-Tabari, Ta'rikh, 13130 ff. 
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related through a maternal uncle; the Jurhum remained obedient to them 
in their days. In the days of the Jurhum, only descendants of Ismail were 
in charge of the affairs of the Ka‘ba, which was Jurhum's way of glorifying 
them and acknowledging their status. Those who were in charge of the Ka‘ba 
after Nabit were Amin, then Yashjub b. Amin, then al-Hamaysa', and then 
Udad.'^^? The latter's reputation increased among his tribe and he rose to high 
standing; he took the Jurhum to task for their actions, and it was in his time 
that the Jurhum perished. Then there was ‘Adnan b. Udad, followed by Ma'add 
b. ‘Adnan. The descendants of ‘Adnan then scattered through the lands. Some 
of them made their way to Yemen: these included the ‘Akk, al-Dith, and al- 
Nu‘man. ‘Akk had a son by a daughter of Argham b. Jumahir al-Ash‘ari; then 
he died. His descendants survived him, and they traced their descent through 
their maternal uncles and their family. 

‘Adnan was the first to set up sacred stones!^^? and cover the Ka‘ba. Ma‘add 
b. ‘Adnan was the noblest of the descendants of Isma‘l in his time. His mother 
was from the Jurhum, and he never left the territory of the Sanctuary. He 
had ten sons: Nizar, Quda‘a, ‘Ubayd al-Rammah, Qanas, Qunasa, Junada, ‘Awf, 
Awd, Salham, and Janb. Ma‘add bore the kunya of Abū Quda‘a. Most of his 
descendants, who were very numerous, traced their ancestry to Yemen.!^4? 

The Quda‘a traced their ancestry to the king of Himyar. Quda‘a | himself is 
said to have been born on the bed of Ma‘add. Ma‘add was the first to place a sad- 
dle on male and female camels and the first to provide them with a nose-rein. 

Nizar b. Ma‘add was the elder and leader of his father's tribe. His residence 
was in Mecca. His mother was Na'ima bt. Jawsham b. ‘Adib. Dubb al-Jurhumiya, 
and he had four sons: Mudar, Iyad, Rabia, and Anmar. Their mother was Sawda 
bt. ‘Akk b. ‘Adnan, although it is said that the mother of Mudar and Iyad was 
Hayiyya!^9? bt. ‘Akk b. ‘Adnan and that the mother of Rabia and Anmar was 


1447 The translation follows the somewhat conjectural emendations of ed. Leiden. In M 
the list is badly garbled to read something like: “Those who were in charge of the Ka‘ba 
after Nabit were Balyamin b. Yashjub, Binyamin b. al-Hamaysa‘, and Ibn Udad.” 

1448 Arabic ansab, plural of nusub: a block of stone over which the blood of sacrifices was 
poured. Unlike idols, for which Arabic has a separate word (sanam, plural asnam), 
these stones were not carved to represent a god. 

1449 . Al-Ya‘qubi has already mentioned the uncertainty about whether certain tribes be- 
longed, through ‘Adnan, to the descendants of Ismail (the northern Arabs) or were 
descended from Qahtan, the progenitor of the southern Arabs; see above, ed. Leiden, 
1:229—231. 

1450 Sic ed. Leiden and, apparently, M. Perhaps to be read Khabiyya, as in al-Zubayri, Nasab 
Quraysh, 6. The reading is uncertain. 
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Jadala bt. Wa‘lan b. Jawsham al-Jurhumi. When Nizar was on his deathbed, he 
divided his estate among his four sons and gave his property to Mudar, Iyad, 
Rabr'a, and Anmar. Mudar and Rabi‘a were the two of pure descent from Ismail. 
He gave Mudar his russet she-camel (al-hamra’) and other like-colored camels, 
so he was called al-Hamra’; to Rabi‘a he gave his mare (al-faras) and other 
similar horses, so Rabi‘a was called al-Faras. He gave Iyad his sheep and goats 
and his shepherd's crook; as the animals had coats of black and white (barqa), 
Iyad was called Iyad al-Barqa'—he was also called Iyād of the Staff. He gave 
Anmar a slave girl of his named Bajila, and so Anmar was named after her. He 
ordered them that if they disagreed they should refer the dispute to al-Af'a b. 
al-Af'a al-Jurhumi, whose home was in Najran, and they did so. 

As for ANMAR B. NIZAR, he married in Yemen, and his children traced 
their descent through their maternal uncle. Among them were the Bajila and 
Khath‘am. Apart from them, none of the descendants of Nizar departed.!^5! 

As for RABI‘A B. NIZAR, he left his brothers and went to the lands extending 
from the Batn ‘Irq to Batn al-Furat. He had several sons, among them Asad, 
Dubay'a, Aklub, | and nine others. Their descent is not traced through the 
Yemenite tribes. The sons of Rabi‘a b. Nizar spread out and had so many sons of 
their own that their ranks multiplied and the lands were filled with them. The 
major tribes descended from Rabi‘ are as follows: 


— BuHTHA b. Wahb b. Julayy b. Ahmas b. Dubay‘a b. Rabia, 
— ‘ANAZA b. Asad b. Rabi‘a, 

— ‘ABD AL-Qays b. Afsa [b. Du'mi] b. Jadila b. Asad b. Rabi‘a, 
— YASHKUR b. Bakr b. Wa'il b. Qasit b. Hinb b. Afsa, 

— HANIFA b. Lujaym b. Sa'b b. ‘Ali b. Bakr b. Wa'il b. Qasit, 

— “IJL b. Lujaym b. Sab b. ‘Al b. Bakr, 

— Qays b. Tha'laba b. ‘Ukaba b. ‘Ali b. Bakr, 

— TAYM AL-LAT b. Thalaba b. ‘Ukaba. 


Adjudication and leadership among the Rabia was exercised by the Banu 
Dubay‘a, the descendants of Buhtha b. Wahb b. Julayy b. Ahmas b. Dubay'a 
b. Rabi‘a; then these functions passed to the descendants of ‘Anaza b. Asad 
b. Rabi‘a, and then to the ‘Abd al-Qays b. Afsa b. Du'mi b. Jadila b. Asad b. 
Rabr‘a. The ‘Abd al-Qays then moved and settled in al-Yamama because of war 
that broke out between them and the Banu l-Namir b. Qasit. The Iyad were in 


1451 Probably in the sense of leaving their ancestral descent and tracing their descent 
through the female line, as implied in the next paragraph. 


1:256 


1:257 
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al-Yamama, and so they drove them out.452 Leadership [of the Rabia] then 
passed to the al-Namir b. Qasit, and then it passed from the al-Namir b. Qasit 
and came to the Bant Yashkur b. Sa'b b. ‘Ali b. Bakr. Then | the leadership passed 
from the Yashkur b. Sa‘b and came to the Banu Taghlib and then to the Banu 
Shayban. 

The Rabi‘a were involved in famous battle days and well-known wars. One 
of their famous battle days was the Day of al-Sullàn. The Madhhij approached 
with the intention of raiding the people of the Tihama and the descendants of 
Ma'add who lived there. The descendants of Ma'add therefore gathered to fight 
the Madhhij. The majority [of them] were from the Rabi'a, so they entrusted 
their leadership to Rabi‘a b. al-Harith b. Murra b. Zuhayr b. Jusham b. Bakr. They 
encountered the Madhhij at al-Sullan and put the Madhhij to flight, and so they 
emerged victorious. 

As for the Day of Khazaz, that was an occasion when the Yemeni tribes 
approached under the leadership of Salama b. al-Harith b. ‘Amr al-Kindi. The 
descendants of Ma'add made Kulayb b. Rabi‘a [b. al-Harith] b. Murra their 
leader, and when Salama saw how numerous his enemy was he sought the 
assistance of one of the kings. This ruler reinforced him, and the two sides met 
at Khazaz, with the descendants of Ma'add led by Kulayb. The Yemeni forces 
were routed. 

As for the Day of al-Kulab, Salama and Shurahbil, two sons of al-Harith b. 
‘Amr al-Kindi, went to war with each other. Supporting Salama were the Rabi‘a, 
and supporting Shurahbil were the Qays, who were outnumbered by the Rabra. 
The Rabi‘a killed Shurahbil [b. al-Harith] b. ‘Amr and gained the ascendancy. 

As for the Days of al-Basüs, they were between the tribes of Shayban and 
Taghlib over the killing of Kulayb b. Rabi'a b. al-Harith b. Murra b. Zuhayr b. 
Jusham al-Taghlibi by Jassas b. Murra b. Dhuhl b. Shayban. The conflict became 
confused!*53 and continued unabated until it wiped them out; it lasted forty 
years. 

As for the Day of Dhü Qar:^9* when Kisra Aparwiz killed al-Nu‘man b. al- 
Mundhir, he sent word to Hani’ b. Mas'ud al-Shaybani, telling him, "Send me 


1452 The pronouns in the Arabic text leave the outcome of this conflict unclear. 

1453 Reading with M: fa-rtabakat; ed. Leiden, fa-shtabakat, "it became intricate." 

1454  . AlYa'qübi has already given some of the background for this battle that took place 
at the watering place of Dhü Qar, near Kufa, sometime between 604 and 6n cx. See 
the narrative above, beginning at ed. Leiden 1:241. The death of the Lakhmid ruler 
of al-Hira, al-Nu'man b. al-Mundhir, at the hands of Kisra Aparwiz has already been 
mentioned by al-Ya'qübi at ed. Leiden 1:245-246. For the parallel accounts, see the note 
above to ed. Leiden 1:241; see also the article by L. Veccia Vaglieri in £7, s.v Dhü Kar. 
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the kinfolk of my servant al-Nu'man that he left in your custody, | as well as his 
property and weapons!"—al-Nu'man had left his daughter and four thousand 
sets of armor in trust with him. Hani' and his tribesmen refused to do it, and so 
Kisra dispatched armies of Arabs and Persians (against them), and they met at 
Dhu Qar. Hanzala b. Tha‘laba al-‘Tjli came to them, and they invested him with 
command over them. Then they said to Hani’, “Your promise of protection is 
our promise of protection, and we will not break our promise." Then they fought 
the Persians and put them to flight, along with the Arab tribes allied with them, 
including Iyas b. Qabisa al-Ta'1 and others who were tribesmen of Ma'add and 
Qahtan. 'Amr b. ‘Adib. Zayd came to Kisra and told him the news, and he heaved 
his shoulders and died. This was the first battle in which the Arabs triumphed 
over the Persians.1455 

As for IYAD B. NIZAR, he settled in al-Yamama and had sons who claimed 
descent among the tribes. The genealogists say that Thaqif was Qasi!456 b, al- 
Nabt b. Munabbih b. Mansur b. Yaqdum b. Afsa b. Du‘mi b. Iyad and that they 
themselves claimed descent from the Qays.!*5” The territories of Iyad, after 
al-Yamama, included al-Hira, where their dwelling places were al-Khawarnaq, 
al-Sadir, and Barigq.!458 Then Kisra expelled them from their dwelling places and 
settled them in Takrit, an ancient city on the bank of the Tigris, and then he 
expelled them from Taknt to the lands of the Romans—they settled at Anqira 
in Roman territory. Their leader in those days was Ka'b b. Mama. Afterward 
they left (Roman territory). The major tribes of Iyad are four: Malik, Hudhaqa, 
Yaqdum, and Nizar.!45° These are the clans of Iyad, and concerning them al- 
Aswad b. Ya‘fur al-Tamimi says:!*°° | 


1455 This sentence paraphrases a well-known tradition from the Prophet, as is noted in the 
margin of C and M. The tradition has already been quoted by al-Ya‘qubi above, ed. 
Leiden 1:246. 

1456 Ed. Leiden, M: Qays. 

1457 That is, the genealogists placed the tribe of Thaqif among the descendants of Iyad b. 
Nizar, but noted that the Thaqif themselves traced their descent to Qays ‘Aylan, the 
son of Mudar b. Nizar, a brother of Iyad. Al-Ya‘qubi will give this alternate genealogy 
below, ed. Leiden 1:260. 

1458 Two of these places are famous for their palaces. Al-Khawarnaq, about one mile east 
of Najaf in Iraq, was the site of a famous palace built by the Lakhmid ruler al-Nu‘man. 
Al-Sadir was nearby. See the article by L. Massignon in £7’, s.v. Khawarnak. 

1459 Sic M and ed. Leiden. The identity of this Nizar (if that is the original reading) is 
unknown. 

1460 Biography, with three verses of the poem cited in Aghani, 11134139. 
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[They were] the people of al-Khawarnaq, al-Sadir, and Bariq, 
and of the battlement-embellished castle at Sindad, 
People who trod on the tips of their sandals, 
walking about in striped cloth and flowing garments. 
The winds have obliterated the place where they had their dwelling, 
as if they had a rendezvous with time. 
They settled at Angira, with the waters of the Euphrates 
flowing past them, coming down from the mountains: 
A land favored for its far-extending tenting grounds 
by Ka'b b. Mama and Ibn Umm Du'ad. 


Abu Du'ad al-Iyadi recited part of this poem. He was their best poet, followed by 
Laqit in Iraq. When word reached (Laqit) that Kisra had sworn to himself that 
he would expel the Iyad from Takrit, which was in the territory of al-Mawsil, he 
wrote a letter that he sent to them. In this letter he said:!46! 


Greetings in the letter from Lagit 

to those of the Iyad who live in al-Jazīra:!462 
The lion is coming to attack you suddenly, 

so let not herding vile sheep restrain you.!463 
Seventy thousand men have come to attack you, 

driving their squadrons forward like locusts. 


As for MUDAR B. NIZAR, he was the lord of his father’s progeny, a noble man 
and a wise adjudicator. It is reported of him that he said to his sons: “He who 
sows evil will reap regret. The best good is what comes fastest. Make your soul 
bear what it loathes when it will benefit you, and turn your soul away from its 
desire when it will harm you. Only patience for as much time as separates two 
milkings of acamel stands between benefit and harm.” The Messenger of God is 
reported to have said, “Do not revile Mudar and Rabr'a, for they were Muslims.” 
According to another hadith [he said], “They were followers of the religion of 


1461 Fora parallel account of the attempt by the Persians in the reign of Shapür to expel the 
Iyad and of the poem composed as a warning by Lagit, see al-Mas'üdi, Murijj, 1:295-296 
(§ 601-603). 

1462 Al-Jazira is the northern part of the territory between the Tigris and Euphrates. 

1463 Reading: fa-la yahbiskumu sawqu l-niqadi. In M, the last two lines of the poem are 
added in a different hand in the margin. The word yahbiskumü (restrain you) is not 
clearly written, but is attested in other witnesses to the poem (see the note to the 
parallel in al-Mas'udi). Ed. Leiden emends to yashghalkumü (busy you). 
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Ibrahim.” Mudar b. Nizar begot | al-Yas!49^ b. Mudar and ‘Aylan b. Mudar (their 
mother was al-Hanfa' bt. Iyad b. Ma'add). 'Aylan b. Mudar begot Qays b. ‘Aylan, 
whose progeny spread far and wide, proliferated, and became numerous and 
powerful. The major tribes descended from Qays b. ‘Aylan are: 


— ‘ADWAN b. ‘Amr b. Qays, 

— FAHM b. ‘Amr b. Qays, 

— MUHARIB b. Khasafa b. Qays, 

— BAHILA b. A'gar b. Sa'd b. Qays 

— FAZARA b. Dhubyan b. Baghid [b. Rayth b. Ghatafan b. Sa'd b. Qays], 

— SULAYM b. Mansür b. ‘Ikrima [b. Khasafa] b. Qays, 

— ‘Amir b. Sa‘sa‘a b. Mu'awiya b. Bakr b. Hawazin, 

— MAZIN b. Sa'sa'a b. Mu'awiya b. Bakr b. Hawazin b. Mansur b. ‘Ikrima b. 
Khasafa b. Qays, 

— SALUL b. Sa'sa'a b. Mu'awiya b. Bakr b. Hawazin, 

— THAQIF, who was Qasi b. Munabbih b. Bakr b. Hawazin (although the lineage 
of Thagif is also traced back to Iyad b. Nizar), 

— KILAB b. Rabia b. ‘Amir b. Sa'sa'a, 

— 'AQIL b. Ka'b b. Rabi'a b. ‘Amir b. Sa‘sa‘a, 

— QusHAYR b. Ka'b b. Rabia, 

— AL-HARISH b. Ka'b b. Rabi‘a b. ‘Amir, 

— *AWF b. ‘Amir b. Rabi‘a b. ‘Amir, 

— AL-BAKKX' b. ‘Amir b. Rabi'a. 


Leadership and adjudication were exercised by the Qays and then passed to 
the ‘Adwan, the first of whom to adjudicate and lead was ‘Amir b. al-Darib. 
Then these prerogatives passed to the Fazara, then to the ‘Abs, and then | to 
the Banu ‘Amir b. Sa‘sa‘a, among whom they remained. The Qays were involved 
in famous battle days and continuous wars, including the Day of al-Baydz the 
Day of Shi'b Jabala, the Day of al-Haba'a, the Day of al-Raqm, the Day of Fayf 
al-Rih, the Day of al-Milbat, the Day of Rahrahan, the Day of al-‘Urra, and the 
War of Dahis and al-Ghabra’ between the ‘Abs and Fazara. 


1464 The name is vocalized as Ilyas in al-Zubaydi, Nasab Quraysh, 7, and al-Tabani, Ta’rikh, 
11108, but the evidence points to al-Ya‘qubi’s having read the name as al-Yàs, treating 
the first two letters as the definite article. This is confirmed a few lines later by the 
phrase /i-l-Yas ("belonging to al-Yas"), and by the treatment of the name in the following 
poem ( ala L-Yasi, "for al-Yas"). Al-Yas (el-Jás) is the form in which the name appears in 
Wüstenfeld, Genealogische Tabellen, 2:254. Another argument for the reading al-Yas is 
that he is said to have had brother named al-Nàs—al-Yas and al-Nas. 


1260 


1261 
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Al-Yas b. Mudar was a most noble man whose excellence became evident. He 
was the first to rebuke the children of Isma‘ll for the changes they had made in 
the traditions of their forefathers. The virtuous deeds he performed led them to 
view him with a degree of approval that they had not bestowed upon any of the 
descendants of Ismail since Udad. He brought them back to the ways of their 
forefathers until their tradition was completely restored to its original form. He 
was the first to offer camels as sacrifices to the House, and the first to lay the 
cornerstone!® after the death of Ibrahim. The Arabs revered al-Yas as a person 
of wisdom. Among the sons of al-Yas were Mudrika, whose name was ‘Amir, 
Tabikha, whose name was ‘Amr, and Qama‘a, whose name was ‘Umayr—the 
mother of all of them was Khindif, whose name was Layla bt. Hulwan b. ‘Imran 
b. al-Hafi b. Quda‘a. Al-Yas suffered from consumption, and so his wife Khindif 
said, “If he perishes, may I never live in a land in which he died.” [She swore] 
that no tent should cast a shadow over her and that she would roam the earth. 
When he died, she set out wandering through the land until she died of grief. 
His death took place on a Thursday. She would weep for him; and when the sun 
rose on that day of the week, she would weep until it set. For this she became 
the subject of a proverb. Once someone said to a man of the Iyad whose wife 
had died, "Aren't you going to weep for her?" He replied: 


Had it availed, I would have wept as Khindif wept 
for al-Yas, wailing until her heart was weary. 

When the first shafts of sunlight of the (day called) Intimate appeared, 
she wept through the morning and until she saw the sun set. 


When he says “Intimate,” he means Thursday, because the Arabs used to call 
the days of the week by other names than at this time: they called Sunday al- 
Awwal (the First), Monday Ahwan (Easy), Tuesday Jubar (Great), Wednesday 
Dubar (Lapsing), Thursday Mwnis (Intimate), Friday Ariba (Manifest), 496 and 
Saturday Shiyar. They also used to have ten names for the days of the month, 
one name for each three-night period. The first three days after the sighting 
of the moon were called al-Ghurar, then al-Nufal, al-Tusa', al-‘Ushar, al-Bid, al- 
Zulam, al-Khunnas, al-Hanadis, al-Muhaq, and finally Laylat al-Sarar, when the 
moon was hidden from view. Their names for the lunar months were: 


1465 Arabic al-rukn (the corner) is ambiguous. It can refer to any corner or cornerstone of 
the Ka'ba, but often refers to the corner near which the Black Stone is affixed. 

1466 The Arabic lexicographers tried to give an Arabic etymology for the word as “manifest,” 
but some recognized that it was simply the Aramaic word for Friday; cf. Syriac rübta. 
See Lane, Lexicon, s.v. 
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Muharram Mu'tamir 
Safar Najir 
Rabi‘ al-Awwal Khawwan 
Rabi‘ al-Akhir Wabsan 
Jumada al-Ula Hanin 
Jumada al-Akhira [Rubba 
Rajab al-Asamm 
Sha‘ban ‘Adhil 
Ramadan | Natiq 
Shawwal Wal 

Dhu l-Qa'da Warna 
Dhü I-Hijja Burak 
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Others of the tribal Arabs called the three nights at the beginning of the month 
Halal; the next three Qamar, when the moon brightens (yuqmiru); the next 
thee Buhr, when it gives light and its color becomes overpowering ( yabharu); 
the next three Nuqal; the next three Bid, the next three Dura‘; the next three 
Zulam; the next three Hanadis; then next three Da'adi; then the two nights 
called Muhàq and Laylat Sarar. 

Tabikha b. al-Yas begot Udd b. Tabikha, and from the descendants of the 
latter there emerged four tribes: Tamim b. Murr b. Udd; al-Ribab, who was 
‘Abd Manat b. Udd; Dabba b. Udd; and Muzayna b. Udd. The Tamim b. Murr 
b. Udd grew so numerous that the lands became filled with them and tribes 
[of Tamim] dispersed. | Among the major tribes of Tamim are: Kab b. Sa‘d b. 
Zayd Manat; Hanzala b. Malik b. Zayd Manat, who were called the Barajim; 
the Banü Darim; the Banü Zurara b. ‘Udas; the Banü Asad; and ‘Amr b. Tamim. 
These were the descendants of Udd b. Tabikha b. al-Yas b. Mudar. They were 
numerous, powerful, courageous, and intrepid; they produced many poets and 
were elegant speakers. Leadership was exercised by the Tamim. The first leader 
among them was Sa'd b. Zayd Manat b. Tamim, followed by Hanzala b. Malik b. 
Zayd Manat. They were involved in famous battle days and well-known wars, 
including the Day of al-Kulab, the Day of al-Murrüt, the Day of Jadüd, and the 
Day of al-Nisar. 

Mudrika b. al-Yas was the lord of the descendants of Nizar, and a man well- 
known for his virtues and distinction.!^97 His brother Qama‘a went out to the 
Khuza'a and married among them, and so his descendants came to trace their 
lineage with them and were among them. Among his sons was 'Amr b. Luhayy b. 


1467 Reading with M majd, for ed. Leiden mahd. 
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Qama‘a, who was the first to alter the religion of Ibrahim.!^5? Mudrika b. al-Yas 
begot Khuzayma, Hudhayl, Haritha and Ghalib—their mother was Salma bt. 
(al-Aswad b.)!469 Aslam b. al-Hafi b. Quda‘a, though some say that she was the 
daughter of Asad b. Rabr‘a b. Nizar. As for Haritha, he passed away asa child. The 
descendants of Ghalib traced their lineage through the Banū Khuzayma. The 
largest number of the descendants of Hudhayl b. Mudrika was to be found in 
the Bant Sa‘d b. Hudhayl, followed by the Tamim b. Sa‘d, and then the Mu'awiya 
b. Tamim and the al-Harith b. Tamim. The Hudhayl were brave men who fought 
in many wars and raids, men of courage, eloquence, and poetry. 

Khuzayma was one of the Arab tribal arbitrators and a man esteemed for 
his virtue and chieftainship. Khuzayma b. Mudrika begot Kinana (his mother 
was ‘Uwana bt. Qays b. ‘Aylan), as well as Asad, Asada,!^7? and al-Hun (their 
mother was Barra bt. Murr b. Udd b. Tabikha, the sister of Tamim b. Murr). 
As for Asada b. Khuzayma, his descendants spread out in Yemen: they were 
the Judhàm, Lakhm, and ‘Amila, the sons of ‘Amr b. Asad. The Mudar used to 
lay claim to Judham particularly, and the Banu Asad maintain that they are 
descended from them; they keep up good relations with them for that reason 
and count the Judham as one of their own clans. Imrv' al-Qays b. Hujr al-Kindi 
said:!471 


We endured with patience the loss of our kin, and they departed, 
just as Khuzayma endured with patience the loss of Judham. 


‘Abd al-Muttalib b. Hashim said in a poem of his: 


Say to Judham, if you come to their lands, 
and in particular to the Banu Sa‘d there and the Wail: 
“Gather up and hold close the relations of your people, 
so that they incline to you, before you sever relations.” 


1468 Al-Ya‘qibi gives details below of how ‘Amr b. Luhayy introduced the worship of the 
idol Hubal into the cult at the Ka‘ba, which until then had been dedicated to the 
monotheistic religion of Abraham (Ibrahim); see ed. Leiden, 1:295. 

1469 The words in parentheses occur in ed. Leiden and M, but, according to the Leiden 
editor, should be deleted on the basis of Wüstenfeld, Genealogische Tabellen, 1:14. 

1470 Sic M. Ed. Leiden omits Asada, but the name is found in parallel texts; cf. al-Zubayri, 
Nasab Quraysh, 8, and al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 13106. Both of these sources make Asada (not 
Asad) the father of Judhàm, and this is also the reading of M. 

1471 Imrw al-Qays, Diwan, p. 278, no. 65 v. 2. 
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‘Abid b. al-Abras said in a long poem of his:!472 


Inform Judhàm and Lakhm, if you meet them— 

and knowledge is useful to people, when they have it: 
"In God's book!^7? you were our brothers, 

when the ties of kinship and lives were portioned out.” 


Some say that this poem is by Sham'an b. Hubayra al-Asadi. 

As for the Judham b. ‘Adi b. al-Harith, they maintain that their lineage is 
among the Yemeni tribes; they say that it is Judham b. ‘Adib. al-Harith b. Murra 
b. Udad b. Yashjub b. ‘Arib b. Malik b. Kahlan. 

Among the sons of Asad b. Khuzayma were Dudan, Kahil, ‘Amy, Hind, al- 
Sa'b, and Ta'lab.^7^ The largest number were of the Dudan, and it was from him 
that the Banu Asad divided. The tribes of the Banu Asad are Qu'ayn, | Faq'as, 
Mungidh, Duban, ^75 Waliba, Lahiq, Hurthan, Ri’ab, and the Banu lI-Sayda'. The 
Asad were spread out from near the palaces of al-Hira to Tihama. [The Tayyi’] 
had an alliance concluded with them, and the territory of the two was almost 
the same. They were at war with Kinda, until they killed Hujr b. al-Harith b. 
‘Amr al-Kindi. Imru' al-Qays!*’6 fled, and Kinda became submissive. Then they 
made war on the Banü Fazara, until they killed Badr b. 'Amr. Then they fell out 
with the Tayy? and the two tribes, Asad and Tayyi’, made war on each other, 
until they killed Lam b. ‘Amr al-Ta’l, captured Zayd ibn Muhalhil, who is Zayd 
al-Khayl, 77? and took female prisoners. Zayd al-Khayl said: 


1472 ‘Abid ibn al-Abras, Diwan, p. 87, fragment no. 16. 

1473 Here in the general sense, not referring specifically to the Qur'an, as ‘Abid b. al-Abras 
died before the coming of Islam. See the article by Reinhard Weipert in £7, s.v. ‘Abid 
b. al-Abras. 

1474 Sic M (undotted) and ed. Leiden, but no such name is known, and the most likely 
readings (Tha‘lab or Taghlib) do not fit the context. 

1475 Thus in the Mss, otherwise unidentified; vocalization uncertain. 

1476 Hujr's son, the famous poet. Al-Ya‘qubi has already related the story of Hujr’s death 
and the vengeance of his son; see above, ed. Leiden, 1:248-251. See also the article by 
S. Boustany in £7’, s.v. Imrw al-Kays b. Hudjr. 

1477 The poet Zayd al-Khayl (Zayd of the Horses) of the tribe of Tayyi' received his name 
because of the many horses he kept. Born in late pre-Islamic times, he is said to have 
met Muhammad and to have accepted Islam. The second of the two poems is quoted 
in two versions with additional verses in Kitab al-Aghani, 16:47 and 16:48 (ed. Cairo, 
18:6544 and 18:6550). 
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Tell the Qayses— Qays b. Nawfal, 
Qays b. Uhban, and Qays b. Jabir: 
“Banu Asad, return to us our women 
and our children. Enjoy the camels 
And the property, for property is of little value and perishable, 
when one of the passing nights comes. 
Do not make it a custom to be followed 
by the Bant Asad, but remit with powerful hands.” 


So they released him and returned their women, when they heard these verses. 
However, a horse belonging to Zayd, who loved horses, remained behind. Zayd 
therefore said: 


“Bant al-Sayda’, give back my horse: 

this is done only to one who is submissive. 
Accustom my colt to what I accustomed it: 

to travel by night and to make it trample the slain." 


So they returned his horse to him. The Banü Asad therefore used to say, “We 
killed four men, all of whom were sons of ‘Amr and each of whom was the 
chief of his people: we killed Hujr b. ‘Amr, the king of Kinda; Lam ibn ‘Amr al- 
Ta’; Sakhr b. ‘Amr al-Sulami, and Badr b. ‘Amr al-Fazari.” 

As for al-Hün!^7$ b. Khuzayma, he is al-Qara. (His descendants) received the 
name al-Qara'*’? because the Bant Kinana, when the Banu Asad b. Khuzayma 
left Tihama and (the Banu l-Hun) allied themselves!*®° with Kinana, joining 
the few (sc. the Banu l-Hün) to the many (sc. the Kinana), made the Banu 
l-Hun a qaàra, i.e. a small mountain, in their midst, not one individual (or 
family) separated from another.^?! Others say that the Banu l-Hün settled on 
depressed ground and that the Arabs call depressed ground qara,!^8? and so 


1478 Sometimes vocalized as al-Hawn. 

1479 Al-Qara means “an isolated small mountain among other mountains" (Lisan al-Arab, 
under root q-w-r). 

1480 Following the original reading of both manuscripts: halafu, rather than Houtsma's 
emendation Khalafü (fell out with). This interpretation is confirmed by al-Maydani, 
Majma' al-Amthál, no. 2867, s.v. gad ansafa. 

1481 The translation follows M: [à ahada dina ahadin. 

1482 The normal word for such depressed ground is garara, not gara, so the explanation 
seems unlikely; however, qara is also used for rough ground covered with black stones. 
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they were called “the inhabitants of al-gara.” The Qara were archers. One of 
them once said, “Whoever competes with the Qara at shooting has given them 
their due.” Fighting is said [to have taken place] between al-Hun b. Khuzayma 
and Bakr b. Kinana. One of the Banu Bakr asked, "Which would you rather do: 
shoot arrows or race?" One of them said: 


Salm and those allied with them know 
that we turn horses away from their desire. 

Whoever competes with the Qara at shooting has given them their due. 
Whenever we encounter a party of men, 
We turn them back, their kidneys bleeding. 


The tribes of the Banul-Hün b. Khuzayma are ‘Adal and Dish, the sons of Yaytha' 
b.al-Hün b. Khuzayma. As for al-Hakam b. Hin b. Khuzayma, he went to Yemen 
and settled in the territory of Madhhij. Sons were born to him there. He died, 
and his sons traced their ancestry to Hakam b. Sa'd al-‘Ashira. 

Virtues whose excellence cannot be enumerated became apparent in Ki- 
nana b. Khuzayma. The Arabs extolled him. It has been related that Kinana 
was visited while he was sleeping in the Hijr.^9? It was said to him, “Choose, 
Father of al-Nadr, between the neighing of horses, the braying (of camels),!484 
the building of walls, or lasting might." He said, “All of this, Lord!"—Aand it was 
given to him. 

Kinana b. Khuzayma begot al-Nadr,^85 | Hudal, Sad, Malk,48° ‘Awf, and 
Makhrama!*? (their mother was Hala bt. Suwayd b. al-Ghitrif, who was Haritha 
b. Imrw al-Qays b. Tha‘laba b. Mazin b. al-Ghawth), ‘Alt and Ghazwan (their 
mother was Barra bt. Murr), Jarwal and al-Harith (their mother was from the 
Azd Shaniva), and ‘Abd Manat (his mother was al-Dhafra’, whose name was 


1483 The Hijr is the area northwest of the Ka‘ba. 

1484 Reading with M, al-hadr, which can mean either “the braying of camels” or “sonorous 
and fluent speech,” that is, eloquence. See Lane, Arabic-English Lexicon, s.v. 

1485 Margin M and C adds: “He is Quraysh, and anyone not of his children is no Qurashi.” 
The margin of M also has at the bottom of the previous page: “He is the one named 
Quraysh, and to him is traced the genealogy of the tribes of Quraysh.” 

1486 Sic M; so vocalized in al-Zubayri, Nasab Quraysh, 10. Ed. Leiden: Malik. 

1487 Thus in ed. Leiden. The reading is uncertain. C and M appear to read Mahraba, and 
the name later appears as Mahzama (or Makhzama). The corresponding name in al- 
Zubayri, Nasab Quraysh, 10, is Mujarraba. The parallel in Ibn al-Athir, al-Kamil, 2:19, 
reads Makhzama. 
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Fukayha!^88 bt. Hani [b. Bali] b. ‘Amr b. al-Hafi b. Quda‘a). As for Makhrama, it 
is said that they were the Banu Sa‘ida, the clan (raht) of Sa'd b. ‘Ubāda.1489 

Belonging to the Bant ‘Abd Manat b. Kinana—they are the most numerous 
of Kinana—are the Banu Layth b. Bakr b. ‘Abd Manat; the Bant I-Du’il b. Bakr; 
the Bant Damra b. Bakr (to whom belong the Banu Ghifar b. Mulayk b. Damra); 
and the Banü Jadhima b. ‘Amir b. ‘Abd Manat, whom Khalid b. al-Walid smote 
at al-Ghumaysa’;!#9° and the Banü Mudlij b. Murra b. ‘Abd Manat. 

Belonging to the Banu Malk!4?! b. Kinana b. Khuzayma are the Bant Fuqaym 
b. ‘Adi b. ‘Amir b. Tha‘laba b. al-Harith b. Malik!49? b. Kinana. Belonging to 
the Bantu Fuqaym were those with the office of regulating the calendar, and 
they were those named al-Qalammas.!*93 They used to postpone months and 
declare them profane or sacred. The first of them was Hudhayfa b. 'Abd Fu- 
qaym, who was named al-Qalammas; then this devolved on his children. After 
him arose 'Abbad b. Hudhayfa, his son. After 'Abbad came Qala‘ b. ‘Abbad, 
Umayya b. Qala‘, 'Awf b. Umayya, and Junada b. 'Awf, who was Abu Thumama. 


1488 Sic ed. Leiden and in al-Zubayri, Nasab Quraysh, 10; M: Fakha. 

1489 Sad b. ‘Ubada was the leader of the Medinan clan of Bani Sa‘ida of the tribe of 
Khazraj in the days of the Prophet. He was one of the Medinans who pledged loyalty 
to Muhammad at the Second Pledge of al-‘Aqaba before the hijra and became one of 
the leaders of the Muslims of Medina. 

1490 For an account of this raid, which took place soon after Muhammad's conquest of 
Mecca in 8A.H. (early in 630 CE), see al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 11649-1653; al-Waqidi, Kitab 
al-Maghazi, 3:875-884; and Ibn Hisham, Sira, 4:428—436 (tr. Guillaume, 561-565). 

1491 Sic M; ed. Leiden: Malik. 

1492 Sic M and ed. Leiden. This may simply be a copyist's error for the less common 
‘alk. 

1493 Literally, “Belonging to the Banü Fuqaym were the nasa‘a and the galamis.’ The word 
nasa‘a derives from a verb meaning “to postpone’; al-qalamis is the plural of the proper 
name al-Qalammas. The word is glossed by the Lisan al-'Arab as “overflowing,” applied 
to a great chieftain or a well full of water. It adds that “al-Qalammas al-Kinani was 
one of the postponers (nasa'a) of months for the Arabs in the Time of Ignorance.” The 
pre-Islamic Arabs observed a lunar calendar, beginning each month at the sighting 
of the new moon, and counting twelve months to a normal year. However, like the 
Jews and unlike later Muslims, they interpolated a leap month at intervals in order to 
synchronize the lunar year with the solar year and the seasons, a practice prohibited 
by Quran 9:36-37. The office of proclaiming such a leap month (nas?) was at one time 
vested in the Banü Fuqaym. Because interpolating such a month would also disturb the 
sequence of sacred and profane months, the practice came to be known as “delaying” 
or “postponing.” 
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Also belonging to them is Firas b. | Ghanm b. Malik!^?5 b. Kinana. These are 
the most numerous of the tribes of Kinana. 

As for AL-NADR b. Kinana, he was the first who was called al-Qurashi.!496 
He is said to have received the name because of his "providing for his family" 
(taqarrush) and lofty ambition. Others have said that it was on account of his 
trading and affluence. It is also said to have been on account of a sea creature 
called garsh (shark)—his mother named him Quraysh, which is the diminutive 
of qarsh.^?" Therefore, anyone not of the descendants of al-Nadr b. Kinana is 
not a Qurashi. 

Al-Nadr b. Kinana begot Malik, Yakhlud, and al-Salt. Al-Nadr was (called) 
Abi al-Salt. The mother of al-Nadr's children was ‘Ikrisha bt. ‘Adwan b. ‘Amr b. 
Qays b. ‘Aylan. As for the descendants of Yakhlud, no one belonging to them is 
known to have survived. As for the descendants of al-Salt, they went among the 
Khuza‘a. Among his descendants was the poet Kuthayyir b. ‘Abd al-Rahman, 
who said concerning his genealogy:!498 


Isn't my father al-Salt? Aren't my brothers 
every noble, most illustrious man of the Bant l-Nadr? 


Malik b. al-Nadr was a man of great standing. Among his children were Fihr, 
al-Harith, and Shayban (their mother was Jandala bt. al-Harith b. Mudad b. 
‘Amr b. al-Harith al-Jurhumi). Some say that the real name of Fihr b. Malik was 
Quraysh—Fihr was only a nickname (laqab) and Quraysh was his name. Signs 
of excellence appeared in Fihr b. Malik during his father's lifetime. When his 
father died, he took his place. 

Among the children of Fihr b. Malik were Ghalib, al-Harith, Muharib, and 
Jandala—their mother was Layla bt. al-Harith b. Tamim | b. Sa‘d b. Hudhayl. 


1494 That is, to the Bana Malk/Malik b. Kinana. 

1495 Sic M and ed. Leiden. This may be a copyist's error for the less common ‘Malk’ 

1496 That is, the one of Quraysh. The relative adjective from Quraysh is Qurashi, with 
omission of the y. 

1497 The derivation of the name of the Prophet's tribe, Quraysh, fascinated Arab geneal- 
ogists and lexicographers, who cited many possible explanations, none backed by 
much evidence. See W. Montgomery Watt's article in £17, s.v. Kuraysh; al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 
11103-1104. 

1498 See Kitab al-Aghani, 8:28 (ed. Cairo, 9:3126); and Diwan Kuthayyir ‘Azza (ed. Ihsan 
‘Abbas), 233—235, for variants and an account of the circumstances of composition. 
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Among the children of al-Harith b. Fihr was Dabba b. al-Harith, the clan 
(raht) of Abu ‘Ubayda b. al-Jarrah.1499 

Among the children of Muharib b. Fihr was Shayban b. Muharib, the clan 
(raht) of al-Dahhak b. Qays.1500 

Ghalib b. Fihr was the most excellent of them and the one whose nobility 
was most apparent. It is related that when Fihr b. Malik was about to die, he 
said to his son Ghalib: "My son, in fearful anticipation there is distress for the 
soul. Agitation is only before misfortunes; when a misfortune does occur, its 
heat cools.5?! Anxiety is only in the (misfortune's) boiling; when it does arise, 
cool the heat of your misfortune by means of your seeing the befalling of fate 
before you, behind you, at your right, and at your left, and by means of what you 
see in its wake in the way of effacement of life; then content yourself with your 
little, even though its benefit be small; for a little that is in your hand will profit 
you more than much that will disgrace you!5 if it comes to you.” When Fihr 
died, Ghalib b. Fihr became eminent and his fortunes rose. Among his children 
were Lu'ayy and Taym al-Adram (their mother was ‘Atika bt. Yakhlud b. al-Nadr 
b. Kinàna), as well as Ya‘lub, Wahb, Kathir, and Harraq—of the latter there is 
no remnant, but Taym al-Adram had offspring. 

Lu'ayy b. Ghalib was an eminent sayyid of clear merit. It is related that while 
he was yeta young lad, he said to his father, Ghalib b. Fihr: *Father, many a favor 
receives small recompense. [... ]5°3 When something is rendered obscure, it is 
not remembered. A client (mawla) must magnify and publicize what is small, 
and a patron (mawla) must minimize and cover over what is large." His father 
said to him: "Son, I find proof of your merit in what I hear of your words, and 
I pray that you may have abundance among your people in return for them. If 
you obtain abundance, bestow favor | on your people, and protect against the 
vehemence of their hotheadedness ( jahl) by means of your levelheadedness 


1499 Abū ‘Ubayda b. al-Jarrah was an early Meccan convert to Islam. He emigrated to 
Medina, led several military expeditions, and was active in the conquest of Mecca. See 
the article by H. A. R. Gibb in £75, s.v. Abū ‘Ubayda ‘Amir b. ‘Abd Allah b. al-Djarrah. 

1500 Al-Dahhak b. Qays al-Fihri became a partisan of Mu‘awiya, but later supported the 
caliphal claims of Ibn al-Zubayr. He was killed in 64/684. See the article by A. Dietrich 
in EI’, s.v. al-Dahhak b. Kays al-Fihri. 

1501 Reading with M: barada harruhá (carefully pointed). The ductus in C is undotted, 
which led the Leiden editor to read, tazdajirha (you should restrain it), which is 
grammatically problematic and makes less sense. 

1502 Literally, “what will wear out your face.” 

1503 Five or six words follow whose reading and translation are unintelligible. 
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(Rilm).159* Bring them together by your gentleness (rifq). For men are superior 
to (other) men on account of their deeds; so associate with them!595 according 
to their weights. And cause merit to fall ...1506 Anyone whose rank is not higher 
than another person's will have no merit. The higher will always have merit over 
the lower" When Ghalib b. Fihr died, Lu'ayy b. Ghalib took his place. 

Among the children of Lu'ayy were Ka'b, ‘Amir, Sama, and Khuzayma (their 
mother was 'A'idha); ‘Awf, al-Harith, and Jusham (their mother was Mawiyya 
bt. Ka'b b. al-Qayn); and Sa'd b. Lu'ayy (his mother was Yasral*?? bt. Ghalib b. 
al-Hun b. Khuzayma). 

As for Sama b. Lu'ayy, he fled from his brother ‘Amir b. Lwayy.!5°8 This is 
because there was a quarrel between them and Sama assaulted ‘Amir and put 
out his eye. Amir then put him in fear, and so he fled from him and went to 
Oman. It is said that as he passed on a camel of his one day, the camel put its 
lip to the ground and an adder clung to it. The camel shook it off, and it fell 
on Sama. The adder bit his leg and killed him. People allege that when he felt 
death coming, he said: 


My eye, weep for Sama b. Lu'ayy! 
The Clinger-Fast!5°9 has clung to his leg. 
Never did they see the like of Sama b. Lu'ayy, 
when they came upon him slain by a camel. 
Send a messenger to tell ‘Amir and Ka‘b 
that my soul yearns for the two of them. 
If my abode is in Oman, verily I 
am a man of glory; I went forth without need. 
To ward off death, O son of Lu'ayy, 
your poured out many a cup that was not (truly) poured out.!510 
You wished to repel the death-decrees, O son of Lu'ayy, 
but no one who wishes to do that has any power over death. 


1504 The antithetical characteristics of hilm and jahl are frequently contrasted in Arabic. 
The concepts are discussed in the article by Ch. Pellat in £7°, s.v. Hilm. 

1505 Following the apparent reading of M: fa-anisha. Ed. Leiden: fa-innaha (and they are). 

1506 The text is uncertain. Several words appear to have fallen out. 

1507 Vowels uncertain. Al-Zubayri, Nasab Quraysh, 13, reads ‘Busra’ 

1508 Parallels: Ibn Hisham, Stra, 63 (which quotes the entire poem, with variants); Kitab al- 
Aghani, 9:104 (ed. Cairo, 10:3667), which quotes two lines of the poem and identifies 
them as part of an elegy composed by Sama’s brother. 

1509 X Al-Allaqa, an epithet for Death, or the Decree of Death. 

1510 That is, that was ineffective in repelling death. 
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As for Khuzayma b. Lu'ayy, who is ‘Aidha, he settled among Shayban, and his 
children traced their descent to Rabi‘a. As for al-Harith, Jusham,!?!! and Sa‘d, 
they settled among the Hizzan and traced their descent to them. Jarir b. al- 
Khatafi says about them: 


Banü Jusham, you are not of the Hizzan; trace your descent 
to the highest of the hills: Lu'ayy b. Ghalib. 


As for ‘Awf b. Lu'ayy, he went out—so they say—in a caravan from the Quraysh, 
and when he was in the territory of Ghatafan, his camel slowed down, and those 
of his people who were with him went on ahead. Tha'laba b. Sa'd b. Dhubyan 
came to him, took him in, and made him his brother; and so his genealogy came 
to be among ‘Awf b. Sad b. Dhubyan. Al-Harith b. Zalim, who was one of the 
Banu Murra b. ‘Awf, said:!5!2 


My people are not Tha‘laba b. Sa‘d, 
nor Fazara, who have long hair on their necks.5 
My people—if you ask the Banü Lu'ayy 
in Mecca—taught Mudar how to fight. 
We were foolish to follow the Banu Baghid 
and to leave those who were most closely related to us. 


Al-Harith b. Zalim also said regarding this:!54 


When you separate yourselves from Tha‘laba b. Sa‘d 
and their brothers, you are ascribed to Lu'ayy: 

To a genealogy noble and not ...,19!5 
a tribe who are the most noble of each tribe. 


1511 Deleting Ms "and he is" before Jusham, which makes no sense. In M, the word is 
written above “al-Harith,’ apparently to correct the copyist's omission of “and.” Also, 
the pronoun afterward is in the plural, not the dual, indicating that at least three 
persons are meant. 

1512 Parallels, with more verses and an account of the circumstances of the poem, in Ibn 
Hishàm, Sira, 64; Mufaddaliyyat, No. 9o; Kitab al-Aghani, 10:28 (the account of al- 
Harith b. Zalim begins at 10:17). 

1513 According to the dictionaries, this is a compliment, implying comparison to the lion 
with its mane, a symbol of fortitude. See Lane, Lexicon, s.v. ash'ar. 

1514 This sentence and the following poem are written in the margin of M and C and may 
not be part of the original text. 

1515 A word has fallen out. 
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Though my kindred among them are far away, of them 
are God's favorites, the Banü Qusayy. 


There is much poetry by al-Harith b. Zalim about this. ‘Umar b. al-Khattab 
summoned the Banü ‘Awf, so that he might restore them to their genealogy 
in Quraysh. They consulted ‘Ali b. Abi Talib, who said to them: "You are exalted 
among your people; do not be | adjuncts in Quraysh.” 

As for ‘Amir b. Lu'ayy, among his children were Hisl b. ‘Amir, Ma‘s b. ‘Amir, 
and ‘Uways b. ‘Amir (their mother was a woman from Qaran). ‘Uways b. ‘Amir 
had no surviving descendants; the surviving descendants are from Hisl and 
Ma's. 

As for Ka‘B b. Lu'ayy, he was the greatest of his father's children in rank and 
nobility. He was the first to call Friday “the Day of Congregation"516—the Arabs 
used to call it “[the Day of] 'Arüba."?'7 He gathered them together on it, and 
he would address them, saying: “Hear and learn! Understand and know. Verily 
the nighttime is silent, and the daytime shadeless.!5!8 The earth is a cradle, the 
heaven a tent-pole, the mountains pegs, and the stars signposts.!5!9 The earliest 
(men) are as the latest.52° Sons are a memorial; therefore, tie close your ties of 
kinship, and maintain your ties by marriage. Make your wealth abundant. Have 
you ever seen a mortal who has returned or a dead man who was revived? The 
abode!??! is before you, and the (likely) opinion!?2 is other than what you say. 


1516 Arabic, yawm al-jumu‘a. 

1517 The meaning of 'Arüba was unclear to the Arabic lexicographers. Some thought the 
word had been borrowed from "Nabatean" (that is, Aramaic), and indeed Syriac rubta 
means Friday, so this seems the most likely derivation. Others derived it from the Ara- 
bic verb araba, “to make clear, plain,” and said that it meant “manifest and magnified.” 
See Lane, Lexicon, s.v. 

1518 Arabic, inna al-layla sajin wa-l-nahara dahin. This clearly anticipates Qur'àn 93:3, “wa- 
L-duhà wa-l-layli idha saja;" “By white forenoon and the brooding night!" (Arberry 
translation). 

1519 Arabic, wa-l-arda mihadun wa-l-jibala awtadun. This clearly anticipates Qur'àn 78:6-7: 
“a-lam naj'ali l-arda mihadan wa-L-jibala awtadan,’ “Have We not made the earth as a 
cradle and the mountains as pegs?" 

1520 This is somewhat cryptic. The form of the Arabic plural (al-awwalun ka-l-akhirin) 
normally refers to people. 

1521 Arabic dar, again cryptic. It sometimes means simply a house, or the territory in which 
a tribe dwells, but it can also refer to the grave, or (in Islamic usage) the dar al-akhira, 
the hereafter. 

1522 Arabic al-zann. 
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As for your sanctuary, adorn it, glorify it, and hold to it; for a mighty tiding shall 
come to you,!53 and from it shall emerge a noble prophet.’ Then he would say: 


Day and night—each will return bringing an event: 
equal to us its night and its day. 
Both will return bringing events, when they return, 
and bringing blessings whose coverings are pure over us: 
Vicissitudes and tidings that will overcome their people: 
they shall have knots, whose rope cannot be undone. 
Suddenly shall come the Prophet Muhammad, 
and he shall bring messages whose knower is truthful. 


He also would say: "Would that I might witness the secret discourse of his 
summoning. If I were possessed of hearing, sight, a hand, and a foot, I would 
stand up for him like a calf, and go swiftly like a camel, glad | at his summons, 
joyful at his call.” 

When Ka*b died, Quraysh dated events from the death of Ka‘b. Among the 
children of Ka‘b were Murra and Husays (their mother was Wahshiyya bt. 
Shayban b. Muharib b. Fihr, b. Malik), also ‘Adi b. Ka'b (his mother was Habiba 
bt. Bajala b. Sa‘d b. Fahm b. ‘Amr b. Qays b. ‘Aylan). ‘Adi b. Ka‘b was the clan 
(raht) of “Umar b. al-Khattab. The children of Husays b. Kab were Sahm and 
jumah. 

Murra b. Ka‘b was an ambitious sayyid. He married Hind bt. Surayr!??^ b. 
Tha‘laba b. al-Harith b. Malik b. Kinana—Surayr was the first to postpone 
months. Hind bore to Murra Kilab. Then Murra married the daughter of Sa‘d 
b. Bariq, and she bore him Taym and Yaqaza. Taym b. Murra was the clan (rat) 
of Abu Bakr, and Makhzum b. Yaqaza b. Murra was his clan also.!525 

Kilab b. Murra was an eminent man and his standing was high. He united the 
eminence of his father and of his grandfather on his mother's side, because they 
used to give the pilgrimage permission to proceed and would declare months 


1523 Cf. Qur'an 781-2: “Of what do they question one another? Of the mighty tiding where- 
on they are at variance." 

1524 MSS Shurayq, corrected by ed. Leiden on basis of Wüstenfeld, Genealogische Tabellen, 
N14. The same name occurs in al-Zubayri, Nasab Quraysh, 13, vocalized as Sarir. Note 
that on p. 1:267 above, the office of correcting the calendar by postponing months 
is traced to the descendants of Surayr's brother ‘Amir, specifically to the children of 
Fuqaym b. ‘Adib. ‘Amir b. Tha‘laba. 

1525 This seems to mean that Makhzüm b. Yaqaza b. Murra was also a clan descended from 
Murra, not that Abü Bakr was somehow descended also from Makhzüm. 
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holy or profane. They used to be called “the postponers" and “the people named 
al-Qalammas.”!526 

Among the children of kilab b. Murra were Qusayy, Zuhra, and Num./5?? The 
Messenger of God said, "The purest of Quraysh are the two sons of Kilab.” Their 
mother was Fatima bt. Sad b. Sayal al-Azdi. Sa‘d b. Sayal was the first for whom 
swords were adorned with gold and silver. The poet says concerning him:1528 


Ithink that among men there is no person— 
know this!—like Sa‘d b. Sayal. 


When Kilab died, Fatima bt. Sa‘d b. Sayal married Rabi‘a b. Haram al-'Udhn. He 
took her away to his people's territory, and she carried Qusayy with her. | His 
name had been Zayd, but when he became far from the territory of his people, 
she named him Qusayy.!529 When Qusayy, who was still under the guardianship 
of Rabi‘a, became a young man, one of the Banu ‘Udhra said to him, “Go join 
your own people, for you are not one of us.” "To whom do I belong?" he asked. 
"Ask your mother!" he said. So he asked her. She said, "You are more noble than 
he in soul, father, and descent. You are the son of Kilab b. Murra. Your people are 
God's folk and in His sanctuary" Now the Quraysh never left Mecca; however, 
when they became many, water became scarce for them, and so they dispersed 
into the side-valleys. Qusayy disliked being a stranger and wanted to depart to 
his people. His mother, however, said to him: “Do not be in a hurry. Wait until 
the sacred month comes, and then go out with the pilgrims of Qudàa'a,53 for T 
fear for you." When the sacred month came, he went out with them and reached 
Mecca. Qusayy stayed in Mecca until he became a prominent and powerful 
man and children were born to him. 

Now the office of doorkeeper (hijaba) of the Ka'ba had come into the pos- 
session of the Khuza'a. This was because it had gone to the Iyad, and when 


1526 See note 1493 to 1:267, above. 

1527 The name of Nu'm, a daughter, is present in the manuscripts (vocalized in M); the 
Leiden editor emended wa-nu'm unnecessarily to wa-fihimà, “and concerning the two." 

1528 Parallel, with more verses, in Ibn Hisham, Sira, 68. Biographies of Qusayy can be found 
in Ibn Sa‘d, Tabaqat, 1/1, 36—42; al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 13092100; Ibn Athir, al-Kamil, 232— 
17. See also the article by G. Levi Della Vida in £1, s.v. Kusayy. 

1529 The name is a diminutive of the adjective qasiyy (remote). 

1530 The Banü ‘Udhra belonged to the larger group of Quda‘a, the tribal genealogy being 
‘Udhra b. Sad Hudhaym b. Zayd b. Layth b. Süd b. Aslum b. al-Hafi b. Quda‘a. See article 
by M. Lecker in £7’, s.v. "Udhra. 
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the latter decided to depart from Mecca, they loaded the Black Stone!53! onto a 
camel, butthe camel would not get up; so they buried the stone and departed. A 
woman of the Khuza'a saw them when they buried it. When the Iyad departed, 
it grieved the Mudar, and the Quraysh and the others of Mudar found it distress- 
ing. The woman of the Khuza‘a said to her people, “Stipulate to the Quraysh 
and the rest of Mudar that they transfer the office of doorkeeper of the Ka‘ba 
to you, and I will show you where the Black Stone is." They did this, and when 
they uncovered the Black Stone, they transferred the office of doorkeeper to 
them. Thus, when Qusayy b. Kilab arrived in Mecca, the office of doorkeeper 
had come into the possession of the Khuza'a. The office of giving the signal for 
the pilgrims to set forth had gone to Şūfa!532 (he was al-Ghawth b. Murr, the 
brother of Tamim)—the pilgrimage and the office of giving the pilgrims the 
signal to depart from ‘Arafat had gone to him. Then it went to his descendants 
after him. The Banu l-Qays b. Kinàna used to postpone the months, declaring 
them profane or sacred. When Qusayy saw this, he gathered his kinsmen from 
the Bant Fihr b. Malik and drew them to himself. When the pilgrimage arrived, | 
he prevented Süfa from giving the signal to set forth. The Khuza'a and the Banü 
Bakr stood with him. Then, however, realizing that Qusayy would do to them as 
he had done to Sufa and that he would deprive them of the command of Mecca 
and the office of doorkeeper of the Ka'ba, they withdrew from him and turned 
against him. When he saw that, he decided to fight them. He sent word to his 
half-brother on his mother's side, Darraj!?3 b. Rabi‘a al-'Udhri, and his brother 
came to him, bringing those of the Quda‘a whom he could muster. Some have 
said that Darraj arrived when Qusayy had already declared war on the men; 
Darraj, who intended to go to the Ka'ba, aided his brother by means of him- 
self and his people. The two sides fought fiercely in the valley of Mecca, until 
there were many slain on both sides. Then they called each other to a truce and 
thata man from the Arabs should mediate between them concerning their dis- 
pute. They chose Ya‘mur b. ‘Awf b. Ka'b b. Layth b. Bakr b. Kinana as mediator. 
He ruled that Qusayy was more entitled than the Khuza‘a to the Ka‘ba and the 
command of Mecca; that all the blood that Qusayy had spilt of the Khuza'a and 
the Banü Bakr was remitted and trampled under his feet,!534 but that whatever 
injuries the Khuza'a and the Banu Bakr had inflicted on Quraysh were subject 
to bloodwite (they paid 25 camels fattened for slaughter and 30 lean camels as 


1531 Arabic, al-rukn, the Black Stone affixed to the east corner of the Ka‘ba. 

1532 Süfa, here treated by al-Ya‘qubi as the name of an individual, is to be understood as the 
progenitor of a tribe. Cf. Ibn Sa‘d, Tabaqat, 1/1, p. 38: "Süfa, and they were al-Ghawth ..." 

1533 Called Rizàh in Ibn Sa'd and al-Tabari; the two words are very similar in Arabic script. 

1534 That is, not subject to retaliation or the payment of bloodwite. 
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bloodwit); and that they should give Qusayy control of the Ka‘ba and Mecca. 
Ya‘mur accordingly was called “al-Shaddakh.”!535 

In Mecca there was no house in the Sanctuary (Haram). The people would 
be there only by day, and when evening came they would depart. When Qusayy 
gathered the Quraysh together—he was the most sagacious person ever seen 
among the Arabs—he settled the Quraysh in the Sanctuary: he gathered them 
together at night and stayed with them until morning around the Ka'ba. So the 
nobles of the Banü Kinana went to him and said: "This is something terrible 
in the eyes of the Arabs. Even if we left you alone (to do it), the Arabs would 
not leave you alone.” He said, “By God, I will not depart from it.” So he stood 
firm. When the pilgrimage arrived, he said to the Quraysh: "The pilgrimage has 
arrived. The Arabs have heard what | you have done, and they are upset at you. 
However, I know of no deed more noble in the eyes of the Arabs than providing 
food; so let each man among you bring out an expenditure from his wealth." 
They did this, and he gathered up a large quantity from it. When the first of 
the pilgrims arrived, he slaughtered a camel on each of the roads to Mecca 
and slaughtered also in Mecca. He set up an enclosure and put into it food 
consisting of bread and meat, and he provided water and milk to drink. He then 
turned his attention to the Ka'ba, appointed a key for it and doorkeepers, and 
prevented the Khuza'a from having access to it; and so the Ka‘ba came into the 
hands of Qusayy. Then he built his house in Mecca—it was the first dwelling 
built in Mecca—and it is the Dar al-Nadwa.1536 

Some have related that —Wwhen Qusayy allied himself to Hulayl b. Hubshiyya 
al-Khuza‘i, by marrying his daughter Hubba and she bore him children— 
Hulayl at his death bequeathed the custodianship of the House!5?? to Qusayy. 
He said: “Your children are my children. You are most entitled to the House.” 
Hubba bt. [Hulayl b.] Hubshiyya had borne to Qusayy b. Kilab: ‘Abd Manaf, 
‘Abd al-Dar, ‘Abd al-‘Uzza, and ‘Abd Qusayy. 

Others have said that Hulayl b. Hubshiyya gave the key to Abū Ghubshan 
(he was Sulayman b. ‘Amr b. Buwayy b. Malakan!9?? b. Afsa b. Haritha b. ‘Amr b. 
‘Amir) and that Qusayy bought it and the custodianship of the House from him 


1535 That is, the one who allows claims for retaliation and bloodwite to be “trampled under 
foot.” 

1536 The House of Gathering, which later served as a kind of town hall where important 
matters were decided. See the article by R. Paret in £7’, s.v. Dar al-Nadwa. 

1537 That is, the Ka‘ba. 

1538 Ed. Leiden vocalizes ‘Malakan, as in Wiistenfeld, Genealogische Tabellen, 2:581, and 
Table 12. The editors of the Leiden Tabari preferred ‘Milkan, as recommended by the 
Lisàn al-Arab, s.v. 
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for a skin of wine and a young camel.!539 So it was said, “More contemptible 
than Abū Ghubshan’s bargain.”!54° The Khuza‘a jumped up and said, "We do 
not accept what Abu Ghubshan has done,” and so fighting broke out between 
them. Someone said: 


Abū Ghubshan is more unjust than Qusayy, 

and the Khuza‘a are more unjust than the sons of Fihr. 
So do not revile Qusayy for his purchase; 

blame your shaykh, since he sold it. 


Qusayy took control of the Ka‘ba, the command of Mecca, and rule. He gath- 
ered the tribes of Quraysh together and commanded | them (to dwell) in the 
valley of Mecca. Some of them had been in the side-valleys and on the hilltops. 
He divided their dwelling places among them, and therefore he received the 
name Mujammi*.5^! The poet says concerning them: 


Your father Qusayy was called Mujammi*: 
by him God gathered together the tribes of Fihr. 


Their men made him king over themselves. Qusayy was the first of the descen- 
dants of Ka'b b. Lu'ayy who attained to kingship. When he divided the val- 
ley of Mecca into quarters among the Quraysh, they were afraid to cut the 
trees of the sacred precinct to build their houses; so Qusayy cut them with 
his own hand, and then they continued doing so. Qusayy was the first who 
rendered the Quraysh mighty; their honor, glory, splendor, and cohesion!5*? 
became apparent through him. He gathered them together and settled them 
in Mecca. They had previously been dispersed in abode, small in might, and 
lowly in lands, until God brought them together in union, honored their abode, 
and strengthened their habitation. All of Quraysh was in the valley, except the 


1539 Arabic, qa'ud. The parallels in al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 1:1094, and Ibn al-Athir, al-Kamil, 2:13, 
read ‘awd (an old camel). 

1540 M reads “More unprofitable (akhsar) than ..." This is also the reading of Ibn al-Athir, 
al-Kamil, 233. But the proverb is usually quoted in the form given by the Leiden editor 
(akhass). The two words are easily confused in Arabic script. 

1541 That is, Gatherer. 

1542 Arabic, “their tagarrush,’ playing on the name Quraysh. The dictionaries (cf. Lisan al- 
Arab, s.v.) gloss tagarrush as “gather together, adhere, cohere,” and explain that they 
were called Quraysh "because of their gathering together in Mecca from around it after 
having been scattered in the lands.” Cf. also Ibn Sa‘d, Tabaqat, 1/1, p. 38. 
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Banu Muharib and (Banu) l-Harith, the sons of Fihr; some of the Bant Taym 
b. Ghalib, i.e., (Taym) al-Adram; and the Banü ‘Amir b. Lu'ayy—these settled in 
the outskirts (zawahir). 

Having obtained preeminence over all Mecca, having divided it among 
the Quraysh, having become secure in his authority, and having expelled the 
Khuza‘a, Qusayy tore down the Ka'ba and rebuilt it as no one had ever built it. 
The length of its walls had been nine cubits, but he made it eighteen cubits. He 
roofed it with wood of the doum palm (Arabic, dawm) and fronds of the date 
palm. He built the House of Assembly (Dar al-Nadwa)—no man of Quraysh 
would marry, neither would they take counsel on any matter, or appoint anyone 
to a military command, or circumcise a boy, except in the House of Assembly. 
During his life and after his death, the Quraysh regarded his command as a 
religion to be followed. He was the first to dig in Mecca, after Isma'il b. Ibrahim: 
he dug (the well) al-Ajul, and it was completed!5^? during his lifetime and after 
his death. It is said to be in the house of Umm Hani’ bt. Abi Talib. | Qusayy was 
the first to give a name to a horse: he had a mount called ‘the Eagle’ that was 
black. 

Among the children of Qusayy were ‘Abd Manaf, who was called al-Qa- 
mar!544__he was the sayyid who was (as generous as) a river,5^5 and his name 
was al-Mughira; ‘Abd al-Dar; ‘Abd al-‘Uzza; and ‘Abd Qusayy. Qusayy is said to 
have said, “I named two after my two gods, another after my dwelling place, 
and another after myself" Qusayy made division among his children: he gave 
the office of providing the pilgrims with water (sigaya) and the leadership 
(ri'asa) to ‘Abd Manaf; the House (of Assembly)!546 to ‘Abd al-Dar; the office 
of providing the pilgrims with food (rifada)5^? to ‘Abd al-‘Uzza; and the two 
sides of the valley to ‘Abd Qusayy. Qusayy said to his children: “Whoever 
esteems a villain, shares in his villainy. Whoever regards as fair one who should 


1543 Reading with M: fa-tamma, instead of ed. Leiden fi. 

1544 That is, “Moon’—al-Tabani, Ta’rikh, 11091, adds “on account of his beauty.” 

1545 The reading and meaning are uncertain. M reads either al-sayyid al-fahir or al-sayyid 
al-nahir/al-nahr, and ed. Leiden follows the second of these readings. It might mean, 
“the sayyid (chief) who was (as generous as) a river (nahr),” or “the sayyid who traveled 
by day (nahir).’ The meaning of al-sayyid al-fahir is obscure. 

1546 Al-Ya‘qubi has simply, “Wa-l-dar li-'Abd al-Dar." Al-Tabari, Ta'rikh, 11099, is more spe- 
cific: "Then he gave him his own house, the House of Assembly.” 

1547 On the rifada, cf. Ibn Hisham, Sira, 83: "The rifada was a tax which Quraysh used to pay 
from their property to Qusayy at every festival. With it he used to provide food for the 
pilgrims who were unable to afford their own provisions." (Trans. Guillaume, 55). 
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be regarded as foul, becomes his partner. Whomever your generosity cannot 
correct, guide him by contempt for him,!5*8 for the remedy stops the disease.” 

Qusayy died and was buried at al-Hajün,5^? and ‘Abd Manaf b. Qusayy 
became the leader. His standing became high and his esteem great. When the 
authority of ‘Abd Manaf became great, the Khuza'a and the Bant l-Harith b. 
‘Abd Manat b. Kinana came to him to ask him to institute an alliance, so that 
they might become powerful through it; and so he made an alliance between 
them (and the Quraysh) called the Alliance of the Ahabish.!5° The chief! 
of the Banü Kinana who asked ‘Abd Manaf to institute the alliance was ‘Amr b. 
Halal b. Ma‘s b. ‘Amir.!552 The alliance of the Ahabish was sworn at the corner of 
the Ka'ba./553 A man from Quraysh and another from the Ahabish would stand 
there. They would place their hands on the corner and swear by Allah the Slayer 
and by the sanctity of this house, the standing place (maqam), the corner, and 
the sacred month, for help against all men, until Allah shall inherit the earth 
and whoever is on it; a mutual compact and cooperation against anyone from 
among all men who would conspire against them, | as long as sea shall wet 
seaweed, as long as Hira and Thabīr!554 shall stand, and as long as the sun shall 
rise from its rising place, until the day of resurrection. It was called [the Alliance 
of] the Ahabish. 

‘Abd Manaf b. Qusayy begot Hashim!555 (his name was ‘Amr, and he was 
called ‘Amr al-‘Ula; he received the name Hashim because he used to crum- 


1548 Arabic: fa-dullühu bi-hawanihi. The meaning is not clear. 

1549 . Al-Hajün was a cemetery outside Mecca at the foot of a hill of the same name. 

1550 The meaning of ahabish is unclear. Superficially, it seems connected with the word for 
Abyssinians (Habash), but nothing in the context indicates any connection between 
these Arab tribes and people of Abyssinian origin. Other possible explanations are that 
the word is the plural of uhbüsh or uhbüsha and means "companies or bodies of men, 
not all of one tribe" (Lane), or that the confederacy took its name from a mountain 
called al-Hubshi or a wadi called Ahbash (Ibn Hisham's explanation, v. Sira, 246). See 
the article by W. Montgomery Watt in £12, s.v. Habash. 

1551 Reading with M: mudrih (as vocalized in the manuscript; the more common form is 
midrah); emended unnecessarily in ed. Leiden to mudabbir ("manager"). 

1552 At this point, the manuscripts insert a sentence, apparently misplaced (M precedes it 
with a curious x-shaped mark), which the Leiden editor moved below: "She bore him 
all of these, and she it was [at whose hands] the Alliance of the Ahabish took place.’ 

1553 That is, by the Black Stone. 

1554 Hira and Thabir are two mountains to the north-east of Mecca. 

1555 Parallels in Ibn Hisham, Sira, 87-89; al-Tabari, Ta'rikh, 11088-1091 Ibn al-Athir, al- 
Kamil, 221-12. See the article by W. Montgomery Watt in £1’, s.v. Hashim b. ‘Abd Manaf. 
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ble!/556 bread and pour broth and meat on it in a year of dearth that struck 
the Quraysh), ‘Abd Shams, al-Muttalib, Nawfal, Aba ‘Amr, Hanna, 557 Tumadir, 
Umm al-Akhtham, Umm Sufyan,!5°* Hala, and Qilaba. The mother of all of 
them, except Nawfal and Abū ‘Amr, was ‘Atika bt. Murra b. Hilal b. Falij b. Dhak- 
wan b. Tha‘laba b. Buhtha b. Sulaym. She bore him all of these, and she it was [at 
whose hands] the Alliance of the Ahabish took place.559 The mother of Nawfal 
and Abu ‘Amr was Waqida bt. Abi ‘Adi (he was ‘Amir b. Abd Nuhm) of the Banu 
‘Amir b. Sasa‘a. Hashim and ‘Abd Shams are said to have been twins.!°6° Hashim 
came out, and ‘Abd Shams followed him, his heel adhering to his heel, and so 
they were cut apart with a razor. People said, “There will surely emerge between 
the children of these two such severance as has never taken place between any.” 

Hashim rose to eminence after his father and became powerful. The Quraysh 
agreed to bestow on Hashim b. ‘Abd Manaf the primacy (ria@sa) and the offices 
of providing the pilgrims with water (siqgaya) and food (rifada). When the 
pilgrimage arrived, he would stand up among the Quraysh as an orator, saying: 
“People of Quraysh, you | are God’s neighbors, the people of His sacred house. 
God's visitors come to you at this season to magnify the sanctity of His house. 
They are God's guests, and the guests most entitled to generosity are His guests. 
God has chosen you for this and honored you by it, and He has preserved with 
regard to you the most excellent part of what one neighbor has ever preserved 
with regard to another. Therefore be generous to His guests and visitors, for they 
come from every land, disheveled and dusty, on camels as thin as arrows. They 
have become weak and weary,58! infested with lice, and covered with sand. 
Receive them and relieve their need!” The Quraysh would thereupon bring gifts. 
Hashim would bring out much wealth and order leather basins to be placed at 
the site of Zamzam. Water would be poured into them from the wells that were 
in Mecca, and the pilgrims would drink from them. He used to feed them at 
Mecca, Mina, ‘Arafa, and Jam‘.!562 He would make gruel for them consisting of 


1556 Arabic yahshimu, explaining the name Hashim (the active participle of the same verb). 

1557 MSs Hasana, corrected by ed. Leiden; cf. Ibn Sa'd, Tabaqat, 1/1, 43. Ibn Hisham, Sira, 67. 
and al-Zubayri, Nasab Quraysh, 14, read “Hayya.” 

1558 Mss: Umm Shayban. 

1559 This sentence has been moved by the Leiden editor. See note 1552 above. 

1560 The margin of the Mss adds a verse, apparently to illustrate that the two were regarded 
as twins: “You (plural) have inherited robes of glory, not from remote kin / [but] from 
the two sons of ‘Abd Manaf: ‘Abd Shams and Hashim.” 

1561 Following M (wa-qad wahanü wa-thaqili). Ed. Leiden: wa-qad a‘yaw wa-tafilü (they 
have become weary and malodorous). 

1562 Jam‘ (gathering) is usually taken as another name for Muzdalifa, a station on the 
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bread, meat, butter, and barley-meal, and carry water to them, until the people 
dispersed to their countries, and so he came to be called Hashim.1563 

Hashim was the first to establish the two caravans: a caravan to Syria and a 
summer caravan to Abyssinia, to the Negus./59^ This was because the commerce 
of the Quraysh did not extend beyond Mecca, and so they were in distress, until 
Hashim rode to Syria and stayed in the territory of the Byzantine emperor.!5® 
He would slaughter a sheep every day, set a bowl before him, and invite those 
around him. He was one of the best-featured and handsomest of men. This 
was mentioned to the emperor, who sent for him. When the emperor saw him 
and heard him speak, he was pleased, and so he kept summoning him back 
repeatedly. Hashim said: “King, I have kinsmen. They are the merchants of the 
Arabs. Do you therefore write a document for them, granting safe passage to 
them and their merchandise, so that they may bring rarities such as leather 
and garments!566 of the Hijaz." The emperor did this. Hashim departed, and 
whenever he passed through one of the tribes of the Arabs, he secured from 
their chiefs a pact!567 that they would be safe among them and in their territory, 
and so they secured a pact regarding Mecca | and Syria. 

Al-Aswad b. Si‘r!5® a]-Kalbi said: “I was the hired man of one of the women 
of the tribe. I would ride over rough ground and level. I would leave no place 
where I could hope for any gain without ...15® to it with household items and 
furniture from Syria, trying to ... the Arabs. When I came back, the (pilgrimage) 
season had come. I reached (Mecca) in the dark. I tied up my camel until the 
cloak of night lifted from me. Lo and behold, there were pitched lofty round 
tents made of leather from al-Ta'if; there were camels being slaughtered, and 


pilgrimage route about halfway between Mina and ‘Arafah. See F. Buhl in £7°, s.v. 
Muzdalifa. 

1563 Meaning “the crumbler,’ sc. of bread. 

1564 Cf. Qur'an, 1063-2. 

1565 Reading with the correction in the margin of M: fa-nazala bi-ard Qaysar, with the word 
ard (land, territory) added in the margin. The copyist of C (and hence ed. Leiden) 
omitted the marginal addition, yielding “and stayed with Caesar" (that is, the Byzantine 
emperor). The omission disturbs the flow of the narrative. 

1566 Arabic thiyab, as corrected by ed. Leiden; Mss nabat (plants). 

1567 Arabic, ilaf, which is the word used in Qur'an, 1061-2. The meaning of the word was 
discussed by commentators, who gave a variety of interpretations. See the article in 
Er, s.v. laf. 

1568 Sic M; ed. Leiden Shi'r. The person is otherwise unknown, although the name Si'r is 
attested. 

1569 The Mss and ed. Leiden read yarghabu (desires), but the text must be disturbed. 
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others being driven ...!57° ‘Make haste!’ What I saw dazzled me. I went forward, 
seeking their chief. ‘Straight ahead! said someone, realizing my intention. So I 
approached. There was a man on a high throne, with a cushion under him. He 
had wound a black turban on his head, and allowed beautiful long hair to flow 
out from its folds. It seemed as if the star Sirius were rising from his brow. In his 
hand was a staff. Around him were many old men with their heads inclined," 
not one of them uttering a word, and before them were servants with their 
garments tucked halfway up their legs. Lo and behold, there was a man with 
a loud voice on a high piece of ground, calling out: ‘Ambassadors of God,572 
come to the early meal! And there were two men on the path of those who had 
eaten, calling out, 'Ambassadors of God, let whoever has had his early meal 
come back for his evening meal. Now it had been related to me by a certain 
rabbi of the Jews that this was the time to expect the Gentile prophet.!573 So I 
said, in order to know what he thought, 'O prophet of God!’ ‘Stop!’ he said, as 
if my [...] were [...] to him./97^ So I said to a man who was at my side, "Who is 
this?’ He said, 'Abü Nadla Hashim b. ‘Abd Manaf. So I departed, saying, ‘This, 
by God, is true glory, not that of the AI Jafna. "1575 

Matrud b. Ka‘b al-Khuza'i once passed by a man who lived as a neighbor!576 
among the Banü Hashim, along with daughters of his and a wife, in a year | of 
dearth. The man had gone out carrying his belongings and furnishings, he and 
his children and his wife, but no one would shelter him. So Matrüd al-Khuzai 
said:577 


1570 The next four words seem to mean, “and eaters and [?] in a state of purity.” Additional 
words seem to have fallen out, as the next words need to be introduced by a phrase 
such as "Someone said." 

1571 That is, in respect. The Arabic, munakkisü l-adhqan, means literally, “lowering their 
beards, or chins.” 

1572 Arabic, ya wafd Allah: perhaps better understood as “ambassadors to God,’ on the 
analogy of people who come to the court of a king to seek his favor. 

1573 Arabic, al-nabi al-ummi, often translated “the illiterate prophet,” referring to Muham- 
mad’s supposed inability to read and write. The debate over the interpretations of the 
phrase is summarized in the article by E. Geoffroy in £1’, s.v. Ummi. 

1574 The text and its meaning are unclear. Ed. Leiden: wa-ka‘an waqada lahu, “as if it kindled 
for him," makes little sense. M inserts a word: wa-ka'an (or wa-kana) qad [illegible 
word] lahu. 

1575 That is, the Ghassanid rulers of Syria who served as allies of the Byzantines, so called 
after their ancestor Jafna b. Amr Muzayqiya’. 

1576 Arabic: mujawir, which implies both living as a neighbor and living under the protec- 
tion of a family. 

1577 Version with additional verses in Ibn Hisham, Stra, 13-114, identified as part of an elegy 
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O man, you who are moving your dwelling, 
why do you not settle with the family of Abd Manaf? 
Fool!!578 Had you settled in their abode, 
they would have safeguarded you from hunger and loathsome 
deeds.!579 
‘Amr al-‘Ula crumbled (bread to make) gruel for his people, 
when the people of Mecca were drought-stricken and lean. 
They ascribed to him the caravans, both of them: 
the one in winter and the summer caravan. 
They are the ones who obtained a covenant on their borders, 
who travel for the caravan guaranteed by pact.!58° 


Hashim set out for Syria with much merchandise. He would stop by the digni- 
taries of the Arab tribes, carry merchandise for them, and not impose on them 
any provisioning for it, until he arrived at Gaza. He died there. 

When Hashim b. ‘Abd Manaf perished, the Quraysh grieved and became 
afraid that the Arab tribes would overpower them. ‘Abd Shams therefore set 
out to the Negus, the king of Abyssinia, and renewed the compact between 
himself and him. Then he returned. He died in Mecca shortly thereafter and 
was buried in al-Hajün. Nawfal set out for Iraq and obtained a treaty from Kisra. 
He returned and died at a place called Salman. Al-Muttalib b. ‘Abd Manaf took 
charge of the affairs of Mecca. 

Hashim had the following children: ‘Abd al-Muttalib and al-Shifa (their 
mother was Salma bt. ‘Amr b. Zayd b. Khidash b. Amir b. Ghanm b. ‘Adi b. 
al-Najjar, and the name of al-Najjar was Taym Allah b. Tha‘laba b. ‘Amr b. al- 
Khazraj), Nadla b. Hashim [(his mother was Umayma bt. ‘Adi b. ‘Abd Allah), 
Asad] (the father of Fatima bt. Asad, who was the mother of ‘Alī b. Abr Talib, and 
whose mother was Qayla bt. | ‘Amir b. Malik b. al-Muttalib), Abū Sayfi (his line 
died out except for those descended from Ragqiga bt. Abi Sayfi) and Sayfi who 
died young (their mother was Hind bt. ‘Amr b. Tha‘laba b. al-Khazraj), Da'ifa 
and Khalida (their mother was Waqida bt. Abi ‘Adi), and Hanna bt. Hashim 
(her mother was Umm ‘Udayy bt. Hubayb b. al-Harith al-Thaqafiyya). 


for ‘Abd al-Muttalib and the sons of ‘Abd Manaf. Two verses are cited by al-Mas'üdi, 
Murüj, 2178 ($971). 

1578 Literally, “May your mother be bereaved of you!” The idiom, despite its literal sense, is 
really a mild imprecation. 

1579 The commentary on Ibn Hisham explains this as meaning that the man might be 
forced by his poverty to marry off his daughters to base or unworthy persons. 

1580 Literally, for the caravan or journey of ilaf. See the discussion above. 
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When Hashim decided to set out for Syria, he moved his wife Salma bt. ‘Amr 
to Medina, so that she might be with her father and family. With Hashim was 
his son ‘Abd al-Muttalib. When Hashim died, she stayed in Medina. 

Al-Muttalib b. ‘Abd Manaf had taken charge of the affairs of Mecca after the 
death of his brother Hashim. When ‘Abd al-Muttalib grew up,/5?! word reached 
al-Muttalib about where he was and the boy's condition was described to him. 
Aman from the Tihama passed through Medina and saw some boys competing 
with each other. Suddenly one of the boys among them, when he hit the target, 
said, “I am the son of Hashim. I am the son of the lord of Mecca's valley"1582 
So the man asked him, "Who are you, boy?" The boy replied, “I am Shayba 
b. Hashim b. ‘Abd Manaf.” The man then left and reached Mecca. He found 
al-Muttalib sitting in the area near the Kaʻba,!583 and said: “Abū al-Harith, do 
you know that I have come from Yathrib? I found some boys competing with 
each other" He told him what he had seen concerning ‘Abd al-Muttalib, and 
added, “Lo, he was the finest lad I have ever seen.” Al-Muttalib said: “I have 
neglected him. By God, I will not return to my family until I bring him (back).” 
So al-Muttalib set out and reached Medina in the evening. Then he set out on 
his camel until he came to the Banu ‘Adi b. al-Najjar. When he looked at his 
brother's son, he asked, “Is this is the son of Hashim?” “Yes,” said the people— 
they recognized al-Muttalib— "this is your brother's son. If you want to take 
him right now, his mother will not know.'5* If she finds out, we will keep you 
from him.” | So he made his camel kneel and called to the boy: “Nephew, I 
am your uncle. I want to take you to your people. Mount!” ‘Abd al-Muttalib 
did not delay to seat himself on the rump of the camel; al-Muttalib sat on the 
saddle and made the camel get up, and off it went. When the mother of ‘Abd 
al-Muttalib found out, she did not cease crying out her grief. She was told that 
his uncle had taken him away. Al-Muttalib entered Mecca with the boy behind 
him. People were in their markets and gathering places, and they stood up to 
welcome him and greet him. ^Who is this with you?" they would ask. He would 
say, “My slave, whom I bought in Yathrib.” Then he set out for al-Hazwaral585 


1581 As the parallel versions make explicit, 'Abd al-Muttalib lived his first seven or eight 
years with his mother in Yathrib (Medina). See al-Tabari, Ta'rikh, 1:1082. 

1582 Arabic: “I am the son of the lord of al-Batha,’ referring to the flat basin making up the 
central part of Mecca. 

1583 Arabic: al-Hijr. 

1584 Following ed. Leiden: /à ta'lamu ummuhi (his mother will not know). M leaves the first 
letter of the verb undotted, which makes it possible to read, lā nu'limu ummahu, “we 
shall not inform his mother.” 


1585 Al-Hazwara was the marketplace of Mecca. See Yaqut, Mujam al-Buldan, s.v. 
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and bought him a suit of clothing. He brought him in to his wife, Khadija bt. 
Sa'id b. Sahm. When evening came, he dressed him up and took a seat in the 
assembly of the Banu ‘Abd Manaf and told them his story. Afterward, the boy 
took to going out in that suit of clothes and strolling the streets of Mecca. 
He was the most handsome of people. The Quraysh would say, "This is 'Abd 
al-Muttalib."586 So the name ‘Abd al-Muttalib persisted, and Shayba fell into 
disuse. When it came time for al-Muttalib to set out for Yemen, he said to ‘Abd 
al-Muttalib, "You, my nephew, are most entitled to your father's place, so take 
charge of Mecca" And thus he took the place of al-Muttalib. Al-Muttalib died 
while he was on his journey at Radman. 'Abd al-Muttalib took charge of Mecca, 
became eminent, ruled, gave out food to eat and milk and honey to drink, until 
his name rose high and his merit became apparent. The Quraysh accorded him 
honor, and thus he continued. 

Muhammad b. al-Hasan!°8’ said: When the glory of ‘Abd al-Muttalib was 
complete and the Quraysh acknowledged his excellence, while he was sleeping 
in the area by the Ka'ba, he saw!588 someone come to him and say: “Arise, father 
of Mecca's valley. Dig Zamzam, the excavation of the Great Shaykh!” When 
he woke up, he said, “God, make it clear to me in a dream again.” So again 
he saw the person say, “Arise! Dig Barra!” "What," he asked, “is Barra?" | The 
person said, “A thing in high esteem withheld from mankind but which you 
have been given." 58? Then ‘Abd al-Muttalib saw someone saying to him: “Arise, 
Abu |-Harith, and dig Zamzam. It will not be exhausted or dispraised. It will 
water the great pilgrimage." Then he dreamt a third time: "Arise and dig!" He 
asked, "What shall I dig?" The person said: “Dig between dung and blood, at 
the scraping place of the white-legged crow and the ant colony, and when you 
see water, say, 'Come to abundant water, which I have been given in despite of 
foes.” 

When ‘Abd al-Muttalib became certain that he had been told the truth, he 
sat down by the Ka‘ba to consider the matter. A cow had been slaughtered at al- 
Hazwara, but it escaped and came walking, until it threw itself down at the site 
of Zamzam. It was skinned there and its meat distributed; the dung and blood 


1586 That is, “the slave of al-Muttalib." 

1587 The identity of this source is uncertain. Al-Ya'qübi (ed. Leiden, 2:524) lists a Muham- 
mad b. al-Hasan as a jurist ( faqīh) of the time of Harün al-Rashid, and this would be 
the famous Hanafi jurist Muhammad b. al-Hasan al-Shaybani (d. c. 187)—the index of 
the Leiden edition identifies this Muhammad b. al-Hasan as the same person, but the 
identification must remain tentative. 

1588 That is, in a dream. 

1589 The Arabic is laconic: "Madannatun dunna bihà ‘ald L-'alamina wa-utitaha.,” 
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remained. ‘Abd al-Muttalib said, “God is great!" Then he went forward to look. 
Lo and behold, there was an ant colony that had come together in the ground. 
He went and brought a mattock and his only son al-Harith. The Quraysh 
gathered around him, saying, "What is this?" He said, "My Lord has commanded 
meto dig up water that will quench the thirst of the great company of pilgrims." 
They said to him: "Your Lord has commanded foolishness. Why are you digging 
in our mosque?" He said, "That is what my Lord commanded me.’ He had 
only dug a little when the well casing appeared. “God is great!” he shouted. 
The Quraysh gathered, and they realized when they saw the well casing that 
he had told the truth. Now he had no son but al-Harith at that time; so when 
he considered his solitude, he said, “O God, I vow to you that if you give me 
ten male children I will sacrifice one of them to you." He dug until he found 
swords, weapons, and a golden gazelle, adorned!*9?? and inlaid with gold and 
silver. When the Quraysh saw this, they said: “Abu al-Harith [...] from above the 
ground and from beneath it. Therefore give us this wealth that God has given 
to you, for it is the well of our father Ismail; give us a share with you.” He said, “I 
was given no command about the wealth; I was commanded only concerning 
the water; so allow me some time.’ | He continued to dig until the water became 
apparent and abundant. Then he said, "Enlarge it and it will not dry up." He 
built a basin by it, filled it with water, and cried out, "Come to abundant water, 
which I have been given in despite of foes.” The Quraysh kept sullying that basin 
and breaking it. So he saw in a dream, "Arise and say, 'O God, I do not permit it 
for a bather, but it is permitted for a drinker’” ‘Abd al-Muttalib arose and said 
this. As a result, anyone who sullied that basin was immediately afflicted with 
sickness, and so they left it. When the water was in order for him, he called for 
six divining arrows. He set two black arrows aside for God, two white arrows 
for the Ka‘ba, and two red arrows for the Quraysh. He took them in his hand, 
faced the Ka'ba, and shuffled them, saying: 


Lord, you are the one, the sole, the eternal. 

If you wish, you inspire the truth and right course. 
You increase wealth and multiply children. 

I am your client, in despite of Ma'add. 


Then he cast them, and the two black arrows for God came out; so he said, "Your 
Then he shuffled, saying: 


1» 


Lord has said, ‘It is my wealth. 


1590 Arabic, muqarrat. Normally this means “adorned with earrings.” The exact sense is 
uncertain. 
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O God, you are the King, the one who is praised. 
You are my Lord, who originates and restores. 

From you come inherited wealth and wealth newly acquired. 
If you wish, You inspire what You will. 


The two white arrows for the Ka‘ba came out; so he said, “My Lord has told me 
that all the wealth is His." Therefore he adorned the Ka'ba with it and turned 
it into plates on the door of the Ka'ba. He was the first person who adorned 
the Ka‘ba. When the Quraysh saw what had been given to him, they became 
envious of him and said, “We are partners with you, because it is the well of 
our father Ismail" He said, “This is something for which I have been singled 
out apart from you.” | They therefore competed with him before the female 
soothsayer!>*! of the Banu Sa'd, and she decided in his favor against them. 
Someone has related that while they were on the way, 'Abd al-Muttalib's 
water, as well as that of the people, ran out, and they feared that they would 
perish. ‘Abd al-Muttalib therefore said, “Let each of us dig a hole for himself 
and squat in it until death comes to him." They did it. Then he said: “Our casting 
ourselves (to destruction) by our own hands is weakness. Why don't we mount 
and seek water?" As soon as he was seated on his camel, a fountain of water 
sprang up under its chest. “Go to the water,” he said. They said: “God has decided 
in your favor against us. There is no need for us to oppose you.’ So they returned. 
When the Quraysh saw the glory that ‘Abd al-Muttalib had obtained, they 
sought to ally themselves with each other so as to become strong. The first who 
sought this were the Banu ‘Abd al-Dar, when they saw the position of ‘Abd al- 
Muttalib. The Banü ‘Abd al-Dar went to the Bani Sahm and said, “Protect us 
from the Banu ‘Abd Manaf.’ When the Bant ‘Abd Manaf saw this, they met 
together, except for the Banü ‘Abd Shams. According to al-Zubayri, the children 
of ‘Abd Shams were not in the confederacy of the scented ones,!59? nor were the 
children of ‘Abd Manaf; among them were only Hashim, the Banu l-Muttalib, 
and the Banu Nawfal.5?? Others say that the Bani ‘Abd Shams were among 


1591 Arabic, kahina. 

1592 Arabic, hilf al-mutayyabin. The manuscripts consistently write al-mutatayyibun, which 
has the same meaning. Al-Ya'qübr's abridged account of the formation of two factions 
within the Quraysh telescopes what was a more complex process. For a summary of 
what can be reconstructed about these alliances, see the article by Ch. Pellat in £17, s.v. 
La‘akat al-Dam. 

1593 “nor were the children of ‘Abd Manaf; among them were only Hashim, the Bani al- 
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them. | Umm Hakim al-Bayda’, the daughter of ‘Abd al-Muttalib, brought out 
a bowl of perfume for them and set it near the Ka‘ba. The Banu ‘Abd Manaf, 
the Asad, the Zuhra, the Banu Taym, and the Bant l-Harith b. Fihr perfumed 
themselves, and so they were called the Pact of the Perfumed Ones. When the 
Banu Sahm heard of this, they slaughtered a cow and said, “Whoever puts his 
hand into the blood and licks some of it is one of us.” The Banu Sahm, the Banu 
‘Abd al-Dar, the Banu Jumah, the Bant ‘Adi, and the Banu Makhzūm put their 
hands in, and so they were called the Lickers [of Blood]. The alliance of the 
Perfumed Ones was that they would not abandon each other and would not 
betray one another. The Lickers [of Blood] said, “We have readied for every tribe 
a tribe.” 

When ‘Abd al-Muttalib had dug Zamzam, he went to al-Ta if. There he dug 
himself a well called Dhu l-Haram.!5?^ He would sometimes go there and stay 
at that watering place. On one occasion he came and found two groups of the 
Qays 'Aylan there: the Banu Kilab and the Banü l-Ribab. ‘Abd al-Muttalib said: 
"The water is mine. I have the greatest right to it." The Qaysis said: "The water 
is ours. We have the greatest right to it.” So he said, “I will dispute with you 
before whomever you wish to arbitrate between me and you." They disputed 
with him before Satih al-Ghassani, who was the Arabs’ soothsayer'595 to whom 
they would bring their disputes. The men promised each other and made a 
compact that if Satih awarded the water to ‘Abd al-Muttalib, the Kilab and 
Banü l-Ribàb would owe a hundred camels to ‘Abd al-Muttalib and ten to 
Satih; if Satih awarded the water to the two tribes, ‘Abd al-Muttalib would 
owe [the men] a hundred camels and twenty to Satih. They set out, and ‘Abd 
al-Muttalib set out with ten men of the Quraysh, among whom was Harb b. 
Umayya. ‘Abd al-Muttalib halted at no camping place without slaughtering a 


Muttalib, and the Banü Nawfal": These words are given an initial and final mark in M, 
as if to set them in parentheses, and a marginal comment referring to them has been 
added. In C the comment has been copied with the prefatory words: “These words are 
not by the author of the book; they were in the margin.” The marginal note in both 
MSS reads: “And who might the children of ‘Abd Manaf be other than these four? God 
break your mouth! The Banü ‘Abd Shams were indeed part of the Pact of the Perfumed 
Ones. Certainly! Indisputably! No doubt about it! As the poet has said: We have been 
named the most fragrant of Quraysh / for generosity; he anointed us and perfumed us. 
/ What good is there that we have not reached first / and not opened a door to it for 
men?” 

1594 Vocalization uncertain; also given as Dhü l-Harm or Dhü l-Harim. 

1595 Arabic, kahin. 
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camel and feeding the people. The Qaysis therefore said: “This man is of great 
importance, of high standing, and noble in his actions. We fear that our judge 
will hope to obtain some of this? and will award | the water to him. Consider, 
therefore. Do not accept Satih’s decision until you conceal something hidden 
from him. If he tells us what it is, we will agree to his decision; otherwise, we 
will not agree to it." While ‘Abd al-Muttalib was on the way, his water and the 
water of his companions ran out. He asked the Qaysis for something to drink 
from their excess water. They refused to give them anything to drink, saying: 
“You are the ones who brought suit against us and contended with us over our 
water. By God, we will not give you anything to drink!” ‘Abd al-Muttalib said: 
"Shall ten of the Quraysh perish while I am alive? I will seek water for them 
until the cord of my neck is severed and I absolve myself from blame.’ So he 
mounted his camel and turned into the desert. While he was there, his camel 
knelt down. The men!597 saw him and said, “Abd al-Muttalib has perished!” 
The Qurayshis said: "No, by God! He is too dear to God for Him to allow him 
to perish. He has only gone in order to affirm the bonds of kinship.” When 
they reached him, his camel had hollowed out with the callus on its breast a 
large pool of sweet water that flowed over the surface of the ground. When 
the Qaysis saw it, they poured out their water skins and came toward the 
Qurayshis to take some of the water. "No, by God!” said the Qurayshis. "Aren't 
you the ones who withheld your surplus water from us?" 'Abd al-Muttalib said: 
“Leave the men. The water shall not be withheld.” "This," said the Qaysis, “is 
a noble man, a lord! We fear that Satih will decide in his favor against us.” 
When they reached Satih, they said, "We have hidden something from you." 
One of them took a date in his hand [and said, "Tell us what it is."] Satih said: 
“You have hidden from me something that lengthened and thickened; then 
it ripened and did not perish./5?? Throw the date from your hand." They said 
to the man, “Damn him! Hide from him something more obscure." So one of 
them took a locust. They said to him: “We have hidden something from you. 
Tell us what it is.” He said, “You have hidden from me something whose leg 
is like a saw and whose eye is like a dinar.” "Explain!"5?? they said. | He said: 
“Something that flew and rose glistening; then it darted forth and fell, and 


1596 The Arabic can also be taken to mean, “We fear that he may cause our judge to hope 
to obtain some of this.” 

1597 Arabic, al-qawm, that is, the Qaysis. 

1598 Arabic, halaka, a conjectural reading by the Leiden editor; M is illegible. 

1599 Reading with the Mss, abin, rather than with ed. Leiden’s emendation, i (yes). 
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it left the upland!99? with barren patches."6?! They said, "What's with him! 
Damn him! Hide from him something even more obscure than it.” So they 
took the head of a locust, put it into the seam of a water bag, and hung it 
on the neck of a dog of theirs called Sawwar. They hit the dog, so that it went 
away and then came back on the road. They said: “We have hidden something 
from you. Tell us what it is.” He said, “You have hidden from me the head of a 
locust in the seam of a water bag between Sawwar's neck and collar" So they 
said, “Judge between us!” He said: “I have judged. You and ‘Abd al-Muttalib 
have disputed over a watering place in al-Ta'if called Dhu l-Haram. The water 
belongs to ‘Abd al-Muttalib. You have no right to it. So pay ‘Abd al-Muttalib 
a hundred camels and twenty to Satih." They did so. ‘Abd al-Muttalib set out, 
slaughtering and feeding, until he entered Mecca. Then his crier called out, 
“People of Mecca, ‘Abd al-Muttalib asks you only for kinship's sake that each 
of you who sees fit should relieve me of this loss and take up whatever he 
sees fit" So they stood up and took one camel, or two, or three, as each of 
them saw fit. Afterward, when some butchered camels were left over, ‘Abd al- 
Muttalib said to his son Abu Talib, “My son, I have fed the people; now take 
these camels and slaughter them on Abu Qubays,!®°? so that the birds and 
beasts can eat them.” Abū Talib did this, and the birds and beasts ate them. 
Abū Talib said: 


We provide food until the birds eat from our surplus, 
when the hands of the pilgrims rushing back!®° begin to quiver. 


According to Abū Ishaq!6?^ and other men of learning: ‘Abd al-Muttalib mar- 
ried women, and children were born to him. When there were ten in all, he 


1600 Reading with M al-sa‘d, rather than ed. Leiden al-sayd (the hunt). 

1601 Reading on the basis of M: fa-taraka l-sa'id abqa‘. The last word has been miscopied 
as anfa‘ (more profitable), but the emendation on the basis of al-Maydani is probably 
correct. 

1602 A mountain on the eastern edge of Mecca. See the article by G. Rentz in £7’, s.v. Abū 
Kubays; and by Uri Rubin in £1? s.v. Abu Qubays. 

1603 Arabic, the mufidin, that is, the pilgrims rushing back toward Muzdalifa after having 
stood at ‘Arafat. 

1604 Of uncertain identity; he may be the jurist Abū Ishaq al-Sabi‘l, whom al-Ya‘qubi men- 
tions as active during the reigns of al-Walid, Sulayman, Yazid 11, and Hisham. See ed. 
Leiden, 2395, 350, 371, 378, 396. For other accounts of the vow of ‘Abd al-Muttalib and 
the substitution of the sacrifice of 100 camels for the sacrifice of ‘Abdallah, the future 
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said: “O God, I vowed to You to sacrifice one of them. I will cast lots among 
them; take the one You wish.” So he cast lots, and the lot fell on ‘Abdallah b. 
‘Abd al-Muttalib, his most beloved son. His ten!695 sons were al-Harith (after 
whom he received the name!696 of Abu l-Harith) and Qutham (their mother 
was Safiyya bt. Jundub, of the Amir b. Sa'sa'a); al-Zubayr, Abu Talib, ‘Abdallah, 
and al-Muqawwam, who was ‘Abd al-Ka'ba (the mother of the four was Fatima 
bt. ‘Amr b. ‘Aidh b. ‘Imran b. Makhzüm); Hamza (his mother was Hala bt. Uhayb 
b. ‘Abd Manaf b. Zuhra); al-Abbas and Dirar (their mother was Nutayla bt. 
Jannab b. Kulayb b. al-Nimr b. Qasit); Abū Lahab, who was ‘Abd al-‘Uzza (his 
mother was Lubna bt. Hajir b. ‘Abd Manaf b. Datir al-Khuza'); and al-Ghaydaq, 
who is Hajl!6°7 (his mother was Mumannaa bt. ‘Amr b. Malik b. Nawfal al- 
Khuza'). His daughters were six: Umm Hakim al-Bayda, ‘Atika, Barra, Arwa, 
and Umayma (the mother of all of them was Fatima bt. ‘Amr b. Aidh b. ‘Imran 
b. Makhzüm); and Safiyya (her mother was Hala bt. Uhayb). ‘Abd al-Muttalib 
set out with ‘Abdallah, to sacrifice him. He took the knife, and his son al-Harith 
followed him. When the Quraysh got word of this, they overtook him and said, 
"Abu |-Harith, if you do this, it will become a custom among your people, and 
a man will not cease to bring his child here to sacrifice him.” He said, “I have 
promised my Lord, and I will fulfill to him what I have promised." One of them 
said to him, “Ransom him!” So he stood up, saying: | 


I have promised my Lord, and will fulfill his covenant. 
I fear my Lord, if I abandon his promise. 
Nothing is praised as God is praised. 


He then had a hundred camels brought and cast divining arrows over them 
and over ‘Abdallah. The lot fell upon the camels, and the people shouted, “God 
is great!” They said, "Your Lord is satisfied.” ‘Abd al-Muttalib said: 


O God, Lord of the most sacred city, 
the goodly, blessed, and exalted: 
You are the one who assisted me with Zamzam. 


father of Muhammad, see Ibn Hisham, Stra, 97-100; al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 13073-1079; Ibn 
Sa‘d, Tabaqat, 1/1, 53-54. 

1605 The list contains eleven names, which may be explained by the fact that Qutham is 
said to have died young and is indeed omitted in the list of ten sons given by Ibn Sa‘d, 
Tabaqat, 1/1, 53. Cf. al-Zubayri, Nasab Quraysh, 17. 

1606 Arabic, kunya. 

1607 As in M; cf. Wüstenfeld, Register, 196. Ed. Leiden reads Jahl. 
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Then he said, “I will repeat the divining arrows." He repeated them, and they 
fell on the camels. He said: 


O God, you have given me my request; 
you have multiplied my children after they were few: 
Make his ransom today the bulk of my wealth. 


Then he shook the arrows a third time, and lot came out on the camels, and 
so he slaughtered them. His crier called out, "Come, take their meat" He went 
away from it, and the people jumped up to take it. Therefore Murra b. Khalaf 
al-Fahmi says: 


As the ransom payments of Hashim's son were divided by despoiling, 
in the sacred valley where the camels collect. 


The wergild of camels came to be paid according to what 'Abd al-Muttalib had 
established.1608 

When Abraha the king of Abyssinia, the master of the elephant, came to 
Mecca to destroy the Ka‘ba, and the Quraysh fled to the mountain tops, ‘Abd al- 
Muttalib said, "If we only came together and drove this army from the House 
of God!” The Quraysh said, "It is inevitable for us.” ‘Abd al-Muttalib then stayed 
in the sacred precinct and said, “I will not leave God's sanctuary or take refuge 
in anyone but God.” | Abraha's men took some camels belonging to ‘Abd al- 
Muttalib. 'Abd al-Muttalib went to Abraha. When he asked permission to come 
before him, Abraha was told, "The lord of the Arabs, the ruler of Quraysh, and 
most noble of men has come to you.” When ‘Abd al-Muttalib came into his 
presence, Abraha honored him and had an exalted impression of him because 
of his visible beauty, perfection, and nobility. He said to his translator, "Say to 
him, ‘Ask whatever seems best to you!” ‘Abd al-Muttalib said, “Some of my 
camels, which your men took.” Abraha said: “I saw you, esteemed you, and 
honored you. You see that I have come to destroy the thing that brings you 
esteem and honor, yet you did not ask me to depart, and you speak to me about 
your camels.” ‘Abd al-Muttalib said: “I am the lord of these camels. This house, 
which you have said you intend to destroy, has a Lord to defend it; so return the 
camels!” Abraha became frightened because of what ‘Abd al-Muttalib said. 


1608 That is, on the basis of this precedent, the diya (ransom payment due in cases of 
homicide or severe injury) was fixed at 100 camels to be paid by the tribe of the offender 
to the tribe of the victim. See the article by E. Tyan in £7’, s.v. Diya. 
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When ‘Abd al-Muttalib returned, he gathered his children and those who 
sided with him and went to the door of the Ka‘ba. He clung to it and said: 


O God, if You forgive, they will be Your dependents; 
if not, then whatever seems best to You.1609 


Then he left, saying: 


O God, a man protects his dwelling; so protect Your neighbors! 

Let not their cross and their craft prevail tomorrow over Your craft. 

If You do it, it will be an affair whereby You complete your plan of 
action. 


He stayed in his place. The next day, he sent his son ‘Abdallah to bring him news. 
He drew near. A group of the Quraysh had gathered together to fight beside him 
if they could. ‘Abdallah came galloping on a sorrel mare with his knee bared. 
‘Abd al-Muttalib said, “Abdallah has come to you as a bearer of good news and 
warner. By God, I have never seen his knee before today!" So he told them what 
God had done to the people | of the elephant. When what happened to the 
people of the elephant took place, ‘Abd al-Muttalib said: 


O caller, you have caused me to hear. 

Now call (others) from deafness to your cry. 

Is the hand of God tightly bound? or does He have 
a way of dealing with the foe other than (how He deals) with the 
nations? 

I said, while the horses of al-Ashram were beating the ground,!610 
"This man with the mutilated nose has been beguiled by the 
sanctuary.” 

Verily the House has a protecting Lord; 
whoever attempts it will be extirpated as punishment for sin. 


1609 As Houtsma observes, the text of the verse in al-Ya‘qubi is problematic. It is also quoted 


below, at 2:9. Longer versions of this poem and the following can be found in Ibn Sa‘d, 
Tabaqat, 1/1, 56; al-Tabani, Ta’rikh, 1:940-941. 

1610 Vocalizing tardi, as in M; if one vocalizes tarda, the meaning would be “were perishing.” 
ALAshram, which means "having the tip of his nose cut off" was a nickname for 
Abraha. The incident in which he was thus mutilated is related at al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 
1:931. 
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Tubba‘ tried to take it in the past; 
likewise Himyar, and the people were bold. 
He turned back from it, with a constriction in his veins 
that caused his windpipe to tighten. 
Jurhum perished for acting wrongfully toward it 
after Tasm, Jadis, and Jusham.!6! 
Such is the affair of anyone who plots war against it: 
for God's command disposes the affair.1612 
We are acquainted with God. Among us it is custom 
to maintain the bond of kinship and fulfill compacts. 
God has not ceased to have among us a conclusive claim, 
because of which God repels punishments from us.16!3 
We are God's people in His town— 
that did not cease to be in the time of Abraha.!614 


The Religions of the Arabs!6!5 


The religions of the Arabs differed according to their proximity to people 


belonging to religious communities,6!6 their movement into countries, and 


their wanderings in search of pasture. Quraysh and the majority of descendants 


1611 


1612 


1613 


1614 


1615 


1616 


Tasm and Jadis were two tribes said to have inhabited the area of Mecca in early times, 
but to have died out. They were sometimes said to belong to ‘Ad. Cf. Lisán al-Arab, 
s.v. Tasm. The reading Jusham is conjectural; the word is indistinct in the manuscripts, 
and ed. Leiden gives the otherwise unknown Jamam’ The context implies that it is the 
name of another extinct tribe. 

The line puns on two senses of the word amr: affair and command. 

The sense is that because of their maintenance of the bond of kinship and fulfillment 
of their promises, God judges them to be worthy of protection. Their righteousness is 
a claim (hujja) that wins them God's protection. 

Abraha has been changed to Abraham for the sake of the rhyme. The verse is written 
in the margin of M and introduced by the word, wa-minha (“and from it,” i.e., also part 
of the poem). The verse may be an addition to al-Ya'qübi's text. 

For a thorough, if sometimes speculative and controversial, account of what can be 
deduced about the religion of the Arabs before Islam, see Toufic Fahd, Le Panthéon 
de l'Arabie centrale à la veille de l'hégire, and the articles on individual deities in 
Er. 

Arabic: their proximities to aA/ al-milal, people belonging to a milla (organized reli- 
gious community). 
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of Ma'add b. ‘Adnan followed part of the religion of Ibrahim:!6" they made 
pilgrimage to the House,!91* performed the rites (of the pilgrimage), were 
hospitable to guests, venerated the sacred months, disapproved of immoral 
acts, severance of kinship bonds, | and mutual wrongdoing, and punished 
crimes. They continued in this way as long as they were in charge of the House. 
The last of the descendants of Ma'add to be in charge of the Sacred House was 
Tha‘laba b. Iyad b. Nizar b. Ma‘add. When Iyād departed, the Khuza'a assumed 
custodianship of the House and changed the way the rites were performed. 
They would even rush from 'Arafat!6!? before sunset and from Jam7®?° after the 
sun rose. ‘Amr b. Luhayy!®?! (Luhayy’s name was Rabia b. Haritha b. ‘Amr b. 
‘Amir) went out to the land of Syria, where there was a tribe of Amalekites!®2? 
worshipping idols.623 He asked them, "What are these idols that I see you 
worshipping?" They said: "These are idols that we worship. We ask them for 
aid and we are aided. We ask them for rain and we are rained on." He said, 
^Won' you give me one of them to take to the land of the Arabs, to be beside 
the House of God to which the Arabs come?" They gave him an idol called 
Hubal.!624 He brought it to Mecca and placed it by the Ka'ba. It was the first 
idol placed in Mecca. Then they put beside it!625 Isaf and Na'ila,!626 each of 
them at a corner of the House. When a person circumambulated, he would 


1617 Reading ‘ala ba'd din Ibrahim, following ed. Leiden. The Mss read ‘ala bud diyar 
Ibrahim, “despite the distance of the dwellings of Ibrahim." 

1618 That is, the Ka‘ba. 

1619 Arabic kant yufidüna min Arafat, they would perform the ifada, the ceremonial depar- 
ture from the plain of ‘Arafat after the waqfa, the standing, that formed the climax of 
the pilgrimage. 

1620 That is, Muzdalifa; see note 1564 to p. 280 above. 

1621 See the article by Uri Rubin in £1? s.v. ‘Amr b. Luhayy. 

1622 Arabic 'Amáliqa, the Amalekites of the Bible, although the Arabic legends about them 
have little to do with the Biblical traditions. See the article by G. Vajda in £7?, s.v. 
‘Amalik. 

1623 Arabic asnam, pl. of sanam, an image (cognate to Aramaic salma, Hebrew selem, and 
Akkadian sa/mu). In the next sentence, the word used for “idols” is the synonym awthan 
(pl. of wathan). See the article by T. Fahd in £7’, s.v. Sanam. 

1624 On Hubal, see T. Fahd, Le Panthéon, 95-103, and the article by Fahd in £7, s.v. Hubal. 
The god was represented by a statue made of cornelian with a truncated right arm 
which the Quraysh are said to have replaced by a golden arm. It was before this statue 
that sacred lots were drawn. 

1625 That is, at or by the House. 

1626 On Isaf and N@ila, see T. Fahd, Le Panthéon, 103-109, and the article by Fahd in £7’, 
s.v. Isaf wa-N@ila. They were stones of vaguely human form over which the blood of 
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begin at Isaf and kiss it, and he would conclude by it. They set up on (the hill 
of) al-Safa an idol called Mujawir al-Rth, and on (the hill of) Marwa an idol 
called Mut'im al-Tayr.!62” When the Arabs made the pilgrimage to the House 
and saw those idols, they questioned the Quraysh and the Khuza'a, who would 
say, "We worship them that they may bring us nigh in nearness to God.”!628 
When the Arabs saw this, they took idols for themselves. Each tribe set up its 
own idol to which they would pray in order “to draw near to God,’ as they used 
to say. Kalb b. Wabara and the tribes of Quda‘a had Wadd,!€?? which was set 
up in Dümat al-Jandal.163° Himyar and Hamdan had Nasr6?! which was set up 
in San‘a’. Kinana had Suwā‘.1632 Ghatafan had | al-Uzza.!633 Hind, Bajila, and 
Khath‘am had Dhu l-Khalasa.!6?* Tayyi' had al-Fuls,!635 which was set up in 
al-Hibs. Rabi‘a and Iyad had Dhü l-Ka'abat!696 in Sindad in the land of Iraq. 
Thaqif had al-Lat,!63? which was set up in al-Taif. Al-Aws and al-Khazraj had 


sacrifices was poured. A later legend identified them as a human couple who were 
changed into stones for having had intercourse inside the Ka‘ba. 

1627 Mujawir al-Rih would mean “Neighbor of the Wind,” but is probably to be corrected to 
Mujawid al-Rih (He who Makes the Wind Bring Abundant Rain). Mut‘im al-Tayr would 
mean “He who Provides Food to the Birds.” See Fahd, Le Panthéon, 106-108, and the 
article by T. Fahd in £7, s.v. Isaf wa-Na'ila. 

1628 Echoing Quran 39:4, where these words are put into the mouths of idolaters. 

1629 On Wadd, see Fahd, Le Panthéon, 182-191, and the article by Ch. Robin in £1’, s.v. Wadd. 

1630 Dümat al-Jandal is an oasis at the head of Wadi Sirhan, close to the modern border of 
Jordan and Saudi Arabia. The text here adds “in n (or J)—R—Sh,’ which the Leiden 
editor conjectured might stand for Jurash. If that is the case, one must assume that a 
sentence referring to the idol of another tribe has fallen out, as Jurash is in Yemen. 

1631 The name of the deity Nasr means vulture. See Fahd, Le Panthéon, 132-134, and the 
article by T. Fahd in £7, s.v. Nasr. 

1632 On Suwa‘ see Fahd, Le Panthéon, 154—156, and the article by T. Fahd in £7?, s.v. Suwa‘. 

1633 Al-Uzza (the Most Powerful), the most important of the pre-Islamic Arabian god- 
desses, was associated in Qur'an 53:19—20 with Manat and al-Lat, on the basis of which 
later commentators saw her as part of a triad of pagan goddesses, the "daughters of 
Allah.” See Fahd, Le Panthéon, 163-182, and the article by M. C. A. Macdonald and Laila 
Nehmé in EP’, s.v. al-‘Uzza. 

1634 On Dhü l-Khalasa, see Fahd, Le Panthéon, 61—68, and the article by T. Fahd in £7’, s.v. 
Dhü al-Khalasa. 

1635 So ed. Leiden; M al-Qays. The vocalization of the reading of ed. Leiden is uncertain: al- 
Fals, al-Fulus, and al-Fils are given by various authorities. See Fahd, Le Panthéon, 75—77. 

1636 On Dhü l-Kaʻabāt, see Fahd, Le Panthéon, 68—69. 

1637 On the goddess al-Lat, see Fahd, Le Panthéon, 11-120, and the article by T. Fahd in £7’, 
s.v. al-Lat. 
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Manat,!638 which was set up at Fadak near the seashore. Daws had an idol 
called Dhü l-Kaffayn.!62? The Banü Bakr b. Kinana had an idol called Sa'd.!640 
A group of the ‘Udhra had an idol called Shams.!6*! The Azd had an idol called 
Ri'am.1642 

When the Arabs desired to go on pilgrimage to the Sacred House, each 
tribe would stand beside its idol and pray beside it. Then they would recite 
an invocation!®* until they reached Mecca. Their invocations were various. 
The invocation of the Quraysh was: *Here we are, O God! Here we are! Here 
we are! You have no partner, unless it be a partner whom you dominate and 
whatever he has dominated.”!6*4 The invocation of Kinana was: “Here we are, 
O God! Here we are! Today is the [day of] going to ‘Arafat, the day of prayer and 
standing.” The invocation of the Banu Asad was: “Here we are, O God! Here we 


1638 On Manat, usually identified as the goddess of fortune or destiny on the basis of the 
etymology (Syriac mnata, part, portion; Arabic maniyya, death, destiny), see Fahd, Le 
Panthéon, 123-126, and the article by T. Fahd in £7’, s.v. Manat. 

1639 On Dhi l-Kaffayn (the One with the Two Palms), see Fahd, Le Panthéon, 69—70. 

1640 On Sa‘d, see Fahd, Le Panthéon, 147-150. 

1641 On Shams (the name means “Sun,” grammatically feminine in Arabic, but the gender 
of the divinity is unclear), see Fahd, Le Panthéon, 150—153, and the article by T. Fahd in 
EI?, S.V. Shams. 

1642 On Ri'àm, an idol said to have been worshipped by the Himyarites in Yemen before 
their conversion to Judaism, see Fahd, Le Panthéon, 141-143. 

1643 Arabic talabbaw, "they recited a talbiya,’ a formula beginning with the word labbayka 
(“we have set foot in your place"). The talbiya is an invocation that a pilgrim makes 
upon entering the state of ritual consecration (ihrām) to perform the pilgrimage to 
Mecca; in Islamic usage it is addressed to Allah and is strictly monotheistic. Al-Ya'qübi's 
point is that before Islam each tribe began to recite its talbiya in the presence of its 
idol. However, his examples make it clear that these formulas were addressed to Allah 
(I have translated simply “God”), the overlord of the pilgrimage and of any subordinate 
gods. Many such pagan invocations are recorded in the sources. For a discussion 
of the pre-Islamic talbiya formulas preserved in the Arabic sources, see M. J. Kister, 
“Labbayka, Allahumma, Labbayka,” in M. J. Kister, Society and Religion from Jahiliyya to 
Islam, 33-57 (which gives the full text of a section of a Qur'an commentary by Mugatil 
b. Sulayman, d. 150/767, providing fuller versions of many formulas that al-Ya‘qubi has 
abbreviated), and the article by T. Fahd in £/’, s.v. Talbiya. 

1644 Following M: lā sharik? laka illa sharik"" tamlikuhü wa mà malak. In C, the manuscript 
used for ed. Leiden, the formula was abbreviated by homeoteleuton, causing omission 
of the words laka illa sharik"". This is how Kister understands the formula and probably 
the most likely meaning; Fahd prefers to take ma as negative and translates: “unless it 
is a partner whom you dominate and who has no power.” 
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are! O Lord, the Banü Asad have come to you, people of high deeds,!6^5 loyalty, 
and endurance.’ The invocation of the Bani Tamim was: "Here we are, O God! 
Here we are! Here we are! Here we are on behalf of Tamim! You see them, that 
their garments and the garments of those behind them have worn out, and that 
they have made their prayer sincere toward their Lord.” The invocation of Qays 
‘Aylan was: “Here we are, O God! Here we are! Here we are! You are the Merciful 
One. Qays ‘Aylan has come to you, walking and riding.” The invocation of Thaqif 
was: “Here we are, O God! Thaqif have come to you. They have left their wealth 
behind them,!646 hoping in you.” The invocation of Hudhayl was: "Here we are 
on behalf of Hudhayl! They have traveled at night with camels and horses.” The 
invocation of Rabi‘a was: “Here we are, O our Lord! Here we are! Here we are! 
Our course is toward you.” Others (of Rabi‘a) would say: “Here we are on behalf 
of Rabi‘a, obedient and submissive!” | Himyar and Hamdan used to say: “Here 
we are on behalf of Himyar and Hamdan and the two confederates, Hashid 
and Alhan.”!647 The invocation of the Azd was: “Here we are, Lord of lords! 
You know that the passing of judgment belongs to the ruler of every place of 
assembly.” The invocation of Madhhij was: “He we are, O Lord of Sirius and Lord 
of al-Lat and al-‘Uzza!” The invocation of Kinda and Hadramawt was: “Here 
we are! You have no partner. You dominate him or you destroy him. You are 
the wise one; therefore leave him.”!648 The invocation of Ghassan was: “Here 
we are, O Lord of Ghassan, of those who come on foot and those who ride!” 
The invocation of Bajila was: “Here we are on behalf of Bajila, amid shining 
clouds promising rain!” The invocation of Quda‘a was: “Here we are on behalf of 
Quda‘a, who rush toward their Lord in obedience to him and submission!” The 
invocation of Judham was: “Here we are on behalf of Judham, the possessors 
of understanding and judgment!” The invocation of ‘Akk and the Ash‘aris was: 
“We come in pilgrimage to a house belonging to the Merciful One—wondrous, 
safeguarded, barred, protected!” 


1645 Correcting ed. Leiden and M: ahl al-tawant (people of weakness, languor, negligence), 
to ahl al-'awáli, the reading of Muqatil’s Tafsir, cited by Kister, op. cit., 54. 

1646 Arabic: akhlafu al-mal. This could refer to the humility of the pilgrims or to a prohi- 
bition on trading during the pilgrimage, a prohibition lifted under Islam. A talbiya 
ascribed by Muqātil to the Rabi‘a stated that they did not come “from love of gain." See 
Kister, op. cit., 50, and note that al-Ya‘qubi below (1:298) says that some of the tribes 
“did not buy and sell during the pilgrimage.” 

1647 Two tribes. 

1648 Sic ed. Leiden, M. A better reading is provided by Mugatil's Tafsir, cited by Kister, op. 
cit. 56: "You have no partner, except a partner whom you dominate, to destroy him or 
leave him. You are the forbearing one; therefore leave him." 
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The Arabs were of two sorts in their religions: the Hums and the Hilla.1649 
As for the Hums, they were Quraysh in its entirety, and then!®5° Khuza‘a due to 
their inhabiting Mecca and being neighbors of the Quraysh. They were strict 
with themselves in their religion. When they performed the rites, they did 
not clarify butter, store milk, or separate a nursing woman from her suckling 
until he disliked nursing. They did not cut their hair or fingernails or anoint 
themselves. They did not touch women or perfume. They did not eat meat. In 
their pilgrimage they did not wear camel’s hair, sheep’s wool, or any kind of 
hair. They wore new clothes. They circumambulated the House in their shoes 
and did not tread on the ground of the mosque out of reverence for it. They 
did not enter houses through their doors!®*! or go out to ‘Arafat. They stayed 
at Muzdalifa. While performing their rites, they dwelt in | tents of leather. 
The Hilla—they were Tamim, Dabba, Muzayna, al-Ribab, ‘Ukl, Thawr, all of 
Qays ‘Aylan except for ‘Adwan, Thaqif, ‘Amir b. Sasa‘a, all of the Rabr'a b. 
Nizar, Quda‘a, Hadramawt, ‘Akk, and some tribes of al-Azd—did not forbid 
hunting while performing the rites. They wore all garments. They clarified 
butter. They did not enter through the door of a house or building, neither 
would one shelter them, as long as they were in a state of consecration. They 
anointed and perfumed themselves and ate meat. When they entered Mecca 
after finishing, they took off the clothes they were wearing. If they could don 
the garments of the Hums by renting or borrowing, they did so; otherwise they 


1649 Hums comes from the plural of an adjective ahmas (hard, strong [in fighting or in 
religion]). It alludes to the more rigorous religious taboos that these tribes observed. 
Hilla is a collective noun from the verb halla, meaning, among other things, "to be free 
of obligation,” alluding to the fact that these tribes did not practice the taboos of the 
Hums and were in a sense “profane.” See the article by W. Montgomery Watt in E1?, 
s.v. Hums. Curiously, M apparently points the word in all three of its occurrences as 
Jilla, and the dictionaries do mention a phrase qawm jilla, “a great people; lords, chiefs, 
or people of rank or quality" (Lane, Lexicon, 2:437, s.v. jalil). However, on the basis of 
the description of the group as not observing certain taboos during the pilgrimage, the 
term Hilla is more likely because of its meaning. 

1650 The Mss and ed. Leiden at this point introduce the words wa-amma l-hilla (“and as 
for the Hilla [they were ...],” which must be a copyist's mistake or a corruption of the 
original text. This is clear on internal grounds—proximity to the Quraysh can logically 
only be a reason for the Khuza'a to adopt the position of their neighbors, that of the 
Hums)—as well as on the evidence of all the other sources, which reckon the Khuza‘a 
among the Hums. 

1651 This taboo on entering houses through their doors at certain seasons is mentioned in 
Qur’an 3:896, where it is lifted from Muslims. 
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circumambulated the House naked. They did not buy and sell during their 
pilgrimage. These are the two religious laws that the Arabs followed. 

Then some ofthe Arabs entered the religion of the Jews and left this religion, 
and others entered Christianity. Some of them became Zindiqs and followed 
dualism.!652 As for those of them who became Jewish, they were Yemen in 
its entirety. Tubba?653 brought two Jewish rabbis to Yemen and abolished 
idols, and the inhabitants of Yemen became Jewish. After their departure from 
Yemen, some of the Aws and Khazraj also became Jewish due to their living as 
neighbors of the Jews of Khaybar, the Qurayza, and al-Nadir. Some of the Banu 
l-Harith b. Ka‘b, some of the Ghassan, and some of the Judham also became 
Jewish. 

The Arab tribes that became Christian included some of the Quraysh, from 
the Banu Asad b. ‘Abd al-‘Uzza, one of whom was ‘Uthman b. al-Huwayrith 
b. Asad b. ‘Abd al-‘Uzza and another of whom was Waraqa b. Nawfal b. Asad. 
From the Banu Tamim there were the Banu Imru' al-Qays b. Zayd Manat. From 
the Rabra there were the Bant Taghlib. From the Yemen there were the Tayyi’, 
Madhhij, Bahra’, Salih, | Tanukh, Ghassan, and Lakhm. Hujr b. ‘Amr al-Kindi 
became a Zindiq. 


The Arbitrators of the Arabs 


The Arabs had arbitrators!65 to whom they referred their affairs. These would 
adjudicate concerning disagreements, inheritance, access to water, and the 


1652 Zindiq, borrowed from Middle Persian zandik, itself probably borrowed from Aramaic 
zaddiq “righteous,” originally referred to the followers of Mani (b. c. 216, d. 274 or 277 CE) 
and his dualistic religion. It was later extended to include other sorts of “heretical” 
religion. See the article by F. C. de Blois in £1’, s.v. Zindik. 

1653 On Tubba‘ as a dynastic title for the Himyarite rulers of Southwest Arabia, see note 1281 
[to 1:222] above. The legend of how Tubba‘ Abükarib As'ad (ruled toward the end of 
the fourth century CE) attacked Medina, was deterred from destroying it by two Jewish 
rabbis, subsequently embraced Judaism, and induced his people to adopt it is narrated 
by al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 1:901-908. 

1654 Arabic, hukkam, formally the plural of hakim (ruler), but also serving as the plural 
of hakam (arbitrator). “In pre-Islamic Arabia, given the lack of any public authority 
responsible for the settling of disputes, tahkim [the appointment of an arbitrator] was 
the sole judicial procedure available to individuals who did not wish to exercise their 
right of private justice or who were unable to settle their differences by means of a 
direct friendly agreement. This procedure was of a purely private character, depending 
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shedding of blood, because there was no religion to whose sacred law one could 


turn. They therefore appointed as arbitrators men known for their nobility, 


truthfulness, trustworthiness, leadership, age, renown, and experience. The 


first one whose judgment was sought and who arbitrated was al-Af‘a b. al- 


Af‘ al-Jurhumi, who was the one who arbitrated among the Banu Nizar over 


inheritance matters. After him came: 


Sulayman b. Nawfal, 

Mu'awiya b. ‘Urwa, 

Sakhr b. Yamur b. Nufatha b. ‘Adi b. al-Du'il, 

al-Shaddakh, who was Ya‘mur b. 'Awf b. Ka'b b. ‘Amir b. Layth b. Bakr b. 
‘Abd Manat b. Kinana, 

Suwayd b. Rabi‘a b. Hudhar b. Murra b. al-Harith b. Sa‘d, 

Mukhashin b. Mu'awiya b. Shurayf b. Jurwa b. Usayyid b. ‘Amr b. Tamim, 
who used to sit on a wooden throne and was called Dhü l-A^wad,!655 

Aktham b. Sayfi b. Rabah b. [al-Harith b.] Mukhashin, 

‘Amir b. al-Darib b. ‘Amr b. ‘Iyadh b. Yashkur b. ‘Adwan b. ‘Amr b. Qays, 

Harim b. Qutba b. Sayyar al-Fazari, 

Ghaylan b. Salima b. Mu'attib al-Thaqafi, 

Sinan b. Abi Haritha al-Mum, 

al-Harith b. 'Ubad b. Dubay‘a b. Qays b. Tha‘laba, 

‘Amir [al-Dahyan] b. al-Dahhak b. al-Namir b. Qasit, 

al-Ja‘d b. Sabra al-Shaybani, 

Waki [b. Salama] b. Zuhayr al-Iyadi, the master of the castle in al- 
Hazwara, 

Quss b. Sa'ida al-Iyadi, 

Hanzala b. Nahd al-Quda'i and 

‘Amr b. Humama al-Dawsi. 


There were also arbitrators among the Quraysh. Among them were: 


1655 


throughout solely on the goodwill of the parties involved ... Nevertheless arbitration 
acquired a certain systematization and an institutional character amounting to public 
justice in the fairs held periodically in various localities, such as *Ukaz: a hakam was 
appointed there, to whom, by force of custom, recourse was made for the settlement 
of disputes arising from the transactions being carried out there." (E. Tyan, in E12, s.v. 
Hakam). 

"He of the Timbers.” 
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"Abd al-Muttalib, 

Harb b. Umayya, 

al-Zubayr b. 'Abd al-Muttalib, 
‘Abdallah b. Jud'àn, and 

al-Walid b. al-Mughira al-Makhzümi. 


Arab Divination 


The Arabs used to resort to divination with arrows (az/am) in all their affairs; 
these were also called qidāh.!656 They resorted to divining arrows in every 
case of moving or staying put, of marriage, or of any kind of information. The 
arrows were seven. On one was (written), "God, may He be praised and exalted" 
(Allah 'azza wa-jalla); on another, “For you" (lakum); on another, “Against you" 
(‘alaykum); on another, "Yes" (na‘am); on another, “Of you" (minkum); on anoth- 
er "Of others” (minghayrikum); and on another, "The promise" (al-wa‘d). When- 
ever they wished to do something, they would resort to the arrows, cast them, 
and then act as the arrows came out, neither going beyond it nor falling short of 
it. They had people who were responsible for the arrows, and they would trust 
no one else with them. 

If the Arabs found themselves stricken by drought in winter and their camels 
gave little milk, they engaged in maysir.1657 This consisted of arrows with which 
they gambled with each other. They cast these arrows. The maysir arrows were 
ten: seven of them stood for | shares and three did not. Of the seven that 
stood for shares, one was called al-Fadhdh (“the Single") and stood for one 
share; al-Taw'am ("the Twin") stood for two shares; al-Raqib (“the Supervisor") 
stood for three shares; al-Hils (“the Saddlecloth") stood for four shares; al-Nafis 
("the Precious") stood for five shares; al-Musbil ("the Elongated") stood for six 
shares; and al-Mu'alla ("the Superior") stood for seven shares. The three that 


1656 The general term for such divination is istiqsam. As al-Ya‘qubi will explain, the arrows 
used (zalam, plural azlam) were a set of seven headless and featherless arrows, each 
bearing an inscription that was expected to resolve the problem for which the arrows 
were being cast. See the article by T. Fahd in £7, s.v. Istiksam. 

1657 As opposed to the preceding procedure, maysir was not a process of divination asso- 
ciated with shrines or idols, but a game of chance in which one or more slaughtered 
camels were divided by lot among the participants. See the article by T. Fahd in £7’, 
s.v. Maysir. The most detailed discussion of the game, including a commentary on this 
section of al-Ya'qübi, can be found in Anton Huber, Über das ‘Meisir’ genannte Spiel der 
heidnischen Araber. 
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did not stand for shares were unmarked, having no names on them. They 
were called a/-Manih (“the Generous”), al-Safth (“the Profitless"), and al-Waghd 
("the Scoundrel”).!658 A camel for slaughter would be purchased for its price, 
but the money would not be paid. The butcher would be summoned, and he 
would divide the camel into ten portions. When the portions had been divided 
equally, the butcher would take his portion, consisting of the head and the 
feet. The ten arrows would be brought out, and the young men!6?? of the tribe 
would gather. Each team would take (an arrow) according to its condition, its 
affluence, and what it could afford. The first would take al-Fadhdh, which stood 
for one share out of the ten: if it came out for him,!66° he would take one portion 
of the slaughtered camel;!68! if it did not come out, he would have to pay for 
one portion of the camel. The second would take al-Taw‘am, which stood for 
two shares of the slaughtered camel: if it came out, he would take two portions 
of the camel; if it did not, he would have to pay for two portions. And the rest 
of the arrows were similar to those we have just named: when one came out, 
its owner would take what it stood for; when it did not come out, he would 
have to pay for the number of portions it stood for. When each man had put 
a mark on his arrow, they gave the arrows to another man, more lowly than 
they, someone who would not look at them and who was known never to eat 
meat for a price—he was called al-Hurda (“the Useless”). Then the mijwal—a 
very white cloth—was brought out and put on his hand. Then someone would 
take | the sulfa—this was a piece of skin with which his hand was bound so that 
he could not find by touch an arrow for whose owner he had a liking and then 
take it out. A man would come and sit behind the Hurda—he was called the 
Raqib ("the Observer"). The Hurda then shook the arrows. When one of them 
protruded, the Hurda would pull it out and, without looking at it, give it to the 
Raqib, who would look to see whose it was and hand it to its owner. The latter 
would take of the portions of the slaughtered camel according to his share of 


1658 Probable English equivalents have been given for the names of the arrows, but the 
reader should be aware that the Arabic sources give various and conflicting explana- 
tions for the names. 

1659 Arabic fityan, which carries overtones of nobility, generosity, and chivalry—that is, 
young men willing to gamble for potential gain or loss, as opposed to the overseer of 
the game, who will be characterized as “more lowly” (akhass) in the sense of being less 
willing (or able) to put his wealth at risk. 

1660 The singular pronoun is inconsistent. Apparently, each team had one leader who 
"owned" its arrow. 

1661 Correcting the text according to Huber, 40-41. Reading: fa-idha kharaja lahu akhadha 
juz'an wahidan min al-jazur. 
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them. If any of the three arrows that did not stand for shares emerged, it would 
be put back immediately. If al-Fadhdh emerged as the first of the arrows,!66? its 
owner would take his share, and they would play, using the remaining arrows, 
for the nine other portions. If al-Taw‘am [came out next], its owner would take 
two portions, and they would play, using the remaining arrows, for the seven!663 
other portions. If a/-Mu‘alla came out (next), its owner would take his share— 
the seven remaining portions—and they would depart immediately; the price 
of the camel would be paid by the four whose arrows had not come out: the 
owners of al-Raqib, al-Hils, al-Nafis, and al-Musbil. Because these arrows stood 
for eighteen shares,!66^ the price would be divided into eighteen parts, and each 
individual would pay of the price the like of what his share of meat would 
have been if his arrow had come out.!665 If al-Mu‘alla came out as the first 
of the arrows, its owner would take seven portions of the camel; the owners 
of the arrows that had not come out had to pay, and they would need to 
slaughter another camel. This was because among their arrows was al-Musbil, 
which stood for six portions, while only three portions of meat remained. It 
was unfitting for anyone whose arrow had not come out in the play for the 
first camel to eat any of it; it would be disgraceful for him. If they slaughtered 
the second camel and cast | arrows for it and al-Musbil came out, its owner 
would take six portions of the camel: the three remaining portions!966 of the 
first camel and three portions of the second camel. He had to pay for the first 
camel,!667 but he did not have to pay anything for the second, because his arrow 
had won. Seven portions of the second camel remained; they would be played 
for with the arrows of the remaining players. If al-Nafis came out, its owner 
would take five portions, and he would not have to pay anything toward the 
price of the second camel, because his arrow had won, though he would have to 
pay toward the first camel. Two portions of meat remained; however, inasmuch 
as one of the remaining arrows was al-Hils, which stood for four portions, 
they needed to slaughter another camel in order to complete the four. It was 
unfitting for anyone whose arrow had not come out in the play for the second 
camel to eat any of it;!66* it would be disgraceful for him. If they slaughtered the 


1662 Reading, wa-in kharaja l-fadhdhu awwala l-qidāhi, as suggested by Huber, 51. 

1663 Ed. Leiden, M: eight; corrected by Huber, 51. 

1664 That is, al-Raqib (3) + al-Hils (4) + al-Nafis (5) + al-Musbil (6) = 18. 

1665 That is, the owner of al-Ragib would pay 3/18 of the total price; the owner of al-Hils 
4/18; the owner of al-Nàfis 5/18; and the owner of al-Musbil 6/18. 

1666 Reading with Huber, 52: al-ajza’ for ed. Leiden, M. al-ukhra. 

1667 That is, 6/(1+2+3+4+5+6) = 6/21 of the total price. 

1668 “If no one else had entered the game, which was allowed, these would be the owners 
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third camel and it (i.e., al-Hils) came out, its owner would take four portions: 
two portions from the second camel and two portions from the third camel. He 
did not have to pay for any of the third camel, because his arrow had won. Eight 
portions of the third camel remained, and they would play, using the remaining 
arrows, for them, until their arrows came out in agreement with the portions of 
the camel. Their payment toward the price was computed as I have described. 
Sometimes the portions of meat coincided with the portions for which the 
arrows stood, and so they did not need to slaughter anything else. Another 
camel was slaughtered only when the portions of meat were too few for some 
of the arrows. If someone who had won returned his arrow to be played again 
and lost, he had to pay toward the price of the camel for which his arrow had 
lost, according to this computation. If any portions of the meat were left over 
when all the arrows had come out, those portions were for the poor of the tribe. 
This is the explanation of maysir. The Arabs used to boast of it and regarded it | 
as an act of generosity and honor. They composed many poems boasting of 
it. 


The Poets of the Arabs 


The Arabs used to attribute the same value to poetry as they did to wisdom and 
much knowledge. If a tribe had a skilled poet who could express his themes 
with well-chosen words, they would bring him to the fairs that took place for 
them during the year and to their festivals when they came on pilgrimage to the 
Ka'ba, so thatthe tribes and clans would stop and gather and listen to his poetry. 
This they made into a point of their pride and honor. When an issue arose in 
tribal adjudication or deciding a course of action, the only source to which 
they referred was poetry. By means of it they quarreled among themselves, 
cited proverbs, vied with each other for eminence, bound each other by oaths, 
competed with each other, and were glorified or reviled. 

Some, according to the consensus of transmitters and men learned in poetry 
and in the literary works and historical reports handed down from the Arab 
poets, were poets whose poetry was deemed superior in pre-Islamic times.1669 
Along with them were others who survived into Islamic times and were called 


of al-Hils, al-Raqib, al-Taw'am, and al-Fadhdh, who would have to pay for the second 
camel (4+3+2+1)/10, as well as (4+3+2+1)/21 for the first camel" Huber, 54 (my 
translation). 

1669 Arabic, fijahiliyyat al-Arab (in the Arabs’ Age of Ignorance). 
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mukhadram.'6” The latter came to be classified together with those who came 


earlier, and (all) were called "Stallions"67! in accordance with the superior 


quality of their poems, although some were more ancient than others. They 


were as we have clarified their names and ranks in order: 


[al-Nabigha al-Dhubyani, who was] Ziyad b. Mu‘awiya b. Dibab b. Jabir b. 
Yarbü' b. Ghayz b. Murra b. ‘Awf b. Sa‘d b. Dhubyan, 

Zuhayr b. Abi Sulma (Abu Sulma’s name was Rabi‘a) b. Riyah b. | Qurt b. al- 
Harith b. Mazin b. Tha‘laba b. Thawr b. Hudhma b. Làtim b. ‘Uthman b. ‘Amr 
b. Udd, 

al-A'sha (i.e., al-A’sha of the Wail), who was Maymun b. Qays b. Jandal b. 
Sharahil b. ‘Awf b. Sa‘d b. Dubay‘a b. Qays b. Tha‘laba, 

‘Abid b. al-Abras b. Jusham!67? b. ‘Amir b. Malik [b. Zuhayr b. Malik] b. al- 
Harith b. Sa‘d b. Tha‘laba b. Dūdān b. Asad, 

Muhalhil, who was Imru' al-Qays b. Rabia b. al-Harith b. Zuhayr b. Jusham 
b. Bakr b. Hubayb b. ‘Amr b. Ghanm b. Taghlib b. Wa'il, 

‘Alqama b. al-‘Abada b. Nashira b. Qays b. ‘Abd b. Rabi‘a b. Malik b. Zayd 
Manat [b.] Tamim, 

al-Harith b. Hilliza [b. Makrüh] b. Yazid b. ‘Abdallah b. Malik b. [‘Abd b.] Sad 
b. Jusham b. ‘Amir b. Dhubyan b. Kinana b. Yashkur b. Bakr b. Wa’il, 

‘Amr b. Kulthüm b. Malik b. ‘Attab b. Sa‘d b. Zuhayr b. Jusham b. Bakr b. 
Hubayb b. 'Amr b. Ghanm b. Taghlib b. Wa'il, 

Sa'd b. Malik b. Dubay'a b. Qays b. Tha‘laba b. ‘Ukaba b. ‘Ali b. Bakr b. Wa'il 
al-Aswad b. Ya'fur b. ‘Abd al-Aswad b. Jandal b. Nahshal b. Darim b. Malik b. 
Hanzala b. Malik b. Zayd Manat b. Tamim, 

Suwayd | b. [Abi] Kahil b. Haritha b. Hisl b. Malik b. ‘Abd b. Sa'd b. Jusham b. 
Dhubyan b. Kinàna b. Yashkur b. [Bakr b.] Wail, 

Aws b. Hajar b. Malik b. Hazn b. 'Amr b. Khalaf b. Numayr b. Usayyid b. 'Amr 
b. Tamim b. Murr, 

Dhul-Isba' al-Adwani, who was Hurthan b. Harith b. Muharrith [b. Thalaba 
b. Sayyar] b. Rabi‘a b. Hubayra b. Tha‘laba b. Zarib b. ‘Amr b. 'Abbad b. Bakr b. 
Yashkur b. 'Adwan ([‘Adwan] being [a byname for] al-Harith b. ‘Amr b. Qays 
b. Aylan), 


1670 The term mukhadram refers to poets whose lifetimes spanned both the pre-Islamic era 


and early Islamic times. 


1671 Arabic fuhül. 
1672 As in M; ed. Leiden: Hantam. Both forms occur in his genealogy. See Lyall, The Dtwans 


of Abid ibn al-Abras ..., 1 (Arabic). 
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Bishr b. Abi Khazim, who was ‘Amr b. ‘Awf b. Hanash b. Nashira b. Usama b. 
Waliba, 

‘Antara b. Shaddad b. Mu'awiya b. Nizar b. Makhzüm b. Malik b. Ghalib b. 
Qutay‘a b. ‘Abs b. Baghid, 

‘Abda b. al-Tabib al-Tamimi, 

al-Mutalammis, who was Jarir b. ‘Abd al-Masih b. ‘Abdallah b. Zayd b. Dawfan 
b. Harb b. Wahb b. Ahmas b. Dubay‘a b. Rabi‘a b. Nizar, 

Abū Du'ad al-Iyadi, who was Hawthara b. al-Harith b. al-Hajjaj, 
al-Muraqgish the Elder, [who was ...1678 

al-Muraqgish the Younger] who was Rabi'a b. Mu'awiya b. Sa'd b. Malik b. 
Dubay‘a b. Qays b. Thalaba, 

al-Musayyab b. ‘Alas b. ‘Amr b. | Quda‘a b. ‘Amr b. Zayd b. Tha‘laba b. Da‘di b. 
Malik b. Jusham b. Malik b. Juma'a b. Julayy, 

‘Adi b. Zayd b. Hammad [b. Zayd] b. Ayyüb b. Mahrüf b. ‘Amir [b.] ‘Usayya b. 
Imrv' al-Qays b. Zayd Manat b. Tamim, 

Salama b. Jandal b. ‘Abd ‘Amr b. ‘Abd al-Harith, who was Muqga'is b. ‘Amr b. 
Kab b. Sa‘d b. Zayd Manat b. Tamim, 

Suhaym b. Wathil b. ‘Amr b. Kurz b. Wuhayb b. Himyani b. Riyah b. Yarbu‘ b. 
Hanzala b. Malik b. Zayd Manat b. Tamim, 

al-Jumayh al-Asadi, who was Munqidh b. [al-Tammah b. Qays b.] Tarif b. ‘Amr 
b. Qu'ayn, 

Hatim al-Ta’, [who was] Hatim b. ‘Abdallah b. Sa‘d b. al-Hashraj b. Imru' al- 
Qays b. ‘Adi b. Akhzam b. Rabi‘a b. Jarwal b. Thu'al b. ‘Amr b. al-Ghawth, 
Tufayl al-Khayl, who was Tufayl b. 'Awf b. Khulayf b. Dabis b. Malik b. Sad b. 
‘Awf b. Hillan b. Ghanm b. Ghani, 

al-Saffah, who was Salama b. Khalid b. Ka'b b. Zuhayr b. Taym b. Usama b. 
Malik b. Bakr b. Hubayb b. Ghanm b. Taghlib, 

Ta'abbata | Sharran, who was Thabit b. Jabir b. Sufyàn b. ‘Adi b. Ka‘b b. Fahm 
b. ‘Amr b. Qays 'Aylan, 

Ibn al-Mudallal al-Asadi, who was Jald b. Qays [b. Malik] b. Munqidh b. Tarif 
[b.] ‘Amr b. Qu'ayn, 

Ka'b al-Amthal al-Ghanawi, who was Ka‘ b. Sa'd b. ‘Alqama b. Rabia b. Zayd 
b. Abi Malil b. Rifa‘a b. Muslim b. Sa‘d, 

al-Hakam b. [...],1674 

Marwan al-Qaraz b. Zinba‘ b. Jadhima b. Rawaha b. Qutay‘a b. ‘Abs, 


1673 The copyist has skipped the remaining part of the poet's name by homeoteleuton. 


1674 The copyist has again skipped part of a poet's name. 
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Durayd b. al-Simma b. al-Harith b. Bakr b. ‘Alaga b. Juda'a b. ‘Awf b. Jusham 
b. Mu'awiya b. Bakr b. Hawazin, 

Umayya b. Abi l-Salt, who was ‘Abdallah b. Rabia b. 'Uqda b. Ghiyara b. ‘Awf 
b. Qasi (i.e., Thaqif), 

al-Afwah al-Awdi, who was Sala'al$75 b. ‘Amr b. Malik [b. ‘Awf] b. al-Harith b. 
‘Awf [b. Munabbih] b. Awd b. Sa'b b. Sa'd al-‘Ashira b. Madhhij, 

‘Amr b. Qamr'al76 b. Dharih b. Sa'd b. Malik b. Dubay‘a b. Qays b. Thalaba, 
Dabi' b. al-Harith b. Artat b. Shihab b. ‘Ubayd b. Halil | b. Qays b. Hanzala b. 
Malik, 

Khufaf b. Nadba—Nadba was his mother—whose father was ‘Umayr b. al- 
Harith b. ‘Amr b. al-Sharid b. Riyah b. Yaqaza b. ‘Usayya b. Khufaf b. Imrv’ 
al-Qays b. Buhtha b. Sulaym, 

al-Mutanakhkhil al-Hudhali, who was Malik b. Ghanm b. Suwayd b. Hub- 
shī!677 b. Khuna‘a b. al-Dil b. ‘Adiya b. Sa'sa/a b. Ka'b b. Tabikha b. Lihyan b. 
Hudhayl, 

al-Dhihab al-Fahl, who was Malik b. Jandal b. Maslama b. Mujamma' b. 
Dubay‘a b. jl, 

‘Urwa b. al-Ward b. Zayd b. ‘Abdallah b. Nashib b. Sufyàn b. ‘Awdh b. Ghalib 
b. Qutay‘a b. ‘Abs b. Baghid, 

al-Harith b. 'Ubad b. Dubay‘a b. Qays b. Thalaba, who was Faris al-Na‘ama, 
Anas b. Mudrik b. ‘Amr b. Sa'd b. 'Awf b. al-‘Atik b. Haritha b. ‘Amir b. Taym 
Allah b. Mubashshir b. Aklub b. Rabia b. ‘Ifris b. Half b. Khath'am, 
al-Munakhkhal b. Mas'üd b. Aflat b. Qatan b. Su'al978 b. Malik b. Tha‘laba b. 
Ghanm b. Hubayyib b. Ka'b b. Yashkur, 

Ashyam b. Sharahil b. ‘Abd Ruda b. ‘Abd ‘Awf | b. Malik b. Dubay‘a b. Qays b. 
Tha‘laba, 

al-Harith b. Zalim b. Hadhima b. Yarbu‘ b. Ghayd!6?? b. Murra b. ‘Awf b. Sa‘d 
b. Dhubyan, 

Safwan b. Husayn b. Malik b. Rifa'a b. Salim b. ‘Ubayd b. Sa‘d al-‘Anazi, 
al-Samaw’al b. ‘Adiya—his lineage is traced back to Ghassan, but some say 
that he was a Jew of the tribe of Judah, 


1675 X Vocalizing as in Aghani, 11:44. Ed. Leiden and M have Salah, but omission of hamza is 
normal in manuscripts. 


1676 Restored as Qamía by the Leiden editor from Mss Qamid, but the preferable reading 


is Qamia; cf. Aghani, 16363. 


1677 Mss H-L-s; thus restored by the Leiden editor; Aghani, 20:145, reads Khunays, but notes 


many variants. 


1678 Cf. Aghani, 18152; ed. Leiden Sawada, M Sawad. 
1679 Sic ed. Leiden; Mss Ubayd. Probably to be read GAayz; cf. Aghani, 10:17. 
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‘Amr b. al-Ahtam b. Sumayy b. Sinan b. Khalid b. Minqar b. ‘Ubayd b. ‘Amr b. 
Kab b. Sa‘d b. Zayd Manat b. Tamim, 

Matrud b. Ka'b b. ‘Urfuta b. al-Nafidh b. Murra b. Taym b. Sa‘d b. Ka'b b. ‘Amr 
b. Rabi‘a al-Khuzai, 

Aws b. Ghalf?’ b. Faqit!689 b. Ma‘bad b. ‘Amir b. Yamama, 

Husayn b. al-Humam b. Rabia b. Haram b. Wa'ila b. Sahm b. [...] ‘Amir b. 
Sa'sa'a, 

al-Rakkad al-Asadi, who was Rakkad b. Abbaq b. Budayl, one of the Banu 
Dubayr, 

Suwayd b. Kura‘ al-‘Ukli, 

al-Huwaydara,/68! whose name was Qutba b. [Aws b.] Mihsan b. Jarwal b. 
Habib al-Azam b. ‘Abd al-‘Uzza b. Khuzayma b. Rizam b. Mazin b. Tha‘laba 
b. Sad b. Dhubyan, 

A'sha Bani Asad, who was Qays b. Bujara b. Mungidh b. Tarif | b. ‘Amr b. 
Qu'ayn, 

Ibn al-Ziba'ra al-Sahmi, who was ‘Abdallah b. Qays b. ‘Adi [b. Sa‘d] b. Sahm, 
one of the Quraysh, 

[...]168? Qatan b. Nahshal b. Darim b. Malik b. Hanzala, 

Ibn Dajaja al-Fuqaym,!683 who was Bukayr b. Yazid b. Anas b. Imru' al-Qays, 
Suwayd b. Salama b. Hudayj b. Qays b. ‘Amr b. Qatan b. Nahshal b. Darim [b. 
Malik] b. Hanzala, 

Qays b. Zuhayr b. Jadhima b. Rawaha b. Rabi‘a b. al-Harith b. Mazin b. Qutay‘a 
b. ‘Abs b. Baghid, 

Miqyas b. Subaba, a member of the Bani Kalb b. ‘Awf b. Ka'b b. 'Amirb. Layth 
b. Kinana. He survived into Islamic times and converted to Islam, but then he 
apostatized. He was killed as an infidel on the day of the conquest of Mecca. 
al-Musayyab b. al-Rifalll6?^ b. Haritha b. Janab!685 b. Qays b. Abi Jabir b. 
Zuhayr b. Janab b. Hubal al-Kalbi, 


1680 Known as Aws b. Ghalfa’ al-Hujaymi, but the sources, other than al-Ya‘qubi, give no 


further genealogy. The text is defective. What is given here as Fagit, is completely 
unpointed in M, and the first letter of what is given here as Yamama is also unpointed 
and could be 5, t, th, or n. 


1681 Also known as al-Hadira (having heavy-set shoulders), of which al-Huwaydira is a 


diminutive. See Aghani, 3:82-84. 


1682 Lacuna, several names seem to have been omitted. 


1683 The identity of the poet and the vocalization of his name are unknown. 


1684 Reading with Aghani, 21:69. Mss. al-Raqil or al-Rugayl, an unknown name, for which 


the Leiden editor conjectured al-Rafil. 


1685 Reading with M and Aghani, 21:69; ed. Leiden Hayyan. 
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al-Barrad b. Qays b. Rafi‘ b. Qays b. Judayy b. Damra al-Kinani, 

Sabra b. ‘Amr b. Ahnan b. Dithar b. Faq'as, 

Shafi‘ b. ‘Abd al-‘Uzza al-Damri, 

Suraqa b. Malik b. Ju‘shum al-Mudliji, 

Masrüf, whose name was ‘Amr b. Qays b. Mas'üd b. ‘Amir b. ‘Amr | b. Abi 
Rabi‘a b. Dhuhl, 

Ibn Rumayla al-Dabbi, 

Qays b. Mas'üd b. ‘Amir b. ‘Amr b. Abi Rabi‘a b. Dhuhl, 

Mirdas b. Abi ‘Amir b. Jariya b. ‘Abd b. ‘Abs b. Rifa‘a b. al-Harith b. Buhtha b. 
Sulaym b. Mansur. 


Among the early "Stallion" poets!686 of the Jahiliyya who survived into Islamic 
times were: 


al-Nabigha al-Ja‘di, who was similar in age to al-Nabigha al-Dhubyani and 
whose name was Qays b. [‘Abdallah b. ‘Udas b. Rabi‘a b. Ja‘da b. Ka'b b. Rabia 
b. ‘Amir b. Sa‘ga‘a],!687 

Labid!638 b. Rabi'a b. Malik b. Ja‘far b. Kilab b. ‘Amir b. Sa'sa'a, 

Tamim b. Ubayy [b.] Muqpbil b. ‘Awf b. Hunayf [b. Qutayba] b. al-‘Ajlan b. 
‘Abdallah b. Ka'b b. Rabi‘a b. ‘Amir b. Sa‘sa‘a, 

Ka'b b. Zuhayr, who was Rabi‘a b. Riyah b. Qurt b. al-Harith b. Mazin b. 
Thalaba b. Thawr b. Hudhma b. Latim b. 'Uthmàn b. ‘Amr b. Udd, 

‘Abdallah b. ‘Amir b. Karib al-Kindi, 

Abu Sammal al-Asadi, whose name was Shim'an!88? b, Hubayra b. Masahiq, 
Zayd b. Muhalhil, who was Zayd al-Khayl b. Yazid b. Munhib b. 'Abd Ruda 
b. al-Muhlas b. Thawr [b. ‘Adi b. Kinana] b. Malik b. Nabhan b. ‘Amr b. | al- 
Ghawth, 

al-Hutay’a, whose name was Jarwal b. Aws b. Malik b. Juwayyal$9?? b. Makh- 
zum b. Malik b. Ghalib b. Qutay‘a b. ‘Abs, 

Dirar b. al-Khattab b. Mirdas b. Kabir b. ‘Amr al-Muharibi, 


1686 Arabic, fuhül, plural of fahl. 
1687 The material in brackets was restored by the Leiden editor on the basis of other 


authorities; cf. Aghani, 4:128, where the genealogy begins, “Hibban b. Qays b. ‘Abdallah 
b. Wahwah (or Amr) b. Udas ..." 


1688 Ed. Leiden, M: al-Walid. 
1689 Sic ed. Leiden, M; more often given as Sim‘an; see Sezgin, GAS, 2:228—229. 


1690 Variant, Ju'ayya; Aghani, 2:43. 
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- al-Shammakh b. Dirar b. Sinan b. Umayya b. ‘Amr b. Jihash b. Bajala b. Mazin 
b. Tha‘laba b. Sa'd b. Dhubyan, 

— Abu Dhu'ayb al-Hudhali, who was Khuwaylid [b. Khalid] b. Muharrith b. 
Zubayd!6?! b, Makhzüm b. Sahila b. Kahil b. Tamim b. Sa‘d b. Hudhayl, 

— Abū Kabir al-Hudhali, who was ‘Amir b. al-Hulays, 

— al-Harith b. ‘Amr b. Jurja b. Yarbu' b. Fazara, 

— Suhaym, a slave of the Bani l-Hashas b. Hind b. Sufyan!$?? b. Tha‘laba b. 
Dudan!6?? b. Asad b. Khuzayma.!6% 


The Fairs of the Arabs 


The fairs!695 of the Arabs were ten in number. They gathered at them for their 
trade, and the rest of the people would gather there as well, knowing that their 


lives and property would be safe. These fairs were: 

DUMAT AL-JANDAL,!696 which was held in the month of Rabi‘ al-Awwal. 
Those in charge of it were the Ghassan and the Kalb—whichever of the two 
tribes was ascendant (in a given year) took control. 


1691 
1692 
1693 
1694 


1695 


1696 


Following M and Aghani, 6:58; ed. Leiden, Rabid (or Rubayd). 

Unpointed in ed. Leiden, M; reading uncertain. 

Sic ed. Leiden and Aghani, 22:2 (ed. Cairo, 26:9041); M: Dhüdan. 

The apparent meaning of the text as it stands in M and C is, "The slave of the Bani l- 
Hashas, who is Suhaym b. Hind ...” Nóldeke, in a footnote to his review of Houtsma's 
edition (ZDMG 38:60), noted the incongruity of attributing an Arab genealogy to a 
poet who, according to Aghani, 22:2 (ed. Cairo, 26:9041) was “a black Nubian slave, a 
non-Arab (ajami) with a natural gift for poetry, whom the Banü l-Hashas, a clan of 
the Banu Asad, purchased.’ Néldeke explained the text as having arisen from omission 
of the words "and al-Hashas is ..." after “who is Suhaym." Another possibility is that 
the text originally did not mention Suhaym's name at all (according to the Aghant 
there was disagreement over whether it was Suhaym or Hayya) and read simply, 
"A slave of the Banu l-Hashas b. Hind ...” A copyist then inserted a marginal gloss, 
“who is Suhaym,’ which subsequently was copied into the main text, interrupting 
the flow of the genealogy of the Banu l-Hashàs. On Suhaym, see Sezgin, GAS, 2:288- 
289. 

Arabic, aswaq, pl. of sūq, the general term for market; here applied to seasonal gather- 
ings for trade. 

Dümat al-Jandal (modern al-Jawf in northwestern Saudi Arabia) is an oasis at the head 
of Wadi Sirhan on the trade route between Medina and Damascus. See the article by 
L. Veccia Vaglieri in E7?, s.v. Dümat al-Djandal. 
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AL-MUSHAQQAR in Hajar,!69 whose fair was held in Jumada al-Ula under 
the supervision of the Banü Taym,!698 the clan of al-Mundhir b. Sawa. 

ŞUHAĀR,!69 which was held in | Rajab on the first day of the month. During 
this fair one did not need to pay protection money.!7?? [Traders] would depart 
from Suhar for RAYYA, where al-Julanda and his clan collected a tenth [of their 
proceeds]. 

The fair of AL-SHIHR!?0!al-Shihr of the Mahra—which was held in the 
shadow of the mountain where lies the grave of the prophet Hud.!?? No 
protection money had to be paid at it, and the Mahra were in charge of it. 

The fair of ‘ADAN,!7°3 which was held on the first day of the month of 
Ramadan, with the Abna'7?^ collecting ten percent of the traders’ proceeds. 
It was from the fair at 'Adan that incense used to be carried far and wide. 

The fair of SANA, which was held in the middle of the month of Ramadan, 
with the Abna’ collecting ten percent of the traders’ proceeds. 

The fair of AL-RABIYA in Hadramawt. One could reach this fair only by 
paying protection money, since it was not a land controlled by a ruler.!75 


1697 Al-Mushaqqar was a port on the eastern coast of Arabia in the region of Hajar and 
Bahrayn. Its exact location is unknown. See the article by C. E. Bosworth in £7’, s.v. 
al-Mushakkar. 

1698 Sic ed. Leiden and M. Probably to be corrected to Tamim, as al-Mundhir b. Sawa 
belonged to the tribal division Darim of Tamim. He controlled the area of Hajar for 
the Persians, but converted to Islam and continued to control the area in the days of 
the Prophet. See the article by M. J. Kister in E1?, s.v. al-Mundhir b. Sawa. 

1699 Suhar (modern Sohar) is on the coast of Oman, about halfway between modern Moscat 
and Fujairah. It was the emporium for products of the fertile coastal plain and for 
copper and stone from the mountains of the Jebel Akhdar. See the article by Monique 
Kervran in E72, s.v. Suhar. 

1700 Arabic khifara (or khafara): payment by a merchant or other traveler to the Arab tribe, 
tribes, or rulers controlling an area in return for protected passage. See the article by 
Cl. Cahen in EP, s.v Khafara. 

1701 Al-Shihr was the main port of Hadramawt on the southern coast of the Arabian 
peninsula. Mahra is the name of the tribe that controlled it. The area was famous for 
the production of frankincense and fine camels. See the article by G. R. Smith in £7?, 
s.v. al-Shihr. 

1702 For an interesting modern account of this tomb, see al-Sabban, Visits and Customs: The 
Visitto the Tomb of the Prophet Hud. 

1703 ‘Adan is the modern Aden. 

1704 . Al-Abng (the Sons) was a term applied to the descendants born in Yemen of Persian 
immigrants sent by the Sasanians. See the article in Er? by K. V. Zetterstéen, s.v. al- 
Abna. 

1705 Arabic, ard mumallaka, a land having a malik, a king, prince, or ruler. 
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Anyone who was strong enough engaged in robbery. It was the Kinda who 
collected protection money during this fair. 

The fair of "UKAZ!706 in the Najd highland, which was held in the month of 
Dhu l-Qa'da. The Quraysh and the rest of the Arabs camped there, but mainly 
the Mudar. It was here that the Arabs held their poetical boasting matches!707 
and their negotiations over matters of bloodwit!798 and truces. 

The fair of DHU L-MAJAZ.?9? After the fairs at 'Ukaz and Dhu l-Majaz, 
traders would depart for Mecca for their pilgrimage. 

Among the Arabs there was a group who held certain wrongful actions to 
be licit when they attended these fairs; they came to be called al-Muhillūn. 1° 
Among the Arabs there were some who rejected this and would take it upon 
themselves to assist the wronged party and prevent bloodshed and the com- 
mission of reprehensible acts; these were called the Consecrated Protectors (al- 
Dhada al-Muhrimün). The Muhillün were certain tribes from the Asad, Tayyi’, 
and Banü Bakr b. ‘Abd Manat b. Kinana, and a group from the Banü ‘Amir 
b. Sa‘sa‘a. The Consecrated Protectors were from the Banü ‘Amr b. Tamim, 
Banu Hanzala b. Zayd Manat, a group from the Hudhayl, a group from the 
Banu Shayban, and a group from the Bani | Kalb b. Wabara. The latter used to 
carry weapons to repel the former from the people; however, during the sacred 
months all of the Arabs among these groups would lay down their arms ...17 
The Arabs used to attend the fair of ‘Ukaz wearing veils over their faces. It is 
said that the first Arab to remove his mask was Zarif b. Ghanm al-‘Anbari. The 
other Arabs then followed his example. 


1706 “Ukaz was located southeast of Mecca. See the article in £1? by Irfan Shahid, s.v. ‘Ukaz. 

1707 Arabic, mufakhara. These were contests in which tribal poets or orators boasted of the 
exploits of their tribe. The mufakhara could be a ritualized prelude to battle, but also 
could take place at fairs. The fair at ‘Ukaz was particularly famous as such an occasion. 
See the article by E. Wagner and Bichr Farès in £1?, s.v. Mufakhara. 

1708 Arabic, hamála, the payment of compensation (diya) for the death of a person caused 
by oneself or by one's relatives. 

1709 Dhü l-Majaz was another fair held near Mecca—Yaqüt locates the site one league 
( farsakh) from ‘Arafat, gives the duration of the fair as eight days, but does not give 
its month. See Yaqut, Mujam al-Buldan, s.v. Majaz. 

1710 The Arabic expression for “held wrongful actions to be licit" is yastahilluna l-mazalim. 
It may refer to defrauding, as the word mazálim can refer to wrongful actions in general, 
but specifically to wrongful gains. The term muhillün, is derived from the same root 
as yastahilluna. It means “those who account licit" or “those not in a state of ritual 
consecration” to abstain from certain actions. Its opposite is muhrimün, “those in a 
state of ritual consecration" to abstain from certain actions. 

1711 Because of the sudden change in sense after this passage, Houtsma, the Leiden editor, 
inferred that the scribe had again skipped something in the text. 


